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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our Correspondent C. has written over- 
hastily. On a second perusal of Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s History of England he will find 
that his objections to the account of the 
death of Charles II. and to the general 
character of Mr. Macaulay’s authorities, 
are quite unfounded. He evidently feels 
very indignant at Mr. Macaulay’s opposi- 
tion to his favourite opinions. 

—‘ Tis within the heart 


Th’ ambushment lies, that evermore betrays 
‘The judgment.” 


Cyphers, the favourite devices of a cen- 
tury back, and used as well by those who 
had right to armorial bearings as by those 
more modest persons who did not as yet 
venture to assume them, were certainly 
often somewhat puzzling in their design, 
though after a steadfast gaze the initials 
intended might generaily be traced out. 
The cypher of the eminent bookseller, 
Robert Dodsley, who originated the An- 
nual Register, is still printed in its title- 
page; but for many years, certainly from 
1841 downwards, it has been printed up- 
side down ! 

The following remarkable epitaph has 
been handed to us as a discovery; for, 
though only forty years old, it had been 
concealed and the date quite obliterated. 


In St. John’s Burial Ground, Westmin- 
ster :— 





‘* Here 
are deposited the earthly remains of 
DONALD GRANT, D.D. 


The whole of his ecclesiastical emoluments, 
during a ministry of 44 years in the Es- 
tablished Church of England, amounted to 
£743 8s. 5d.! 

Not from that source then, but by the 
employment of those talents which God 
had bestowed, was he enabled, (though 
unpatronised and unprotected,) with no 
original patrimony, to preserve through 
life the independence of a man, and the 
respectability of a clergyman—to supply 
the decencies of a comfortable mediocrity 
—to spare, while living, something to the 
wants of genius, industry, and worth ; 
and at his death to leave a testimony that 
he had not ‘lived for himself alone,’’ by 
a benefaction for the education of two 
young men in his parent university. 

‘* He died the 24th day of April, 1809, 
in the 72nd year of his age.’’ 

The parish register has supplied the 
obliterated date, which is also confirmed 
by our volume for 1809, in which the 
death of Dr. Grant, in London-street, 
Fitzroy-square, is recorded. 


H. T. E. will be much obliged to avy 
person who can furnish any genealogical 
notices respecting ‘‘ Mr. John Greene, 
Recorder of London, son of Sergeant 
Greene,’’ who died November, 1659, ac- 
cording to Smith’s Obituary. 

Cuevron begs to call attention to the 
following subject. In Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire, in the pedigree of Cotes 
of Ayleston, Alexander Cotes of Whit- 
tington, the son of John Cotes of Nor- 
bury, Staffordshire, is stated to be the son 
of John Cotes of Cotes and Woodcote, 
by Ellen, daughter of Richard Littleton, 
which last John was the son of another 
John Cotes. In Burke’s Landed Gentry 
John Cotes, who married Ellen Littleton, — 
is described as son of Humphrey Cotes, 
and father of John Cotes of Cotes and 
Woodcote, who had, with other issue, a 
son, who was progenitor of the succeeding 
Cotes of Woodcote. This last John Cotes 
would therefore correspond with John 
Cotes of Norbury, and Alexander might 
be one of the other issue, mentioned but 
not detailed in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
The dates, however, do not agree, the 
former John being alive in 1574, the 
latter having died 1544. (See Nichols’s 
Leic.) These discrepancies giving rise to 
doubt if the Ayleston Cotes were de- 
scended from the marriage of John Cotes 
with Ellen Littleton, our Correspondent 
would feel obliged if any of our readers 
could inform him what are the correct 
generations from Alexander to the junc- 
tion of his ancestors with the Woodcote 
family. In Harleian MSS. 1180 and 1173, 
there is no account of the Ayleston family 
earlier than the above-named John Cotes 
of Norbury. 

Note to Mr. Bayley’s memoir in the 
December number, 1848.—The first pre- 
sident of Stockton Mechanics’ Institution, 
and Mr. Bayley’s predecessor in that 
office, was the late Mr. Cartwright, of 
Norton, co. Durham, J. P. &c. (See re- 
view of Burke’s Commoners, January 
1847.) When he resigned that office and 
left the district about 1839-40, Mr. Bailey 
succeeded him as president of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and continued to pre- 
side there till his death. Mr. Bailey’s 
retired partner, William Grey, esq. for- 
merly of Paradise-row, Stockton, solicitor, 
who had married the heiress of Scurfield, 
took Mr. Cartwright’s residence at Norton 
(becoming a J.P. &c.), and still lives in it. 
(See Burke’s Suppt. to the Commoners.) 

Erratum.—P. 281, col. 2, line 32, 


Jor Dieusr read Dieu. 
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Life and Correspondence of David Hume. From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and other original 
Sources. By John Hill Burton, Hsq. Advocate. 1846. 2 vols. 

Letters of Eminent Persons, addressed to David Hume. Edited by the 
Same, 1849. 


IT is commonly said that no one is a hero to his valet de chambre ; 
but it appears that a still closer connection than that of the servant does 
not always lead to a more favourable opinion. There is a traditional 
anecdote to the effect that Mrs. Hume, expressing her opinion of her son 
‘David and his accomplishments, said,—“ Our Davie’s a fine, good-natured 
crater, but uncommon wake-minded.”* It is fortunate for us that other 
persons have formed a somewhat gentler opinion of the philosopher's 
talents, for it has stimulated Mr. Burton to the execution of the present 
Life,—one of the most interesting and instructive biographies we have in 
our language. Prior to the appearance of these volumes, all previous 
accounts of Hume were very scanty and imperfect, and we have heard that 
scarcely any traditional anecdotes are remembered of him at the present 
time in his native country. We think that the late Professor Dugald 
Stewart must have known somewhat more than he would trouble himself 
to impart ; for, though fond of collecting anecdotes and mentioning charac- 
teristic traits of the eminent persons who had lived in the preceding gene- 
ration in that philosophic circle of which he himself was so distinguished 
an ornament, yet, we think with some apparent inconsistency, he was not 
very willing to impart them to the public. This may perhaps have arisen 
from a delicate and reverential feeling for the character of departed genius, 
yet it has deprived his beautiful specimens of biography of some of their 
brightest and gayest colouring,t and taken force, and vigour, and life 
from the features of the portrait. No complaint of this kind can be made 
against the present biography. Mr. Burton has had access to the most au- 
thentic sources, and has employed them with great judgment and ability. In 





* Yet Mr. Burton informs us that Mrs. Hume was evidently an accomplished 
woman, worthy of the sympathy and respect of her son. Her portrait exhibits a thin 
bn pleasing countenance, expressive of great intellectual acuteness, &c. Vol. i. p. 

5.—ReEv. 2 

+ Mr. Horner made it the subject of his complaint that Mr. Dugald Stewart’s ofter- 
dinner conversation was chiefly confined to personal anecdotes and reminiscences in 
which he delighted, when he would have preferred subjects of higher and graver interest ; 
and yet, though the Professor is said to have possessed many most curious remembrances 
of Adam Smith, he has not gratified us by them in the Life which he wrote of that emi- 
nent man, and they have perished. Mr. Horner does not think Dugald Stewart suc- 
cessful in biographical composition, and that his conceptions of character, though formed 
with comprehensive design, want that individuality to which the painter of portraits 
must be doomed :—‘ His genius for writing,” he says, ‘‘ belongs to a higher class, but 
is confined to that ; he is not qualified for an inferior.’’ Therefore we may add that 
his Life of Robertson was the most interesting of all he wrote, because abounding in most 
personal knowledge. Why did he not give us more anecdotes like that of the aged his- 
torian, in the last year of his life, viewing with a smile of interest the blossoms of those 
favourite trees of which he knew he was not to taste the fruit? See p. 202.—ReEv. 
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the manner in which their collection has been used the Council of the Royal 
Society has received the best return for the liberality of their gift ; while 
Mr. Burton’s judicious criticisms on the various subjects that arise in that 
copious field of investigation which Hume cultivated with such ardour and 
success,* and his independent opinions, add a great value to the whole. 
Since the publication of his History he has printed the second work, the 
title of which is at the head of the present article. ‘“ Having,” as he says, 
“ selected from the large mass of papers placed at my disposal the portions 
which suited my immediate purpose, a quantity of documents still remained, 
which, though they had no reference to my own, might be serviceable to 
the literary pursuits of others, and would afford pleasureable reading to 
those who are curious in biography and the familiar correspondence of 
great men. Being allowed to retain the privilege of selecting from these 
papers whatever might seem worthy of publication, I felt that I might be 
considered guilty of culpable neglect to the interests of literature if I failed 
to render accessible to those likely to appreciate them the intellectual trea- 
sures of so curious and valuable a collection. The lovers of literary history 
will require only to glance over the list of names under which the several ° 
letters are grouped, to estimate the character of their contents,” &c. 

These letters, we may add, are very miscellaneous, containing a large 
portion from French writers,—as Helvetius, Turgot, D’Alembert, Madame 
de l’Espinasse, Madame de Boufflers, the Baron de Holbach, Diderot, the 
Abbé Morellet, &c. Those of the English we think scarcely of equal 
interest ; but the entire volume contains a variety of curious information 
on literature and persons, and would deserve a more copious illustration 
than we have any opportunity, or perhaps power, to give. In the present 
article we have confined ourselves to a few preliminary literary notices on 
Mr. Burton’s two former volumes, thinking it is possible that some of them 
may be of use to him in a new edition, which must soon be called for, of 
his work. If not, our little labours will have been well rewarded by the 
pleasure of going over the writings, and recalling to our recollection the 
names and history of so many men of various merits and acquirements, 
who have all, in their different proportions, brought some addition to the 
general stock of science and literature.+ 

The biographer here gives a long and interesting note on the once 
famous physician and philosopher “ Dr. Cheyne.” His life was repub- 


* “T have heard,”’ says Mr. Horner, ‘‘ upon very good authority, that, when Hume 
was engaged in the composition of his History, he generally worked thirteen hours a 
day. These miracles are mortifying tome. . . Neither my mind nor body is equal 
to such herculean achievements.’’ See Life of Horner, i. 175.—ReEv. 

+t In Letter IV., from Lord Lyttelton to Hume, it appears that the latter confided 
the task of marking his Scoéticisms in his History to Lord Lyttelton. In our Magazine 
for last February, pp. 135, 136, we noticed some remarkable ones in the writings of 
various eminent authors of that country, to which we could have added other less illus- 
trious names. Even Dugald Stewart and the writers for the Edinburgh Review are not 
quite free from them. In the present volume a few occur: as vol. i. p. 31, “A new 
scene of thought is opened up.” Ib. p. 207, ‘‘ The sources of emolument had not 
been opened up.” Ib. p. 272, ‘‘ Open up a new prospect.’’ Ib. vol. ii. p. 335, “ An 
account for nine francs, which it appears he was not due,’’ i.e. did not owe; this ex- 
pression we never met with before.’’ Ib. p. 367, “The impressions produced on an 
on-looker ;’’ a periodical paper called the Lovker-on would have corrected this. Ib. 
p. 486, ‘‘ Hume had opened up his own mind.’”’ Ib. p. 515, ‘‘ I go very fast to de- 
cline.” Ib. p. 521, ‘*'To open up so wide a prospect.’ In the Life of Crabbe the 
poet, a Scotch writer says,—‘‘ My wife and sister carricd him to hear service,” p. 279, 
where we should say took.—Rev. 
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lished at Oxford in 1846. P. 26, he says, “ I never found any sensible 
tranquillity or amendment till I came to this firm and settled resolution in 
the main, viz. to neglect nothing to secure my eternal peace more than if 
I had been satisfied I should die within the day; nor to mind any thing 
that my secular obligations and duties deserved of me less than if I had 
been ensured to live fifty years more.” Of his temperance, he says, “ For 
near twenty years I continued sober, moderate, and plain in my diet, and 
in my greatest health drank not above a quart or three pints of wine at 
most in any day,” &c. Some of Cheyne’s sayings, it will be recollected, 
are quoted with approbation by Dr. Johnson, see Boswell’s Life, iv. 52, 
vi. 145, &c. It was Beau Nash who was one of his patients, and, being 
asked one day by Dr. Cheyne if he had followed his last prescription, 
replied in the negative ; adding, “ If I had, Doctor, I should certainly 
have broken my neck, for I threw it out of a two-pair-of-stairs window.” 
P. 83. Mr. Burton justly observes : 


‘‘TIt is one of the peculiar features 
of the history of mental philosophy, 
that there is scarcely ever a new principle, 
associated with the name of a great 
author, but it is shewn that it has been 
anticipated, in some oracular sentence, 
probably by an obscure writer. Joseph 
Glanvill is pretty well known as the 
author of ‘ Saducismus Triumphatus,’ a 


apparitions, which must have been pe- 
rused by all the curious in this species of 
lore. Glanvill was the author of various 
tracts on biblical subjects, but it is not 
generally known that he wrote a book 
on sceptical philosophy, called ‘ Scepsis 
Scientifica, or Confest Ignorance the Way 
to Science,’ until it was unearthed by the 
persevering inquiries of Mr. Hallam,”’ &c. 


vindication of the belief in witches and 


We think Mr. Burton has a little overrated the obscurity of this work; 


it has been long known to and possessed by us ; it is the second edition 
of the “ Vanity of Dogmatizing,” with a new preface and title-page. We 
have besides, of the same author : 

Essays on Important Subjects. 1655. 46. 

Two Choice and Useful Treatises. 1682. 8vo. 

Seasonable Reflections. 1676. 8vo. 

Philosophie Pieces on Experimental Philosophy. 1671. 

A Prefatory Answer to Mr. H. Shelley. 12mo. 1671. 

A Further Discourse of Mr. Shelley. 4to. 1671. 

Sermons and Remains, ed. by Horneck. 4to. 1681. 

The great platonic philosopher Henry More wrote Glanvill’s Life, pre- 
fixed to “ Saducismus Triumphatus,” 2d ed. 1662. Glanvill it is not gene- 
rally known wrote on Bath Springs, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
1669, also “ Whip for the Droll, fiddle to the Atheist.” 1668. Pro- 
' fessor Sedgwick calls Glanvill a man of stern rectitude and profound 
sagacity ; his style is elegant and manly, forcible and simple. We believe 
our learned friend Mr. Crossly possesses a continuation of Bacon’s New 
Atalantis, by J. Glanvill, in manuscript, with the title, “ Bensalem,” folio, 
63 pages. See “ Life of Worthington,” pp. 214, 299, 301. Glanvill’s 
argument against a necessary connexion of causes and effects is praised by 
Sir James Mackintosh in his “ View of Ethical Philosophy,” p. 137. 

P. 86.—Beattie, in his ‘‘ Essay on Truth,” says, ‘‘ Had I done but 
half as much as he (Hume) in labouring to subvert principles which 
ought ever to be held sacred, I know not whether the friends of truth would 
have granted me any indulgence. I am sure they ought not. Let me be 
treated with the lenity due to a good citizen no longer than I act as be- 
comes one.” On this Dr. Priestley observes, “ that certainly the obvious 
construction of this passage is, that Mr, Hume ought not to be treated with 
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the indulgence and lenity due to a good citizen, but ought to be punished as 
a bad one; and what is this but what a Bonner and a Gardiner might have 
put into the preamble of an order for his execution ?” Sir James Mackin- 
tosh also observes, “ Beattie, in his ‘ Essay on Truth ’—an unfair appeal to 
the multitude on philosophical questions—indulged himself in the per- 
sonalities and invective of a popular pamphleteer.” See “ View of Ethical 
Philosophy,” p. 214. We may add, that a little of the same /eaven is 
found in Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, and is certainly misplaced 
in the pure investigation of truth. 


P. 111.— While Hume was preparing 
for the press the third part of his ‘ Treatise 
of Human Nature,’ on the subject of 
Morals, Francis Hutcheson, then Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, was enjoying a reputation in the 
philosophical world scarcely inferior to that 
of either of his great contemporaries— 


Berkeley and Wolff. From the following 
correspondence it will be seen that Hume 
submitted the MS. of his forthcoming 
volume to Hutcheson’s inspection ; and 
he shows more inclination to receive with 
deference the suggestions of that distin- 
guished man, than to allow himself to be 
influenced from any other quarter.’’ 





On Hutcheson’s “System” the reader may consult Reid “On the Human 
Mind,” vol. ii. p. 531, or Dugald Stewart “On the Active and Moral 
Powers,” vol. i. p. 252-260. See also Stewart’s “ Life of Reid,” in cen- 
sure of Hutcheson’s language and reasonings, p. xiv. Dr. Parr was an 
admirer of Hutcheson, as may be seen in the notes to the famous “ Spital 
Sermon” (which we heard preached), pp. 51, 79, and Stewart’s “ Philo- 
sophical Essays,” p. 110, 8vo. The “ Life of Hutcheson,” by Dr. Leech- 
man, prefixed to Hutcheson’s “ System of Moral Philosophy,” 1755, Sir 
James Mackintosh calls a fine piece of philosophical biography (see 
“ View of Ethical Philosophy,” p. 128); but we never met with it. 

P. 125. Mr. Burton has given afew passages of Hume’s notes of matters 
which occurred to him in the course of his reading as worthy of ob- 
servation, or of remarkable thoughts passing through his mind. They 
were written on slips of paper. A considerable portion has not been made 
use of in Hume’s printed works ; but some of them contain information 
which is embodied in Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” It is an occurrence, 
he observes, quite characteristic of the friendship of these two great men, 
that either of them should have supplied the other with facts or ideas 
applicable to the subjects on which he might have been engaged. We can 


only extract a very few. The first is :— 


‘¢ Perhaps the custom of allowing pa- 
rents to murder their infant children, 
though barbarous, tends to render a state 
more populous ; asin China many marry 
by that inducement, and, such is the force 
of natural affection, that none make use 
of that privilege but in extreme necessity.” 

‘« No hospitals in Holland have any land 


or settled revenue, and yet the poor are | 


better provided for than any where else in 
the world.” 

‘* In the time of the monarchy the kings 
had the sole power of imposing taxes. In 
the time of the Republic ’tis strange to see 
this power belonging sometimes to the 
magistrates—sometimes to the senate or to 
the people. We learn from Livy, in the 
Second Punic War, that the senate could 
contract debt alone. Polybius says, that 
all money matters belonged to the Senate. 
The censors levied all the taxes, andfarmed 


them out to the Roman knights. The 

Romans could be no great politicians ; 

since the Senate could not gain the so- 

vereignty, nor the censors the supreme 

magistracy, notwithstanding these advant- 
Ss 


‘Men have much oftener erred ‘rom 
too great respect to government, than from 
too little.’’ 

‘* Within the last two thousand years 
almost all the despotic governments of the 
world have been improving, and the free 
ones degenerating ; so that now they are 
pretty near a par.”’ 

‘* Banks first invented in Sweden on 
account of their copper money.’’ 

“There is not a word of trade in all 
Machiavel, which is strange, considering 
that Florence rose only by trade.’ 

‘‘The farms were large among the an- 
cients. The Leontine farms in Sicily 
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contained 130,000 acres, and were farmed 
to eighty-three farmers.’’ 

“Machiavel makesita question whether 
absolute power is best founded on the no- 
bility or the people. In my opinion, a 
subject who usurps upon a free state cannot 
trust the nobles, and must caress the peo- 
ple. This was the case with the Roman 
emperors ; but an established monarchy 
is better founded on the nobles.’’ 

“The French commerce sunk much 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
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‘¢ Many of the chief officers of the army 
were named by the people in old Rome.”’ 

“ The senators were forbid trade among 
the Romans.”’ 

‘¢ In the Roman government there was 
a great restraint on liberty, since a man 
could not leave his colony, or live where 
he pleased.’’ 

“ Horses were very rare among the an- 
cients (before the Romans), and not em- 
ployed in anything but war. Ist. In the 
retreat of the 10,000 it would have been 


tury, by reason of their infidelity in their easy to have mounted the whole army if 
goods.” horses had been as common as at present. 

“The people commonly live poorest 2nd. They had about fifty horses, which 
in countries which have the richest natural instead of increasing diminished during 


soil.” the road, though very useful. 3rd. In the 

‘‘The holidays in Athens made two spoils of villages Xenophon frequently 
months in the year.”’ mentions sheep and oxen—never horses. 

‘‘ The public in Athens paid twenty per 4th, Cleombrotus’ army, in lib. 5, Hist. 
cent. for money.” made use of asses for the carriages. 

P. 144.—Hume’s studies extended over almost every branch of literature, 
and included almost all that was excellent. He says, in one passage, that 
he liked to be engaged in conversation, for he had read every book that 
was worth reading: agreeing most wisely with Gray, who said, how much 
could be done by any one who could confine himself to the great original 
authors of their country ! which is surely wiser than aiming at the universal 
knowledge of one of the great fathers of the Church, of whom it is said, 
“‘Quod Hieronymus nescivit, nullus mortalium unquam scivit.” Hume 
gives some short and characteristic sketches of the peculiar merits and 
qualities of Cicero’s Orations.* He thinks Cicero’s reasonings, in his 
Orations, are very often loose, and what we should think to be wandering 
from the point, insomuch that now-a-days a lawyer who should give him- 
self such liberties would be in danger of meeting with a reprimand from 
the judge, or at least of being admonished of the point in question. His 
Orations against Verres, however, are an exception. These Orations have 
all great merit. The Oration for Milo is in every respect very beautiful ; 
but there are some points in the reasoning that surprise me. The Orations 
for Marcellus and Ligarius, as also that of Archias, are very fine, and 
chiefly because the subjects do not require or admit of close reasoning. 
In the conclusion of the Oration for Plancius the passions are well touched. 
There are many noble passages in the Oration for Murena. He says of 
Cicero's “ Philippics,” that it is a pleasure to read and compare the two 
first Philippics, that you may judge of the manners of those times, com- 





* Though Hume could estimate and approve the wit of Cicero, a great authority in 
the present day considers that he failed in his attempts at humour in his own writings. 
‘* Hume’s Essays, in which he tried to imitate Addison, in lightly commenting on 
manners, are wretchedly bad, and were properly excluded by him in subsequent editions, 
and have been most uncharitably reprinted by his recent biographers.’’ See Lord 
Campbell’s ‘* Lives of the Chancellors,” vi. p. 29. Lord Campbell probably alludes 
to the Essays on Modesty, on Love and Marriage, and on History, reprinted in 
Ritchie’s Life of Hume, App. p. 369 to p. 409, concluding eight essays. The three 
above mentioned were reprinted by Hume himself, in the edition of 1748, by Millar. 
The other five, the last being the Character of Sir Robert Walpole, which is to be 
found in a note in essay the fourth, (“ Politics a Science,’’) are in edition 1748, p. 37. 
We confess that we do not understand the meaning of the following sentence in the 
Life of Mr. Horner: ‘* There is a Life of Hume with a discreditable name on the 
title-page.” See vol. i. p. 404.—-Rev. 
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pared to modern manners. Of the first, he says, “In short, the whole 
oration is of such a strain that the Duke of Argyle might have spoke it 
in the House of Peers against my Lord Orford ; and decency would not 
allow the greatest enemies to go further.” Of the second, which Juvenal 
calls the Divine Philippic, “There is great genius and wit in many pas- 
sages of this oration; but I think the whole turn of it would not now be 
generally admired.” . 

P. 151.—The biographer, in a note, observes, “ That the practice of 
sending young men to the continental universities seems to have continued 
for a longer time in the north than in the south. Within these few years 
it was not uncommon, north of the Grampians, to meet with elderly country 
gentlemen recalling to each other the memorable events of their student-life 
at Leyden.” To this we add, that Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the 
Chancellors,” observes, “ ‘That Boswell seems to have been the last of the 
Scotch advocates sent to study at Leyden,” (vi. p. 8.) And Mr. Towns- 
hend, in his “ Lives of the Judges,” observes, “ That the late Sir William 
Grant went there.” (See ii. 192.) 

At p. 228 are some short lyric poems by Hume, which are very well for 
one not professing himself a poet, and better than some by those who do. 
But, as our readers will like to judge for themselves of the poetical powers 
of the philosopher—and in these enlightened days every reader is a judge 
—we select one poem, as a favourable specimen: it alludes to the subject 
of Mrs. Greville’s “ Ode to Indifference.” 


Go, plaintive sounds, and to the fair 
My secret wounds impart ; 

Tell all I hope, tell all 1 fear,— 
Each motion of my heart. 


But she, methinks, is listening now 
To some amusing strain, 

The smile that triumphs on her brow 
Seems not to heed my pain. 


Yet, plaintive sounds, yet, yet delay, 
Howe’er my love repine, 

Let this gay minute pass away, 
The next, perhaps, is mine. 


Yes, plaintive sounds, no longer crost, 
Your griefs shall soon be o’er ; 

Her cheek, undimpled now, has lost 
The smile it lately wore. 


Yes, plaintive sounds, she now is yours, 
’Tis now your turn to move ; 

Essay to soften all her powers, 
And be that softness love. 


Cease, plaintive sounds, your task is done ; 
That serious, tender air 

Proves o’er her heart the conquest won, 
I see you melting there. 


Return ye smiles, return again, 
Bring back each sprightly grace ; 

I yield up to your charming reign 
That sweet, enchanting face. 


I take no outward shows amiss ; 
Rove where you will, her eyes : 

Still let her smiles each shepherd bless, 
So that she hear my sighs, 
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“Tf this poem,” says Mr. Burton, “be deficient in force or polish, it has, 
at least, the merit of simplicity, and of not being a slavish adaptation to 
the formal taste of the age.” 

P. 257.—“ Sir Thomas Robinson.”—Perhaps the biographer was not 
aware that there were two Sir Thomas Robinson’s moving in the same 
circles at the same time. One was a person of very considerable ac- 
complishments ; he added a wing to Vanburgh’s Castle Howard. We 
could, had we any room to spare, give an entertaining series of sketches 
of his life from manuscript authority. One died in 1776, and one in 1780. 
The last was very thin and ¢all, and when it was told to Lord Chesterfield 
that Sir Thomas Robinson was dying, by inches,—“ then” said he, “he 
has still much time to live.”—-He was a common figure in the caricatures 
of the day. 

P. 361.—“ Oceana” of “ Harrison,” corr. “ Harrington 

P. 368.—< The Life of Ruddiman, by Chalmers.’—*“ This book is 
valuable, as containing some of the finest specimens of mixed bombast and 
bathos in the English language.”—We add that it is severely handled in 
Irvine’s excellent “ Life of Buchanan,” in several places, as Pref. p. xxviii. 
p. 69, 263, &e. 

P. 392.—“ Some years ago, he wrote a tragedy called ‘ Agis,’ which 
some of the best judges, such as the Duke of Argyle, Sir George Lyttelton, 
and Mr. Pitt, very much approved of.”—See the great Lord Chatham’s 
criticism on Agis, in Gent. Mag. for March, 1826, and “ Walpole’s” in 
his “ Letters to Lady Ossory,” vol. ii. p. 136. 

P. 396.—* Crebillon the younger,” says Mr. Burton, ‘‘ was certainly 
a free writer, but scarcely deserved the very opprobrious name which 
he obtained of the French Petronius.” Gray, in a letter to West, says, 
‘« Now as the paradisaical pleasure of the Mahomedans consist in playing 
on the flute and lying with houris, be mine to read eternal new romances 
of Marevaux and Crebillon.”——Works, ii. 152. 

P. 434.—“ Have you seen the second volume of‘ Blackwell’s Court of 
Augustus ?’ I had it some days lying on my table, and, on turning it over, 
met with passages very singular, for their ridicule and absurdity,” &c. 
This book was reviewed, on its appearance, by Dr. Johnson; see his 
Works. Irvine, in his “ Lives of the Scotch Poets,” i. 170, says, “« His 
unfortunate admiration of the style and manner of Lord Shaftesbury has be- 
trayed him into perpetual affectation.” See also Warton’s Pope, vol. iv. 379 ; 
speaking of his Life of Homer, which he calls, “ a work, though written in- 
deed with some affectation of style, abounding in curious researches and ob- 
servations, and places Homer in a new light.” Beattie, in his “ Essays,” 
p. 756, calls Blackwell ‘ a very learned writer.” Bishop Berkeley is sup- 
posed to have assisted Blackwell in his “ Life of Homer.” See Disraeli’s 
Miscellanies, on the style of Blackwell, p. 91. 

P. 23, ii—*Iam told that one Dr. Brown has published a book in 
London, where there is a note containing personal reflections on me :—‘ A 
certain historian of our times, bent upon popularity and gain, published 
a large volume, and omitted no opportunity that offered to disgrace 
religion,” &c. Besides his Estimate, mentioned by Mr. Burton, Brown 
wrote an “ Essay on Poetry and Music,” 4to., and an “ Essay upon Satire,” 
inserted in Warburton’s and later collections of Pope’s Works. Hewas a 
man of extreme vanity and morbid sensibility, which accompanied him 
through life, and hurried him to the rash act which terminated his existence, 

Gent. Maa. Vor, XXXI, 2Y 
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His “ Tragedy of Barbarossa” was acted in 1754, and it is said he was 
delighted with Garrick’s patronage of it, and the way it was got up, till, in 
repeating the epilogue, Garrick came to the following unfortunate line— 


Let the poor devil eat, allow him that— 


which drove him out of the house in a fit of indignation. He was patronised 
by Warburton. The cause which drove him to suicide is not ascertained ; 
it has been sometimes attributed to repentance of an engagement he made 
to go to Russia. There is much about this unfortunate event in the manu- 
script letters I possess from Gray to Mason, and some strange anxieties 
and mysterious expressions of both parties, which I confess I do not un- 
derstand. 

P. 36.—“ Hume says, in his ‘own life,’ of the Natural History of Religion 
—‘ Its public entry was rather obscure, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a 
pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal petulance, arrogance, and scurrility 
which distinguished the Warburtonian school,’” &c.—See on this subject 
Dr. Parr’s Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, p. 160, &c., 
in his dedication to “ Two Tracts addressed to a Learned Critic” (Hurd), 
p- 161. ‘David Hume,” we are told, and upon the authority of one 
whose productions are notoriously exempt from the same charges,— 
“David Hume was a captious, versatile, and evasive writer. He was a 
puny dialectician from the North, who came to the attack with a beggarly 
troop of routed sophisms. He was the philosophical head of a philoso- 
phical gang who dealt in mere pedlars’ ware of matter and motion, He it 
seems was not worthy of elaborate animadversions adapted to the instruc- 
tion or entertainment of learned readers. But ‘an hour,’ even ‘a vacant 
hour,’ when employed by Dr. Richard Hurd ‘ was fully sufficient to ex- 
pose to the laughter of every man that could read the futility, vanity, and 
licence of Mr. David Hume.’” “ All this had been said once, and therefore 
might be said again with equal effect. It was said justly, the first time, 
for David Hume was an infidel ; and it was said, most probably, a second 
time, for Dr. Hurd was now a bishop.” Parr quotes, also, from Hurd’s 
pamphlet—*“ A learned theologian (Warburton) who had earthed Mr. 
Hume in the obscure regions of philosophy, where he lay rolled up in the 
scoria of dogmatist and sceptic, ran down together,” &c. 

P. 43.—“TI have read a small pamphlet called ‘ Sketches,’ which, from 
the style, I take to be Dr. Armstrong’s, though the public voice gives it 
to Allan Ramsay.” See the second volume of Armstrong’s Works, vol. ii. 
p- 131; they were written in 1758. In one of them the following 
prophetic declaration of Fuseli’s future fame occurs. “As to history 
(historical painting) itself, besides some promising specimens of it at home, 
perhaps even this barren age has produced a genius, not indeed of British 
growth, unpatronised, and at present almost unknown, who may live to 
astonish, to terrify, and delight all Europe.” Armstrong travelled through 
France and Italy with Fuseli, who spoke highly in favour of the general 
benevolence of his character. A short biography of him may be found in 
Campbell's “ History of Scottish Poetry,” p. 222. He was unsuccessful 
as a physician, and probably his prospects were closed by his ill-advised 
poem, “ The Economy of Love,’—such poetry is no introduction to 
practice. There is a violent paper against Armstrong in Churchill's 
« Journey,” vol. iii. p. 229. Consult Miss Burney’s “ Remonst.,” vol. i. 
p- 19; Wilkes’s “ Correspondence,” vol, i. p. 204—211, and iv. p. 220; 
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Knowles’s “ Life of Fuseli,” vol. i. p. 47 to 59 ; Forbes's “ Life of Beattie,” 
vol, i, p. 203; and “ Physic and Physicians,” vol. ii. p. 279, for further 
accounts of Armstrong, We remember Sir Francis Burdett quoting from 
Armstrong in the House of Commons a few years since. Pinkerton thought 
Armstrong’s tragedy of the “ Forced Marriage ” was extremely well written, 
but too melancholy. “ Mad tragedies,” he adds, “ought only to be acted 
in Bedlam.” 

P. 52.—* TI believe I mentioned to you a French gentleman, Monsieur 
Helvetius, whose book ‘ De |’Esprit,’ was making a great noise in Europe. 
He is a very fine genius, and has the character of a very worthy man, &c” 
The article “ Helvetius,” in the “ Biographie Universelle,” by Monsieur 
St. Saurin, is full of interesting and curious details. See also “ Barante, 
de la Litterature Frangaise,” p. 181, and “ Tableau de Litterature,” par 
Victor Fabre, p.77. Suard’s “ Melanges de Litterature,” vol. i. may be con- 
sulted on this work, and on Voltaire’s opinion of it. Parr, in his “ Spital 
Sermon,” has spoken of Helvetius’s moral theory, p. 50; and Dugald 
Stewart, in his “ Active and Moral Powers,” vol. i. p. 4—6, may be con- 
sulted on the term “passive,” as used by Helvetius. The Edinburgh 
Review (No. civ. p. 803) says truly, “When Helvetius produced that 
celebrated work, so rich in anecdote, illustration, and isolated brilliancy of 
remark, he was accused of merely collecting and forming into a whole the 
opinions current in the circles in which he mixed every day.” Those who 
wish to collect more copious accounts of Helvetius and his celebrated work 
must consult the “ Correspondence Generale” of Voltaire, and his “ Dic- 
tionnaire Philosoph.” art. Quisquis de Ramus. 

P. 56.—*“ Ferguson’s History of Civil Society,” p. 385. “Imme- 
diately before its publication, Hume recommended Ferguson’s friends to 
prevail on him to suppress the work, as likely to be injurious to the 
author’s literary reputation.” He acknowledged his advice was erroneous, 
as the book soon attained a high character, and had great success. Hume 
was so pleased at this that he several times took up the book again, hoping 
he was mistaken, but to his great mortification and sorrow he was not able 
to change his sentiments. ‘We shall see (he says) by the character of 
its fame, whether or not he was mistaken.” [It is curious that Hume men- 
tions that both Helvetius and Saurin told him at Paris that they had been 
consulted by Montesquieu about the “ Esprit des Loix,” and used the 
freedom to tell him that he ought to suppress the book, which they foresaw 
would much injure his reputation. Hume thus gives his own opinion on 
Montesquieu’s work :] “ Though it has considerably sunk in vogue, and 
will probably still sink further, it maintains a high reputation, and probably 
will never be totally neglected. It has considerable merit, ie nce wy 
the grace of its pointed wit, and notwithstanding its false refinements an 
its rash and crude positions.” Dr. Joseph Warton, in his edition of Pope 
(iii. p. 115), tells us that Ferguson’s work was highly commended by Lord 
Mansfield. Sir William Jones was highly pleased with it, especially with the 
chapter on the “ Relaxation of National Spirit.” It bas also received the 
praise of Professor Miller in his Philosophy of History, vol. i. p. 23. 
“ Ferguson is one of those who has best speculated on the progressive im- 
provement of society ;” but, the judgment of Monsieur Cousin, in his 
Introduction to the History of Philosophy, p. 386, is very unfavourable. 
He says—“ A work without any decided character, in which an estimable 
tone of morality prevails, but in which weakness of thought seems to 
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contend for pre-eminence with weakness of erudition.” Of his Roman 
RepuBlic, Niebuhr says, ‘ Ferguson is a respectable and ingenious writer, 
but unlearned ; he was no scholar, and had no idea of the Roman constitu- 
tion ; he wrote pragmatically, and with a moral tendency. To those who 
want to acquire a knowledge of Roman history the book is worth nothing.” 
See Niebuhr’s Rome, iv. p. 83. See also Arnold’s Roman Hist. vol. ]. 
p- 219. An interesting account of Ferguson is given in Dr. Watson’s 
lately published “ Practice of Physic,” vol.i. p. 491, by the late Dr. Gregory 
of Edinburgh. “In his sixtieth year Ferguson had a shock of paralysis. 
He consulted Dr. Black. By his advice he ate vegetables, and drank 





milk and water. 


Hume’s love of broad jokes. 


“ Hume To Mr. Ruat. 

6 July, 1759. 

“ Dear Ruat,—I am very much obliged 
to you for the desire you express to Miss 
Elliot of hearing from me; and particu- 
larly your wishing to be informed by me 
of any news that pass.* As soon as I 
knew certainly how to direct to you, I 
have set down to write, and, though the 
Occurrences are no way extraordinary 
which I can communicate, they shall all be 
strictly, and literally, and certainly true, 
and you may venture to tell them as such 
to all the idle people that frequent Buxton. 
This morning there arrived an express 
from Admiral Hawke’s fleet, giving an 
account that the French fleet had sallied 
out of Brest with twenty-four ships of the 
line, and had engaged the English fleet in 
a desperate and bloody battle, from morn- 
ing to night, which ended in a total vic- 
tory on our side. There are seven of 
the French ships sunk and burnt, and four 
taken. There are two of our capital 
ships sunk, and the Admiral’s ship was 
blown up, with its whole company, not 
one of whom was saved. Prince Edward, 
in the Phoenix, behaved to admiration ; 
but towards the end of the engagement, 
an unlucky cannon ball carried away both 
his legs, by which it is feared we shall 
lose that promising ‘young Prince. Our 
friend, poor Dr. Adair, would not go be- 
low deck, but stood by the Prince’s side 
during the whole engagement, till his 


He got quite free of paralysis, became robust, and died 
in full possession of his faculties at ninety-three. 
corpulent and ruddy, and lived freely.” 


At one time he was 
We now give a specimen of 


head was carried off by a double-headed 
shot. About three hours after the arrival 
of this express, there arrived another from 
the west, giving an account of the landing 
of the French in Torbay, to the number 
of twenty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse. They believe already, in London, 
that they are sixty thousand strong. The 
panic is inconceivable. The people in the 
country are hurrying up to town; those 
in the town are hurrying down to the 
country. Nobody thinks of resistance. 
Every one believes the French, Popery, 
and the Pretender to be at their heels. 
What adds to our general confusion is the 
discovery of treachery in our councils. 
Mr. Pitt is sent to the Tower, for holding 
a secret correspondence with the French ; 
his ciphers and letters are taken, Mr. 
Wood, our friend (if he cau be said to 
deserve that name), is thrown into a dun- 
geon: and there will be certain proofs 
to convict him of that treachery. In order 
to prepare the way for this blow, the per- 
fidious French had employed somebody to 
blow up the magazine in the Tower. I 
heard the explosion this morning about five 
o’clock. All London is covered with 
rubbish, and stones, and bricks, and 
broken arms. There fell into our back 
court a shattered musket and the bleed- 
ing leg of aman. I thought the day of 
judgment was come when I first heard 
the explosion, and began seriously to think 
of my sins.’? 


In the unrelenting spirit of his malicious whim and banter, he proceeds : 


“ These events will all of them make a 
figure in future historians ; and it is happy 
for these gentlemen, who are or ought to 
be very scrupulous with regard to matters 


of fact, that they can so well reconcile the 
true and the marvellous. As to private 
news there is little stirring; only Dr. 
Warburton turned Mahometan, and was 


* This expression of ‘ news that pass,”’ for ‘‘ passes,’’ as an Englishman would 
say, we presume is a northern provincialism.. We see in Todd’s Johnson ‘ news! 


without the singular, unless it be considered as singular.’’—Rev. 
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circumcised last week. They say he is to 
write a book in order to prove the divine 
legation of Mahomet, and it is not 
doubted but he will succeed as well as in 
proving that of Moses. I saw him yes- 
terday in the Mall with his turban, which 
really becomes him very well. Poor An- 
drew Millar is declared bankrupt; his 
debts amount to above 40,0002. and it is 
said his creditors will not get above three 
shillings in the pound. All the world 
allow him to be diligent and industrious ; 
but his misfortunes are ascribed to the 
extravagance of his wife, a very ordinary 
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case in this city. Miss ————— yester- 
day morning declared her marriage with 
Dr. Armstrong; but we were surprised 
in the afternoon to find Mr. Short, the 
optician, come in and challenge her for 
his wife. It seems she has been married 
privately for some time to both of them. 
Her sister has been much more prudent, 
whom we find to have confined herself en- 
tirely to gallantry, and to have privately 
entertained a correspondence with three 
gallants. I am, dear Ruat, with great 
truth, your most sincere friend and hum- 
ble servant,’’ &c. 





P. 479.—* Professor Millar, afterwards author of the ‘ Historical View of 
the English Government,’ who had even then shewed himself as one of the 
most powerful antagonists of Hume’s ‘ Constitutional Doctrines.’” The 
late Mr. Fox used to speak highly of this work. Lord Brougham, in his 
“Colonial Policy,” ii. p. 537, says, “The work of Miller, however pleasing 
from its liberal spirit, displays a fault too common among the philosophers 
of this country, that of theorising upon an imperfect induction.” Sir J. 
Mackintosh also praises the work ; see his “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 412, and 
“ Memoirs of William Taylor,” vol. ii. p. 239, who compares Millar to the 
Abbé Mabley. Professor Smyth says, “ Great light has been thrown 
upon our early history by Professor Millar; he is the author you must 
study.” And, lastly, Mr. Hallam says, “It is worthy of remark that 
since the treatise of Nathaniel Bacon, itself open to much exception, there 
has been no historical development of a constitution founded upon extensive 
researches, or calculated to give a just notion of its character; for those 
parts of Fleury’s history which profess to trace the progress of government 
are still more jejune than the rest of the volume, and the work of Pro- 
fessor Miller, of Glasgow, however pleasing for its liberal spirit, displays 
a fault too common among the philosophers of his country, that of theorising 
upon an imperfect induction, and very often on a total misapprehension of 
particular facts.” See “ Middle Ages,” vol. i. p. x. 

P. 519.—We are informed in a note “that while this sheet is passing 
through the press, the French newspapers announce a new translation of 
Hume’s ‘ History :’ ‘ Precedée d’un Essai sur la Vie et les Ecrits de Hume, 
par Campenon, de l’Academie Frangaise.’ ” 

P. 84.—“ There is one Dr. Leland, who has lately 
Philip of Macedon, which is one of the best periods. The book, they tell 
me, is perfectly well wrote,” &c. We possess the copy of this work that 
belonged to Mr. Wm. Mitford, the historian of Greece, who has inserted many 
marginal notes and remarks chiefly of Leland’s blunders and mistakes, and 
in a note in vol. vii. chapter xxxvi. of his History, p. 327—331, he has given 
his opinion of Leland, as, “ Let the reader see whether even Leland’s 
‘ Demosthenes’ will warrant half what is to be found in Leland’s ‘ Life 
of Philip,’ for which the authority of Demosthenes is there claimed.” And 
on the same work a later and still more popular writer of the history of 
the same people observes, “ Leland’s remark on the strength of Mr. Hume, 
vol. i. p. 214, is one of the passages which beguile the reading of a not 
very interesting book.” See Thirlwall’s “ Greece,” vol. v. p. 279, note. 

P. 86.—On Macpherson’s “ Ossian” enough has been said; we will 
therefore only observe that a witty critical review for March, 1773, on 


wrote the life of 
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Macpherson’s “ Homer ” was written by George Steevens. 


[ April, 
Southey says, 


“ Macpherson seems to have practised hexameters, for his ‘ Ossian ’ is full 
of fragments of them, with the frequent recurrence of whole lines and 


pentameters.” 


See “ Memoir of William Taylor,” i. p. 337. 


P. 114.—We must give a portion of Hume’s judgment on the “ Emile ” 


of Rousseau. 


‘* All the writings of that author appear 
to me admirable, particularly on the head 
of eloquence, and, if I be not much mis- 
taken, he gives to the French tongue an 
energy which it scarce seems to have 
reached in any other hands. But as his 
enemies have objected that with this domi- 
neering force of genius there is always in- 
termingled some degree of extravagance, 
it is impossible for his friends altogether 
to deny the charge, and, were it not for 
his frequent and earnest protestations to 
the contrary, one would be apt to suspect 
that he chooses his topics less from per- 
suasion than from the pleasure of shewing 
his invention, and surprising the reader 
by his paradoxes. The ‘ Treatise of Edu- 
cation,’ as it possesses much of the merit, 
seems also exposed to the faults, of his other 
performances, and, as he indulges his love 
of the marvellous even in so serious and 


important a subject, he has given a pledge 
to the public that he was in earnest in all 
his other topics. If I dared to object 
anything to M. Rousseau’s eloquence, 
which is the shining side of his character, 
I should say it was not wholly free from 
the defect sometimes found in that of the 
Roman orator, and that their great talent 
for expression was apt to produce a pro- 
lixity in both. This last performance 
chiefly is exposed to this objection, and J 
own that, though it abounds in noble and 
shining passages, it gave me rather less 
pleasure than his former writings; how- 
ever, it carries still the stamp of a great 
genius, and, what enhances its beauty, the 
stamp of a very particular genius. The 
noble pride, and spleen, and indignation of 
the author bursts out with freedom in a 
hundred places, and serves fully to charac- 
terise the lofty spirit of the man,’’ &c. 


Those who are curious in knowing Voltaire’s opinion, or rather in reading 


his strictures on this work, may turn to the “ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” 
tome ii. p. 287, and iii. p. 100, art. “ Bourreau,” and to “ Faceties,” 
tome ii. p. 261, and to several passages in his correspondence with 


D’Alembert. 
sur Rousseau,” vol. ii. p. 403. 


On the intended termination of ‘* Emile” see “ Memoires 


P. 181.—On Lord Kaimes’ “ Elements of Criticism” we have Hume’s 


not very favourable opinion :— 


“ IT never thought that Lord Kaimes’ 
Elements would be a popular book; but 
I hoped that, as you engage for no copy 
money, it would certainly defray the 
charge of paper and print, and on that 
footing alone I recommended it to you. 
I find the author’s expectations raised 
up to a vast pitch ; and indeed there are 
some parts of the work ingenious and 
curious; but it is too abstruse and crabbed 


Again,— 


‘* Our friend, I mean your friend, Lord 
Kaimes, had much provoked Voltaire, who 
never forgives, and never thinks any enemy 
below his notice. He has accordingly 
sent to the Gazette de Litterature an article 
with regard to the Elements of Criticism, 
which turns that book extremely into ridi- 
cule, with a good deal of wit. I tried to 


ever to take with the public. As to the 

advice you desire me to give him, it is cer- 

tainly very salutary ; but I fancy neither 

I nor any other of his friends will ever 

venture to mention it. The admonitions 

which come from you (A. Millar) are 

commonly the most effectual ; and if this 

book do not sell, I think it were not amiss 

that you tell him the plain truth without, 
disguise or circumlocution.”’ 


have it suppressed before it was printed, but 
the authors of that Gazette told me that 
they durst not suppress or alter anything 
that came from Voltaire. I suppose his 
lordship held that satiric wit as cheap 
as he does all the rest of the human race, 
and will not be in the least mortified by 
his censure,’’ 


In one of the Romances of Voltaire we recollect he says :—“ Ensuite 
on tenta rudement sur un Ecossais (Lord Kaimes) qui c’est avisé de don- 
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ner des regles de goit, et de critiquer les plus admirables endroits de Racine, 
sans savoir la Francais.” It appears from Forbes’s Life of Beattie, that 
Lord Kaimes did not understand Greek, and Doctor Parr used to say, 
that the classical quotations were furnished to Lord Kaimes by a French 
abbé. Priestley, in his Lectures on Oratory, has borrowed most of his 
quotations from this work.—See his Preface, p. iii. 

P. 209.—* There is perhaps no more striking type of the character and 
condition of the Parisian coteries than one of Hume’s most intimate 
friends, Madam Geoffrin,” &c. and this is followed by some excellent 
reflections on the peculiar state of society in Paris at this time. After 
mentioning that persons of indifferent or bad character, anathematised by 
the church, held incapable of giving evidence in the courts of law, were 
still sought after and caressed, the writer observes :—“ This state of 
matters could not have existed unless the aristocracy, notwithstanding that 
ease with which they permitted themselves to be approached, were able 
effectually to mark precisely the point where the advance was to stop, and 
could feel themselves among persons, who, like old family servants, never 
presume upon familiarity,” &c. Our readers will thank us for pointing 
out to their notice two letters from D’Alembert to M. de Condorcet, on 
Madam Geoffrin’s death, with the motto— 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam cari capitis ? 
where every line is full of tender regret and unaffected sorrow, and the 
traces of a long and affectionate friendship too soon dissolved! ‘The cha- 
racter he draws of her in these soft and melancholy pages is most 
attractive. “ Encore, Madam Geoffrin! Oui, encore elle! Ames seches 
et frivoles, ce n’est pas pour vous ae jécris. Ames tendres et sensibles, 
croyez moi et pardonnez moi.” But we must break off, or we should 
transcribe the whole. 

P. 219.—*“ Next to D’Alembert, his (Hume’s) closest friendship seems to 
have been with the honest and thoughtful statesman Zurgot, who, in the 
midst of that reckless whirl of vanity, was already looking far into the future, 
and predicting from the disorganised and menacing condition of the elements 
of French society the storm that was to come..... There are man 
circumstances showing that, much as he loved the social ease combined with 
learning and wit, for which his Parisian circle was conspicuous, he disliked 
one prominent feature of that social system—the scornful infidelity, the 
almost intolerance of anything like earnest belief, so often exhibited both 
in speech and conduct,” &c. With what mingled dignity and beauty the 
name of this philosophic statesman is introduced by Dugald Stewart at the 
close of his observations on the happiness of a well-regulated mind! ‘“ The 
melancholy contrasts which old men are sometimes disposed to make, be- 
tween its (the world’s) condition, when they are about to leave it, and that 
at which they find it at the commencement of their career, arises in most 
cases from the unlimited influence which in their early years they had 
allowed to the fashion of the times, in the formation of their characters, 
How different from those sentiments and prospects which dignified the 
retreat of Turgot, and brightened the declining days of Franklin.” 

P. 241.—“ When I rail at March I get no other reply than ‘ God 
d—n you; if your letter was of consequence, why the devil did you trust it 
to such a foolish fellow as me?’” March was Lord March, afterwards 
the famous Duke of Queensberry. Curious anecdotes of him at Paris at 
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this time, and his correspondence from that city, and his manner of life, 
may be seen in “ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” by E. H. Jesse. 
4 vols. &c. 

The author has a judicious and good note on the Abbé Morellet, whose 
lively and entertaining Memoirs he quotes. Some notice of him may be 
seen in Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 346—8. But we may 
quote from a work not ranked among the belles lettres some account of 
the affliction of his age:—“The Abbé Morellet was afflicted with this 
distressing disease—the prurigo formicans. At the advanced age of 
80 years, it obliged him to rise several times in the course of the night 
and sponge his body with vinegar and water containing the acetate of 
lead. Writing to Alibert, he expressed himself as writhing on the ‘ gril 
de St. Laurent.’”—See Erasmus Wilson on Diseases of the Skin, p. 255. 
Of Adam Smith he says :—“J’avais connu Smith dans un voyage qu'il 
avait fait en France, vers 1762; i/ parlait fort mal notre langue. M. 
Turgot, qui aimoit aussi que moi la metaphysique, estimait beaucoup son 
talent. Nous le vimes plusieurs fois: il fut presenté chez Helvétius ; nous 
parlames theorie commerciale, credit publique, et de plusieurs points du 
grand ouvrage qu'il meditait. Il me fit present d’un fort joli portefeuille 
Anglais de poche, qui etait a son usage, et dont je me suis servi vingt 
ans.” * In this volume (p. 229) we have the well-known prophecy of 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse. At the death of Louis XV. Morellet says,— 
“ Je trouvai deux carosses des notres revenant fort vite a la ville, et 
s’arretant pour me dire—C’est fini. Mais je me souviens surtout que 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, que etoit avec eux, me dit a la parterre— 
‘ Mon cher Abbé, nous allons avoir pis.’” 

P. 295.—« He (Rousseau) states in the ‘Confessions’ that when Wallace's 
work on the Number of Mankind was passing through the press, Hume 
undertook the revision of the proof sheets, though the work was written 
against himself.” In Dr. Price’s Four Dissertations, p. 7, there is a long 
and pointed reference to the admirable work of Dr. Wallace, p. 138, 4to. 
edit. Dr. Parr says,—“ This work has been given in Payne’s Cata- 
logue, 1770, to Dr. Price, but there is no resemblance to Dr. Price’s 
style or manner of reasoning. There is more vivacity, more taste, more 
sensibility, than there is in the writings of Dr. Price. There are many 
instances of Scoticisms.t I was particularly struck with the vindication of 
Providence, the scheme of liberty, and the scheme of necessity.—S. Parr.” 

P. 312.—Dr. Blair had desired Hume to ask Rousseau whether the 
principal scenes in his Héloise were not founded on real events. Hume 
says,—* I had asked M. Rousseau the question you proposed to me. He 
answered, that the story of his Héloise had some general and distant re- 
semblance to reality, such as was sufficient to warm his imagination and 





* “ Morellet,’’ says Mr. Horner, “ knows more of the matter (of political economy) 
than any other person living, as he has been a labourer in that line, and of the first 
class, for nearly fifty years. I suppose you heard of the First Consul having nomi- 
nated him to the Conseil de Commerce ; but he complains sadly of the ignorance that 
is triumphant,—all his representations and remonstrances are ineffectual. He has 
preserved his name unsullied through the Revolution, and a character for independ- 
ence. The same can hardly be said of many literary men at Paris, though they have, 
upon the whole, behaved less atrociously and servilely than the men of science. Mo- 
rellet has likewise preserved his library, which is very rich and curious in one way. 
When it is dispersed, I hope we shall collect some fragments.’’—Rerv. 

t+ As — p. 297. I think Reid uses “ presently ’’ for “ at present.’’—Rev, 
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assist his invention, but that all the chief circumstances were fictitious. I 
have heard in France that he had been employed to teach music to a young 
lady, a boarder in a convent at Lyons, and that the master and scholar 
fell mutually in love with each other ; but the affair was not attended with 
any consequences. I think this work his masterpiece, though he himself 
told me he valued most his ‘ Contrat Social,’ which is as preposterous a 
judgment as that of Milton, who preferred the ‘ Paradise Regained’ to all his 
other performances.” Sir J. Edw. Smith in his Travels, i. 97, says :— 
“ The character of Julia after her marriage was drawn for Madame 
Boy de-la-Tour, of Lyons, an intimate friend of Rousseau ; but the story of 
the Nouvelle Héloise has nothing to do with this lady’s history.” Madame 
de Genlis, in her Memoirs, relates of Rousseaun—“ He told us that he 
‘wrote all the letters of Julia on beautiful small paper with vignettes, that 
he afterwards folded them like letters, and read them in his walks with as 
much transport as if he had received them from an adored mistress.” 
Moore in his Life of Sheridan, i. 235, says :—“ The brouillon of Rousseau’s 
Héloise is in the Library of the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, and affords 
a study at which more than the mere ‘ auceps syllabarum ’ might delight.” 
There seems also to be, or have been, an autograph copy of Héloise in the 
possession of the widow of General Bazancourt. Mr. Barrington, in his 
Sketches, ii. p. 381, says,—*“ The librarian of the Chamber of Deputies 
showed me the original MS. of Rousseau’s Confessions, and of his Eloisa. 
His writing is as legible as print. The Eloisa, a work of mere fancy, is 
without an obliteration.” —Vol. ii. 381. 

P. 863.—“ D’Alembert is a very agreeable companion and of irre- 
proachable morals,” &c. Madame de Genlis in her Memoirs, iii. p. 79, 
says,— D’Alembert’s vulgar expression of face, his shrill and shar 
voice, were disagreeable to me; in conversation he was bitter, full of buf- 
foonery, vulgar, and caustic.” On the last illness and death of D’Alem- 
bert, those interested in his character may refute the Vita Fabroni, 
(the author of Vite Italorum, &c.) p. 281-4. There are some very inte- 
resting letters from D’Alembert on himself in Madame du Deffand’s Cor- 
respondence, and his character is drawn by her hand. 

P. 410.—* Mémoires Littéraires de La Grande Bretagne, 2 vols. 1769.” 
In the second volume of these Memoirs, p. 25, on Walpole’s Historic 
Doubts, the editor says,—“ Les argumens de M. Walpole nous avoient 
ebloui sans convaincre. Les reflexions suivantes nous ont ramené au 
sentiment général. Elles sont de I. Hume, que sur les a communiqué 
avec la pensée d’en enricher mes mémoires.”—iis p. 26 to p. 35. 

P. 414.—“ Kaimes’s Essays on Morality,” &c. The Essay on Liberty 
and Necessity was the chief object of resentment with the Presbytery. 
Lord Kaimes, in a second edition, acknowledged some mistakes and re- 
tracted some erroneous notions. 

P. 418.—<I thought Sir David (Dalrymple) had been the only 
Christian who could write English on the other side of the Tweed ;” and 
yet he uses the barbarous word “ eulogium,” and “ aversion at,” &c. 

P. 419.—“ Ragley,” where Hume dates his letter, is the seat of the 
Marquess of Hertford, in Warwickshire. 

P. 428.—On the Douglas cause, Hume writes: “ To one who under- 
stands the cause as I do, nothing could appear more scandalous than the 
pleadings of the two law lords; such gross misrepresentations, such im- 
pudent assertions, such groundless imputations, never came from that 
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place,” &c.; and yet we read, ‘‘ It was probably Wedderburn’s genius for 
narrative, for arguing upon probabilities, for marshalling and sifting 
evidence, that shone so brilliantly in his great speech at the bar of the 
House of Lords upon the Douglas cause, and which no less a judge than 
Mr. Fox pronounced to be the very finest he ever heard on any subject.” 
Consult ‘¢ Townshend’s Life of Lord Loughborough,” p. 172, and ‘ Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors.” 

P. 428.—“ The Abbé Galliani goes to Naples. He does well to leave 
Paris before I come thither, for I should certainly put him to death for all 
the ill he has spoken of England,” &e. “The Correspondence of the 
Abbé Galliani ” was published in two volumes, Paris, 1818, and contains a 
most instructive and amusing mediey of political economy, free trade, 
wit, and stories, in which he excelled. At vol. ii. p. 117, he says, “La 
seule bonne chose qu’ ait dit cet ennuyeux M. Stern, est lorsqu’il me dit, 
‘Ii vaut mieux mourir a Paris, que vivre ad Naples.’”—Of Voltaire, he 
says, ‘On sait que Voltaire etait malade, se confessa, et communica, a la 
grande edification de ses vassaux et des Capucins du Pays de Gex. ‘ Des 
Genevois malins dirent, a cette occasion, que ce grand comedien 
jouait mieux son role a Véglise que sur son theatre.” —Vol. ii. p. 150. 

P. 431.—Hume writes, “I have just now lying on the table. before 
me a receipt for making soup a la reine, copied in my own hand ; for beef 
and cabbage (a charming dish), and old mutton, and old claret, no one 
excels me. I make also-sheep’s head broth in a manner that Mr. Keith 
speaks of it for eight days after,’’ &c.—Hume was not the only man of 
genius of that day who delighted in the secrets of the culinary art, for Gray 
has enriched his copy of Verral’s Cookery (which we now possess) with 
numerous choice receipts, and with ‘‘ the furniture necessary for a kitchen.” 
—We give one, “ Stuffing for veal, or calve’s head.—Take a pickled 
herring, and skin, bone, and wash it in several waters, chop small with half 
a quarter of a pound of suet, some bread grated fine, parsley cut small, a 
little thyme, nutmeg and pepper, to your taste, mix it with two eggs.” (Tried 
and found bad.) He says that he has Mason’s receipt for orgeat, and 
Governor Floyer’s for curry, &c. 

P. 452.—“ Major M , with whom I dined yesterday, said that he 
had frequently met David Hume at their military mess in Scotland and in 
other parties. That he was very polite and pleasant, though thoughtful, in 
company, generally reclining his head upon his hand, as if in study, from 
which he would suddenly recover,” &c. We merely add, that Major 
M was Major Moor, author of the “ Hindoo Pantheon,” a very 
learned and amiable person. 

P, 458.—The following is a very amusing anecdote :—Hume is repre- 
sented as having slipped into the boggy ground at the base of the Castle 
rock, and called to a woman to help him out. In his unwieldy and infirm 
state, during his latter years, the accident is not improbable. The anecdote 
proceeds to say, that the female called on had great doubts of the propriety 
of helping Hume the Deist out of that Slough of Despond into which it 
had pleased Providence to cast him. “ But, my good woman, does not 
your religion, as a Christian, teach you to do good, even to your enemies ?” 
“ That may be,” said she ; “ but ye shall na get out o’ that till ye become a 
Christian yoursel, and repeat the Lord's Prayer and the Belief;” a feat 
which is said to have been very rapidly performed, much to the worthy 
catechist’s astonishment. 
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P. 466.—“ Lord Monboddo’s treatise on the ‘ Origin and Progress of 
Language,’ which is only part of a larger work. It contains all the 
absurdity and malignity which I expected; but it is writ with more 
ingenuity, and in a better style, than I looked for.” (Hume MS.) See the 
paradoxical tenets of this book ridiculed in the preface to Campbell’s 
“ Treatise on Modern Falconry,” p. 8, 25. In the Correspondence of 
Linneus is a letter from Lord Monboddo to Linnzus, in Latin, on the 
Ourang-outang, vol. ii. p. 554-7; and see the editor’s, Sir J. E. Smith’s, note. 
In Harford’s Life of Bishop Burgess are some letters from Lord Mon- 
boddo to the Bishop, on his favourite topic, Peter the Wild Boy, pp. 43, 
51, 78. There is also a letter from W. Windham, mentioning that the 
Monthly Review had fallen on Monboddo’s /as¢ volume with rancour, and 
dated 1784. 

P. 469.—Some notice occurs of Gilbert Stuart, the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, and author of the “ Life of Mary Queen of Scots,” and 
of a “ View of Society in Europe.” He was eccentric and irregular in his 
conduct, and a good story is told of him in a note from Kerr’s Memoirs of 
Smellie. “Stuart having come one night to Smellie’s house on magazine 
business in a very advanced stage of intoxication, was charitably put to 
bed. Roused in the middle of the night by an immense outcry from the 
awakened editor, Smellie rushed to the bedroom in his night-clothes. 
Stuart, sitting up in bed and glaring around him, immediately associated 
the respectable printer’s presence with the places in which he was himself 
accustomed to awake, and said, ‘ Smellie, I never expected to find you in 
such a place; put on your clothes, and go back to your wife and family. 
I shall never say a word about this.”——“ One of the most constant visitors 
to the Peacock in Gray’s Inn Lane, opened for the vendition of Burton 
ale, was Dr. Gilbert Stuart, the celebrated author of the ‘ Vindication of 
Mary Queen of Scots,’ and who is said to have been so addicted to large 
potations of the glutinous composition, that the free passage of the venal 
fluid was absolutely obstructed by it. 


Of Scotland’s Queen he told the mournful tale, 
And died the victim of base Burton ale.’’ 


—See Maurice’s “ Memoirs of an Author, p. iii. 3. See also Chalmers's 
“ Life of Ruddiman,” p.290. The late Mr. D’Israeli was acquainted with 
Stuart, for he says that, on some manuscript relics of letters being pointed 
out to him when composing his History of Scotland, he confessed that 
what was already printed was more than he was able to read. See “ Cu- 
riosities of Literature,” new series, vol. iii. p. 219. Pinkerton calls the 
“ View of Society in Europe,” a learned and sagacious work : see ‘‘ Scot- 
tish Ballads,” vol. i. p. 112. 

P. 471.—Hume writes, “ Pray what strange accounts are these we 
hear of Franklin's conduct? I am very slow in believing that he has 
been guilty in the extreme degree that is pretended, though I always knew 
him to be a very factious man, and faction next to fanaticism is of all 
passions the most destructive of morality. How is it supposed he got 
possession of these letters ? I hear that Wedderburn’s treatment of him 
before the council was most cruel, without being in the least blameable.” 
A singularly interesting account of this clever and sarcastic speech of 
Wedderburn, and the cool unmoving attitude of Franklin all the time, is 
given in Lord Campbell’s “ Life of Lord Loughborough ;” and see account 
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of this celebrated invective in Townshend’s “ Lives of the Judges,” vol. i. 
p- 189. It is well known that Franklin, some years after, on the termi- 
nation of the war, so triumphant to America and humbling to Britain, 
being the ambassador at Paris, signed the articles of peace in the identical 
dress he had worn when inveighed against by Wedderburn. 

We must end with saying that, as Mr. Burton has done full justice to 
his subject, so he has chosen one that possesses in itself a very attractive 
character. No one can read these volumes without being convinced that 
Hume was the charm of that chosen and refined society among whom he 
delighted to live, and ever seemed unwilling to leave. The sweetness of 
his temper, the pleasantry of his manners, the rich variety and liveliness of 
his conversation, his frank, open, generous nature, and his great intellectual 
resources, formed a rare combination, equally to be admired and loved ; 
while his simple tastes, his contented disposition, his quiet and unobtrusive 


habits, united to his ardent love of study, assured the tranquillity and hap-. 


piness of his life. He was the possessor of that rare gift of loving study 
and acquiring knowledge simply for the pleasure which it gave. The con- 
stant exercise of the intellectual faculties, the improvement of his reasoning 
powers, and the gratification of his taste, formed the business and enjoy- 
ment of his life, unmixed with any desire of more exciting passions, more 
immediate interests, or more fascinating pleasures.* And the example of 
this illustrious philosopher will form a brilliant exception to the just reproof 
of Lord Bacon, to those who, instead of being attracted to knowledge and 
truth for their own sake, seek them by many devious paths, and from 
much lower motives. ‘“ Omnium autem,” he writes, “ gravissimus error in 
deviatione ab ultimo doctrinum fine consistit. Appetunt enim homines 
scientiam, alii ex insita curiositate et irrequieta ; alii animi causa et 
delectationis ; alii existimationis gratia ; alii contentionis ergo atque ut in 
differendo superiores sint; plerique propter lucrum. et victum. Pau- 
cissimi ut donum rationis divinitus datum in usus humani generis im- 
pendant. Hoc enim illud est, quod revera doctrinam atque artes condeco- 
raret et attolleret, si contemplatio et actio arctiore quam adhuc vinculo 
copularentur.” 





* «‘ Whether the following ‘Character of ——, written by himself,’ is intended to 
have any reference to himself, is a matter on which I shall not attempt to forestal the 
reader’s judgment. 

‘1, A very good man, the constant purport of whose life is to do mischief. 

“2. Fancies he is disinterested, because he substitutes vanity in place of all other 
passions. 

‘¢3. Very industrious, without serving either himself or others. 

‘4, Licentious in his pen, cautious in his words, still more so in his actions. 

‘¢5. Would have had no enemies, had he not courted them. Seems desirous of 
being hated by the public, but has only attained the being railed at. 

‘*6. Has never been hurt by his enemies, because he never hated any one of them. 

‘7, Exempt from vulgar prejudices—full of his own. 

**8, Very bashful—somewhat modest—no way humble. 

*¢9. A fool, capable of performances which few wise men can execute. 

‘¢10. A wise man, guilty of indiscretions which the greatest simpletons can perceive. 

‘11. Sociable, though he lives in solitude. 

612. 

‘13. An enthusiast without religion—a philosopher who is desirous to attain truth. 

‘* A moralist who prefers instinct to reason. 

“‘ A gallant who gives no offence to husbands and mothers. 

“A scholar, without the ostentation of learning.”’ 
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THE HISTORY OF PLAYING-CARDS. 


Facts and Speculations on the Origin and History of Playing-Cards. By 


William Andrew Chatto. 


There have been previous works on 
the History of Playing-Cards, more 
especially a quarto volume by Breit- 
kopf, published at Leipzig in 1784; 
another by Mr. S. W. Singer, London, 
1816; and a production of the Societé 
des Bibliophites Frangais, containing a 
— series of fac-similes, printed 
at Paris in 1844; besides an essay by 
the Hon. Daines Barrington in the Ar- 
cheologia, and several by our ingenious 
continentalneighbours. Independently 
of other aspects of the subject, cards 
are highly interesting in connection 
with the early efforts of the printer 
and the engraver on wood; and it was 
this circumstance which we presume 
first led Mr. Chatto to its investigation, 
—he having been the more than editor, 
in plain terms, the compiler or author, 
of the “ Treatise of Wood Engraving,” 
published in 1839 under the name of 
the late Mr. John Jackson.* 

In the present work Mr. Chatto has 
treated the instruments of so many 
merry and social sports in a very agree- 
able and sportive style. It is com- 
posed much after that best model of 
our literary antiquaries, the late fa- 
vourite author of the Curiosities of 
Literature; the niceties of the con- 
noisseur and the statistics of the his- 
torian being very pleasantly blended 
with personal anecdote and moral re- 
flection. Such is our general judg- 
ment on the performance; and we will 
now follow the author’s own descrip- 
tion of its plan and arrangement. 

The questions which, in his Preface, 


1848. 8vo. 


Mr. Chatto proposes for investigation 
are these :— 

‘* 1, Where and when were Cards in- 
vented, and what is the origin of their 
names ? 

“2, When were they introduced into 
Europe? 

‘¢ 3, What has been their progress as a 
popular game, and what influence have 
they had on society ? 

‘© 4, What changes have they under- 
gone with respect to the figures and marks 
of the suits ; and to what purposes have 
picture and fancy cards been made sub- 
servient, in consequence of those in gene- 
ral use being so generally understood ? 

‘© 5, And lastly, What have been the 
opinions of moralists and theologians with 
respect to the lawfulness of the game ? 

These questions form the subjects of 
the five chapters into which the author's 
researches are distributed: and the 
leading results are as follow. 

Cards originated with the Orientals, 
and probably in India. Their pedigree, 
or genealogy, is traced in this wise : 
The game of mecoo mentioned by 
Homer, the zrerresa of the later Greeks, 
the latrunculi of the Romans,—was, in 
one of its varieties, very like our game 
of draughts, the tables of the middle 
ages; and this simple but scientific 
game is supposed, on good grounds, to 
have been improved into the game of 
chess.t The affiliation of cards to chess, 
as the next generation in this family 
of human inventions, is traced in se- 
veral kindred resemblances. The very 
name} is considered, on the grave au- 
thority of Sir William Jones, to be 





* Reviewed in our vol. XII. p. 107. 


t See ‘An Enquiry into the- ancient Greek Game supposed to have been invented 
by Palamedes antecedent to the Siege of Troy ; with Reasons for believing the Game 
to have been known from remote antiquity in China, and progressively improved into 
the Chinese, Indian, Persian, and European Chess. By James Christie. 1801.’ 

} Those etymologists who would go no further than the Latin charta, or Greek 
Xaprns, are reminded of the probability, if not certainty, that those words originally 
sprung from manufactured paper (in contradistinction to the more ancient rod/s of bark 
or leaves, or parchment), being four-sided, guadratum, or square. And further from 
a sheet folded guarrée, we have the French cayer or cahier, and the English quire. 
And so again, from the Persian chartar, a four-stringed musical instrument, is derived 
the xOapa, cithara, chitarra, our old cittern and modern guitar. Nor can we close 
this brief abstract of Mr. Chatto’s curious etymological researches, without adding 
that the absence of the r of charta in the Sanscrit chatur, is paralleled by the Latin 








derived from the Sanscrit Chatur-anga, 
that is, the four angas or members of 
an army, which are said in the Amara- 
cosha to be elephants, horses, chariots, 
and foot-soldiers, and in this sense that 
term is frequently used by epic poets 
in their descriptions of veal armies. 

It seems probable that chess was 
originally played with these four sets 
of men,* as such a game still continues 
in India, also called Chaturanga, but 
more uently Chaturaji or the Four 
Kings. The board, as in the Persian 
chess, consists of only sixty-four 
squares; but the pieces (the number 
of which is not stated) are at first 
stationed next each margin. Sir W. 
Jones quotes the directions given in 
the Bhawishya Paran. “ Having,” says 
the sage Vyasa, “marked eight squares 
on all sides, place the red army to the 
east, the green to the south, the yellow 
to the west, and the dlack to the north;” 
whereupon Mr. Chatto remarks that 
these colours still form the ground of 
four of the suits of one of the divisions 
of an eight-suit pack of Hindostanee 
cards. 

In this game, played by four per- 
sons, commanding two allied armies, 
which combat on either side, we have, 
as Sir William Jones remarks, a pro- 
totype of Whist. 

ut the affinity of cards to chess 
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may be further traced in the identity 
of the chief pieces of the chess-board 
with the principal cards. The King is 
chief in both, the Persian Shah or 
Schach,—from whence it seems to us 
that eit Te of Echees or —— is 
derived.t In playing that e, when 
the King is ‘hsenitacd, fhe single 
word Check (‘Schach) is pregnant with 
direful meaning. 

Next in the oriental game of chess 
was the Pherz or general, a name after- 
wards confounded with the French 
Vierge, and so converted in Europe 
into a lady, or Queen. 


‘¢ Now the very same change that has 
taken place in the second piece in chess— 
namely, from a male to a female—has also 
happened to the second principal figure in 
French and English cards. Among the 
oldest numeral cards that have yet been 
discovered no Queen is to be found ; the 
three principal figures or coat cards being 
the King, the Knight, and the Valet or 
Knave. There was no Queen in the old 
Spanish pack of cards; nor was there 
usually in the German in the time of 
Heineken and Breitkopf. Inthe Spanish, 
the coat cards of each suit were the King 
(Rey), the Knight (Cavallo), and the 
Knave,- groom, or attendant (Sota); in 
the German, the King (Konig), a chief 
officer (Ober), and subaltern (Unter). The 
Italians, instead of making any change in 
the old coat cards, sometimes added the 





itself, in guatuor and guartus. In French, the word guartier means a square or four- 


sided piece, as un quartier du bois; as well as, like our guarter, a fourth part of the 
whole. 

* Subsequently, in p. 31, when discussing the modern Hindoo cards of eight or 
even ten suits, Mr. Chatto says, “If the game of cards were suggested by that of 
chess, I am inclined to think that the earliest pack would consist of only ¢wo suits.’’ 
But surely this is a retreat from a previously well-defended position. If cards were 
suggested by the chatur angas, or four-trooped chess, the earliest pack would be likely 
to consist of four suits ; and this we regard as one of the strongest arguments for the 
affinity of the two games—supposing, as he says, the further number of Hindoo suits 
have been contrived in later times to satisfy the wants of ‘‘ busy idleness,’’ for a more 
complicated game. 

t In this idea we deviate from the authority of Sir William Jones: who says 
that Chaturanga, having been corrupted into the. Persian Chatrang, and Arabic 
Shatranj, was further altered in the various dialects of India, and ‘‘ thus has a very 
significant word in the sacred language of the Brahmans been transferred by succes- 
sive changes into Axedras, Scacchi, Echecs, Chess; and, by a whimsical concurrence 
of circumstances, given birth to the English word check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain,’’—the last, as is well known, from the rayed cloth which 
was laid on the table of the King’s court, to facilitate reckonings, being made in resem- 
blance of a chess-board.—Mr. Chatto subsequently (p. 21) states the etymological 
chain more completely—from the Arabic Shatranj, to the Greek Zatrikion, the Spanish 
Awedrez, the Italian Scacchi, the German Schach, the French Echecs, and the English 
Chess. We confess this does not seem so clear to us as card from chatur. The 
German seems, in fact, to retain the original Persian name of the chief piece, in its 
guttural pronunciation, unaltered. 
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Queen to them, so that they had four 
instead of three, namely, Re, Reina, 
Cavallo, and Fante.”’ 


Now, we have proof that the game 
of the Four Kings was played by Ed- 
ward I. King of England, in the year 
1278 :-— 


‘‘ Waltero Sturton, ad opus regis ad 
ludendum ad quatuor reges, viijs. vd.” 
(Wardrobe Roll.) 


When this passage was discovered 
by Mr. Anstis, he cited it (in his His- 
tory of the Order of the Garter) as a 
proof that playing-cards were known 
at the date of the entry ; and the Hon. 
Daines Barrington was inclined to re- 
gard it in the same light. It is now 
clear that the Four Kings was the 
earlier form of the game of chess. 

But in playing-cards, when subse- 
ag introduced into Europe, the 
four Kings and their four armies were 
retained, as they have since continued, 
though varied in their distinguishing 
marks or suits in different countries, 
as we shall show hereafter ; and “the 
book of the Four Kings” has been 
handed down as a familiar metonyme 
for a pack of cards in the conversation 
and literature of all ages. 

Cards are not, however, in all parts 
of Europe, known by a name that can 
be derived from Chatur-angas. In 
Germany they were anciently called 
karten, but now briefe, literally “let- 
ters,” for which we do not find any 
satisfactory explanation. In Spain 
and Portugal they go by the name of 
Naipes, upon which Mr. Chatto’s spe- 
culations are as follow :— 


“It is to be observed that cards are 
called Naibi by the earliest Italian writers 
who mention them; and that they have 
always been called Naypes, or Naipes, in 
Spain, since the time of their first intro- 
duction into that country. Now in Hin- 
dostan, where we find the word Chahar, 
Chatur, or Chartah, they have also the 
word Na-eeb or Naib, which, judging from 
the sound only, appears at least as likely to 
have been the original of naidi and naipe, 
as it is of the English Nabob. This word 
Na-eeb signifies a viceroy, lieutenant, or 
deputy, who rules over a certain district, as 
a feudatory who owes allegiance to a sove- 
reign. Now, as the game of chess was 
known in Hindostan by the name of the 
Four Kings, if cards were suggested by 
chess, and invented in the same country, 
they might have been called Chatur-Na- 
waub—the Four Viceroys, as the cog- 
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nate game of chess was called the Four 
Kings.” 

And here we may observe, en pas- 
sant, that Mr. Chatto, in pp. 231-235, 
has clearly demonstrated that the re- 
proachful term Jackanapes, (which 
was used in England at least so earl 
as the reign of Henry VI., when it 
was applied in a “ Titival song” to 
the Duke of Suffolk,) is literally Jack 
o’ cards, and not as Dr. Johnson and 
other lexicographers have derived it, 
from Jack and nor, as Mr. Sharon 
Turner, on the historical occasion al- 
luded to, has suggested, Jack the 
Knave. The latter, indeed, would be 
a mere reduplication of terms; for the 
Jack of cards is the Knave. 

The result of Mr. Chatto’s perse- 
vering researches with respect to the 
introduction of Cards into Europe is 
summed up in the following epitome 
in the latter pages of his book :— 

** Admitting cards to be of Eastern in- 
vention—a fact which appears to be suf- 
ficiently established by the evidence ad- 
duced in the first chapter,—it would seem 
that they first became known in Europe as 
a popular game between 1360 and 1390, 
Covelluzzo, an Italian chronicler of the 
fifteenth century, says, that the game was 
first brought into Viterbo in 1379; in 
1373 three packs of cards were painted 
by Jacquemin Gringonneur for the amuse- 
ment of Charles VI. of France ; in 1397, 
the working people of Paris were forbid 
to play at cards on working days ; and in 
the same year card-playing was prohibited 
by the magistrates of Ulm. Such are the 
principal facts relative to the introduction 
of cards into Europe. The game appears 
to have rapidly spread amongst all classes 
of people. The manufacture of cards was 
a regular business in Germany and Italy 
prior to 1425 ; the importation of foreign 
cards into England was prohibited by act 
of parliament in 1463; and about 1484, 
cards, as at present, was a common Christ- 
mas game.”’ 


Several passages of ancient authors 
which have been supposed to allude to 
cards as in use in Europe at an earlier 
date than is here stated, are examined 
in succession by Mr. Chatto, but none 
are found to stand the test until he 
arrives at that of the Italian chronicler 
Covelluzzo, which asserts that “In the 
year 1379 was brought into Viterbo 
the game of cards, which comes from 
the country of the Saracens, and is 
with them called Naib.” A French 
miniature, of which a copy is given in 
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the volume before us,* has been sup- 
posed to be of about that date, but the 
dresses belong to a later period by 
half a century. We do not find that 
Mr. Chatto has noticed the illumina- 
tion engraved in “ Singer’s History of 
Playing Cards,” p. 68, from a MS. of 
Le Roman du Roy Meliadus, which 
formerly belonged to the Duke of 
Roxburghe, and afterwards to Sir 
Egerton Brydges. This picture we 
regard as an important document in 
this question : for surely the costume 
of the King and his courtiers there 
represented is of the reign of Edward 
the Third, which, to all appearance, is 
the true wera of the first introduction 
of playing cards into Europe. 

e cards themselves were depicted 
by means of cut patterns or stencils, 
and not engraved in wood until about 
the year 1420. When both these pro- 
cesses were adopted,f they were used 
conjointly, not merely for playing 
cards, but for a vast quantity of 
heiligen, or pictures of saints, &c. and 
gave employment to great numbers of 
artisans in Germany, of whom the 
wood-engraver bore the title of Form- 
schneider, and the stenciller that of 
Briefmaler. (See figures of them both at 
their work, derived from Mr. Chatto’s 
Treatise on Wood-Engraving, in our 
vol. XII. p. 110, and the same also in 
Mr. Singer’s “Researches.”) The sten- 
cilling has been partially continued 
nearly down to our own day: 


‘¢ Until a comparatively recent period 
the coat-cards, after having been printed 
in outline from wood blocks, were co- 
loured by means of stencils ; but at pre- 
sent in this country the colours are all 
applied by means of the press.’’ (p. 272.) 


A specimen of some of the earliest 
stencilled cards is éxhibited in the an- 
nexed engraving (Plate I.) 


‘¢The originals are preserved in the 
print-room of the British Museum, and 





* First published in the Magasin Pit- 
toresque for April 1836, from a MS. of 
the Cité de Dieu, translated from St. Au- 
gustine by Raoul de Presle, between 1371 
—1375; but the MS. must be a trans- 
cript made in the next century. 

+ The earliest known engraving printed 
from wood is the Saint Christopher, which 
bears the date 1423; a reduced copy of 
which, extracted from Mr. Chatto’s Trea- 
tise on Wood Engraving, will be found in 
our vol. _ p. 112. 
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from a repeated examination of them, I 
am convinced that they have been depicted 
by means of stencil, and not printed nor 
‘rubbed off’ from wood blocks. They 
are not coloured, nor cut into single cards, 
but appear just as they are shown in the 
fac-similes. They formed part of the 
covers or ‘ boards’ of an old book, and 
were sold to the British Museum by Mr. 
D. Colnaghi. Looking at the marks of 
the suits on those cards, the character of 
the figures, and the manner in which they 
are executed, I should say that they are 
not of a later date than 1440. Though 
cards of only three suits occur, namely, 
Hearts, Bells, and Acorns, there can be 
little doubt that the fourth suit was Leaves, 
as in the pack described by Mr. Gough, 
in the eighth volume of the ‘ Archzolo- 
gia.’* As in Mr. Gough’s cards, so in 
these, there is no Queen ; though, like 
them, there appears to have been three 
‘ coat’ cards in each suit, namely, a King, 
a Knight or superior officer, and a 
Knave or servant ; in other words, King, 
Jack, and Jack’s Man. The lower cards, 
as in Mr. Gough’s pack, appear to have 
been numbered by their ‘ pips’ from two 
to ten, without any ace. 

‘*That these cards were depicted by 
means of a stencil, is evident from the 
feebleness and irregularity of the lines, as 
well as from the numerous breaks in them, 
which, in many instances, show where a 
white isolated space was connected with 





* These cards, like those just men- 
tioned, were exhumed from the pasteboard 
cover of an old book. They belonged to 
Thomas Rawlinson, esq. who gave them 
to Dr. Stukeley. In 1776 they were pur- 
chased by Mr. Tutet, and on his decease 
by Mr. Gough, who described them in 
the Archeologia. In 1806 they were in 
the possession of Mr. Triphook the book- 
seller.—So far. Mr. Chatto, p. 205; to 
which we may now add, that they passed 
into the possession of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, among whose library they were 
sold, in February 1849, for 6/. 10s. and 
have passed into the hands of Mr. De la 
Rue the card-maker. In the curious li- 
brary of M. Libri, recently sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, was also part of 
an ancient pack of cards, and apparently 
hitherto undescribed. They are supposed 
to be of French execution, and of the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. Like so 
many others of the kind, they came from 
the covers of a book; and, though much 
injured by damp, about thirteen are entire. 
They are coat cards, and the costume re- 
sembles that of Francis I. and his cour- 
tiers. They were sold to Mr. Colnaghi for 
41. 4s.—it is understood for the British 
Museum. 
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ANCIENT STENCILLED CARDS,— OF HEARTS, BELLS, AND ACORNS. 


(From Chatto’s History of Playing Cards.) 
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other blank parts of the stencil. From 
the costume of the figures in these cards, I 
am inclined to think that they are the pro- 
duction of a Venetian card-maker. A 
lion, the emblem of St. Mark, the patron 
saint of Venice, and a distinctive badge of 
the city, appears, asin the annexed cut, in 
the suit of Bells; and a similar figure, 
with part of a mutilated inscription, also 
occurs in the suit of Acorns.’’ 








< 














We do not, however, think Mr. 
Chatto will prove right in supposing 
this seated lion to be Venetian. The 
lion of St. Mark is usually represented 
oa and with a nimbus round his 

ead. 


The first direct proof of the use of 
Cards in England is supposed to be 
that their importation among other 
manufactured wares was prohibited by 
a protectionist act of parliament in 
the year 1463. Cards are mentioned 
among the Christmas sports in the 
household of a widowed peeress (Lady 
Morley) inthe year 1484. King Henry 
the Seventh, his daughter Margaret 

ueen of Scotland, and her husband 

ames IV. are all commemorated as 
card-players; as are queen Katharine 
of Arragon, her daughter queen Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth. William Roy, 
in his satire on Cardinal Wolsey, says 
of some of the bishops of that day, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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To play at the cardes and dyce 
Some of theym are nothynge nyce, 
Both at hasard and mom-chaunce ; 


and Sir David Lyndsay, the Scottish 

satirist of the same age, makes car- 

dinal Beaton to confess, 

In banketting, playing at cartis and dyce, 

Into sic wysedome I was haldin wyse, 

And spairit nocht to play with king nor 
knicht 

Thre thousand crowns of golde upon ane 
night. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the clergy 
were restricted from card-playing, and 
so were apprentices (p. 121), and in 
some degree, we presume, the lower 
orders generally, except at Christmas, 
when unrestrained licence was ex- 
tended. As Philip Stubbes says in his 
Anatomie of Abuses, 1583,— 


‘ But especially in Christmas time there 
is nothyng els used but Cardes, Dice, 
Tables, Maskyng, Mummyng, Bowling, 
and such like fooleries. And the reason 
is, thei think thei have a commission and 
prerogative that tyme to doe what thei 
list, and to followe what vanitie thei will. 
But (alas) doe thei thinke that thei are 
privileged at that tyme to doe evill? the 
holier the time is (if one time were holier 
then another, as it is not), the holier ought 
their exercises to bee.’’ 


Still even Philip Stubbes did not 
wholly condemn the recreation of 
cards and certain other games amon 
Christians, “ using it moderately, wit 
intermission, and in the feare of God.” 

The principal games at cards played 
in England before the reign of Charles 
II. are said to have been, the game of 
Trumps, in the time of Edward VL. ; 
Primero, Maw, Lodam, Noddy, La 
Volta, and Bankerout, mentioned by 
Sir John Harington; and Gleek, 
Crimp, Mount - Saint, Knave out of 
Doors, Post and Pair, and Ruff, men- 
tioned in Dodsley’s Collection of Old 
Plays. In the days of the Merry 
Monarch, Ombre and Basset reigned 
supreme; in those of Queen Anne, 
Cotton’s “Compleat Gamester” offered 
instruction in the following games :— 
Piquet ; Gleek; L’Ombre, a Spanish 

me ; Cribbage; All-Fours; English 
Ruf and Honours, alias Slam; Whist; 
French Ruff; Five Cards; a game 
called Costly Colours; Bone-Ace; Put, 
and the High Game ; Wit and Reason, 
a game so called ; a pastime called the 
Art of Memory ; yh game called Plain- 
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Dealing; a game called Queen Naza- 
reen ; Lanterloo; a game called Pen- 
neech; Bankafalet; Beast; and Basset. 
Quadrille succeeded to Ombre, which 
it resembled ; but at length Whist was 
introduced, and has now maintained 
its supremacy for more than a century. 
It was at first called Whisk, as it 
still is in some localities; and Mr. 
Chatto says it is unquestionably of 
English origin, and appears to have 
been popular long before it became 
fashionable. It is named even so early 
as 1630 by Taylor the Water Poet, 
but is unnoticed in the first edition of 
the Compleat Gamester, published in 
1674. In the second edition, how- 
ever, printed six years after, the au- 
thor condescended to say,— 


‘* Ruff and Honours (by some called 
Slam), and Whist, are games so common 
in England, in all parts thereof, that every 
child almost, of eight years, hath a com- 
petent knowledge in that recreation; and 
therefore I am more unwilling to speak 
anything more of them than this, that 
there may be a great deal of art used in 
dealing and playing at these games, which 
differ very little one from the other.’’ 


Mr. Edmund Hoyle was of a differ- 
ent opinion as to the public demand 
for instruction in this particular. In 
1737 he published his Treatise on 
Whist, which made a little fortune for 
himself and his bookseller, Tom Os- 
borne. 

Mr. Lockup, a noted professional 
amester, who died in 1770, is said to 
ave been seized with his mortal 

stroke when engaged in playing his 
favourite game of Humbug, or two- 
handed Whist : whereupon Foote, who 
is supposed to have personified him as 
Loader in the farce of The Minor, ob- 
served that “Lookup was humbugged 
out of the world at fast.” Is it from 
this game that we derive that still fa- 
vounite term of reprobation? 

Mr. Chatto’s fourth chapter treats 
“ of: the different kinds of cards, and 
the marks of the suits.” From want 
of space we must pass over the discus- 
sion of the interesting Italian variety 
called Tarocchi, a set of emblematical 
pictures, used as auxiliaries to the re- 
gular pack, and of apparently as high 
antiquity. 

The distinctive marks of the suits on 
the oldest European cards in existence 
are Hearts, Bells, Leaves, and Acorns. 
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Such are those shown in the fac-simile 
in Plate I. and in another imperfect 
set, somewhat smaller in size, repre- 
sented in Singer’s Researches, from 
the originals already described in the 
note in p. 360. 

On early Italian cards the most com- 
mon marks are Swords, Cups, Batons, 
and Money, and the same marks still 
continue in Spain. For this reason 
such cards are termed Spanish ; whilst 
the preceding are the kind most gene- 
rally used in Germany. 

The cards now made in this country 
have the French marks of Coeur, Tréfle, 
Pique, and Carreau; or, as we call 
them, Hearts, Clubs, Spades, and Dia- 
monds. Of these, Mr. Chatto remarks, 
two at least, the Coeur and the Pique, 
are evidently derived from the Heart 
and the Leaf of the earlier pack; while 
there is good reason to believe that the 
form of the Tréfle was copied from that 
of the Acorn. 

Some of the early German cards 
engraved on copper, have figures evi- 
dently introduced according to the 
fancy of the artist, and bearing no re- 
semblance to any of earlier or later 
date. Of some of these the circular 
cards in the accompanying engravings 
(Plate IT.) are specimens, and of which 
Mr. Chatto gives the following ac- 
count: 

‘* Perhaps the earliest specimens of the 
cards in question are thosewhich have Hares, 
Parroquets, Pinks, and Columbines as the 
marks of the suits, and of which a com- 
plete pack, or set, of fifty-two pieces, is 
now in the Bibliothéque du Roi. They 
are not cut up, but appear just as they 
came from the hands of the printer, and 
each separate piece of paper contains either 
four or six cards. The four Aces form 
one plate; the numeral cards from Four 
to Nine are contained on four plates; and 
the Twos and Threes appear promiscuously 
mixed with the coat cards on five plates 
more. 

‘¢ The form of these cards is circular, 
and in each suit there are four coat cards, 
namely, a King, a Queen, a Squire, and 
a Knave. The distinction between the 
two latter is not indeed very clearly ex- 
pressed in the costume; though there 
cannot be a doubt that the lowest character 
is that which in each suit is represented 
as running, and thus plainly correspond- 
ing with the Italian Fante. The bighest 
of the numeral cards is the Nine, there 
being no Ten in this pack. The respect- 
ive number of each is marked at the top 
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| NINE OF PARROQUETS. 
CIRCULAR GERMAN CARDS. 
(From Chatto’s History of Playing Cards.) 
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GERMAN CARDS, ENGRAVED IN THE YEAR 1511, 


(From Chatto’s History of Playing Cards.) 
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in Arabic cyphers, and at the bottom in 
Roman numerals. At the bottom also, 
within the outer circle of the border, are 
the letters T.W., probably intended for the 
initials of the engraver. Whoever he might 
be, his name is unknown, and only one 
other subject of his engraving is noticed 
by Bartsch.”’ 


There is another set of these cards, 
very nearly resembling them, but which 
may be distinguished by having the 
numbers affixed both in Arabic and 
Roman numerals, and by the initials 
of A. W. being absent. Some of these 
are engraved by Mr. Singer at p. 45; 
and indeed the Two of Columbines 
introduced by Mr. Chatto belongs to 
the numbered set. 


Many of the German cards are ad- 
mirable as works of art. 

‘‘ The two annexed figures (Plate 711.) 
are the second coat cards * of the Suits of 
Grun and Ejicheln—Leaves and Acorns, 
in a pack of German cards engraved on 
wood, of the date 1511. The figures are 
drawn with great freedom, and are much 
in the style of LucasCranach. On the Two 
of Acorns are the letters F. C. Z.; the F. 
and the C. being probably the initials of 
the designer, and the Z. signifying that he 
made the drawings—zeichnet. On the 
Two of Leaves are two shields suspended 
from a tree; the one displays two straight 
swords, in saltire; and the other the arms 
of the house of Saxony, the same as are 
frequently seen in wood engravings de- 
signed by Lucas Cranach. In a third 
shield at the bottom of the same card are 
a pick-axe and mallet in saltire, the same 
asin Dr. Stukeley’s cards, probably the 
mark of the card-maker. Thirty-six cards 
of this pack, which appears to have origi- 
nally consisted of fifty-two, are preserved 
in the Bibliothéque du Roi, and fac-similes 
of them are given in the ‘ Jeux de Cartes 
Tarots et de Cartes Numérales,’ published 
by the Society of Bibliophiles Frangais, 
planches 92-95.”’ 

The German cards have continued 
to display more of fanciful embellish- 
ment than thecards of other countries, 
down to the present time. This takes 
place more especially in the numeral 
or low cards; which, in addition to the 
pips, or marks of the suits, frequently 
contain figures of men and women, 





* By ‘‘ second coat-cards” we should 
understand the Chevalier (answering to 
our Queen) ; but Singer, who has en- 
graved the Scribe here copied, calls it the 
Knave of Leaves. —REv. 
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quadrupeds, birds, foliage, and such 
like ornaments, introduced at the 
caprice of the designer. Some very 
beautiful early examples are copied 
in Mr. Singer’s quarto volume; and 
we have seen a modern pack which 
commemorates the events of the war 
between the Allies and Bonaparte. 

The French appear to have been 
the first who gave their coat cards the 
names of historical personages. A sett 
of four well-designed Valets or Knaves, 
perhaps drawn in the fifteenth cen- 
tury or very early in the sixteenth, 
are inscribed with the names of Lan- 
celot, Hogier, Rolant, and Valery: f.; © 
whilst some, represented in Leber’s 
Etudes Historiques, have partly names 
and partly mottoes: thus, 

Tréfle—Valet, Rolan; King, Faut- 
sou (Penny-less); Queen, Tromperie. 

Carreau—(Valet, wanting;) King, 
Coursube; Queen, En toi te fie. (For 
te read probably ie, i.e. je.) 

Pique—Valet, etarde; King, Apollin; 
Queen, leaute due (loyauté due). 

Ceur—(Valet, wanting;) King (in- 
scription cut off); Queen, la foy et pdu 
(est perdue). 

These cards the French antiquaries 
have supposed to be of about the date 
1425. We have no hesitation in placing 
them a full century later. The Queen 
of Spades is not unlike the portraits 
of Queen Jane Seymour. Indeed, the 
costume is little different from that 
still copied on our coat cards; whilst 
the attire of the set of Knaves or 
Valets before mentioned more nearl 
approaches to the time of Edward IV. 
Instead, therefore, of Mr. Chatto mo- 
destly claiming the figures of his dis- 
covering to be almost, if not quite, as 
old as the French, they are probably 
from thirty to fifty years older. We 
are sorry we cannot give examples of 
these interesting cards; but they are 
excellently copied, in their proper 
colours, in Mr. Chatto’s volume. 

In a pack of French cards engraved 
in the time of Henri IV. the Kings 
were named Salomon, Auguste, Clovis, 
Constantine; the Queens, Elizabeth, 
Dido, Clotilda, Pantalisee; the Valets, 
Valet de Court, Valet de Chasse, Valet 





+ These also, with some other cards of 
the pack, were found in the cover of an 
old book, by Mr. Chatto, and are now in 
the British Museum. 
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d’Eté, Valet de Noblesse. The first 
of these Valets has a hat under his 
arm; the second holds a dog in a leash 
(three of the four Valets in the ancient 
set have dogs); the third carries a 
large flower; the fourth a riding rod 
and a hawk on his fist. (See a copy of 
this in Plate IV.) The marks of the 
maker, with his initials V.C., appear 
on two of these cards. 

The names of other illustrious kings 
and queens appear on a French pack 
of the reign of Louis XIII.; and the 
custom was still retained when Pére 
Daniel wrote his dissertation on Piquet 
in 1720. The names seem then to have 
settled down into the following assort- 
ment : Kings, David, Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne ; Queens, Judith, Rachel, 
Pallas, Argine; Valets, Hector, Lan- 
celot, Hogier, La Hire. 

Of Portuguese cards Mr. Chatto 
gives the following account : 


‘¢ Some of the specimens of Portuguese 
cards given inthe ‘ Jeux de Cartes Tarots et 
de Cartes Numérales,’ have very much the 
appearance of having been originally sug- 
gested by, if not copied from, an oriental 
type ; more especially in the suits of Da- 
nari and Bastoni,—Money and Clubs. In 
those cards the circular figure, generally 
understood as representing Danari, or 
Money, is certainly much more like the 
Chakra or quoit of Vichnou, as seen in 
Hindostanee drawings, than a piece of 
coin ; while on the top of the Club there 
is a diamond proper, which is another of 
the attributes of the same deity. The 
dragon seen on each of the Acesis perfectly 
oriental in character; and the shields 
which appear on the Kings and Queens are 
very much like those which are to be seen 
in Hindostanee drawings. The coat cards 
in this pack are King, Queen, and Horse- 
man; and the suits are Coppe, Danari, 
Bastoni, and Spade,—Cups, Money, Clubs 
proper, and Swords. The Queen, which 
here appears as the second coat card, is of 
unusual occurrence in cards of this kind, 
and more especially in such as are of 
Spanish or Portuguese manufacture. -In 
two of the suits,—Clubs and Swords,— 
the Queen appears in the act of encounter- 
ing adragon. The coat cards and aces 
have letters both at top and bottom, indi- 
cating the suit, and the rank or name, of 
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the card. Specimens of those cards, which 
appear to have been executed in 1693, are 
preserved in the ‘ Bibliothéque du Roi.’ ’’ 


The second cut in Plate IV. shows 
the outline of one of the Valets. The 
letters C. S. signify the Caballo or 
Chevalier of Spade or Swords. Mr. 
Chatto adds, 

“Tn a pack of modern Portuguese cards 
now before me there is no Queen ; and the 
suits are Hearts, Bells, Leaves, and Acorns. 
The figures of the coat cards are half 
lengths and double—‘ de duas Cabecas ;’ 
so that a head is always uppermost which- 
ever way the card be held. In a pack of 
modern Spanish cards, —‘‘ Naypes Re- 
finos,’”’ also without a Queen, the figures 
are also double ; but the suits are Copas, 
Oros, Spadas, and Bastos,—Cups, Money, 
Swords, and Clubs proper. On modern 
German cards the figures are frequently 
represented double in the same manner.” 


The same plan we have sometimes 
seen adopted at home. 


Having now gone through the prin- 
cipal varieties of cards actually brought 
into use for games, we have not space 
to notice at any length those adapta- 
tions of the ordinary packs to other 
objects which have in every age exer- 
cised the invention of ingenious per- 
sons and the fancy of artists, and 
which also form a curious division of 
the subject. Though complying with 
the ordinary suits, and therefore ca- 
pable of being used in play, it is pro- 
bable that they have seldom been 
regarded except as curiosities. They 
may be arranged in three classes :— 
1. Instructive; as intended to teach 
geography, arithmetic, heraldry, &e. 
2. Historical and political ; 3. Merely 
grotesque and humorous. 

Mr. Chatto’s last’ chapter, which dis- 
cusses the Morality of Cardplaying, is 
perhaps from its anecdotical character, 
and the conflict of contending argu- 
ments, the most entertaining of the 
whole volume; but we have no room 
left for further extracts. We have 
already, we conceive, given a sufficient 
sample of his collections, to induce 
those for whom the subject has any 
attractions to repair to the work itself. 
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SIR EDMUND BERRY GODFREY. 


THE appearance of the biographical 
notices of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
in our Magazine for November last, 
reminded some of our friends of cer- 
tain contemporary publications re- 
garding that remarkable historical 
personage, of which we were not aware. 
One of these is entitled “ Memoirs of 
the Life and Death of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, late Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex, who was barbarously 
murthered by the Papists, upon the 
discovery of the Horrid Plot, &c. 
1682.” 12mo. the Dedication of which 
to the king is signed Ric. Tuke: who, 
it may be presumed, was the same 
person as the author of a dramatic 
composition, at first called “ The Soul’s 
Warfare,” and afterwards “The Divine 
Comedian ; or, the Right Use of Plays, 
improved in a Sacred Tragi-Comedy. 
1672.” 4to. 

After stating, correctly, the parent- 
age of the Protestant magistrate, which 
was set forth in our former article, the 
biographer relates that Edmund Berr 
Godfrey, in his youth, travelled abroad ; 
that he was a member of Gray’s Inn, 
but “continued not long enough (ac- 
cording to the rules of such societies) 
to assume the graduate’s robe in that 
profession ;” that heafterwards removed 
himself into the country amongst his 
friends ; and then returned to London 
with the younger son’s portion of about 
1,000/., to join Mr. Harrison, an inti- 
mate friend and relation,* as partner 
in a wood-wharf at Dowgate, within 
the city of London. There he pros- 
pered for a few years; but on Mr. 
Harrison’s marrying a near relative of 
his own, parted amicably from him, and 
fixed himself “at the other end of the 
town, at Hartshorn lane, near Charing 
cross.” This ‘“ Hartshorn Lane,” it 
may be presumed, is the present 
Northumberland Street, at the lower 





* As stated before, one of his god- 
fathers, whose name he took, was Mr. Ed- 
mund Harrison, the king’s embroiderer, 
who, nine years after, in the year 1630, 
married his sister Jane. See the family 
history in the Topographer and Genealo- 
gist, vol. ii. pp. 459, 461. 


end of which his wood-wharf was 
situated, as we have before described. 

When here established, in what was 
then the court end of the town, for the 
back premises of the palace of White- 
hall were almost immediately con- 
tiguous, Mr. Godfrey advanced in 
wealth and importance, and became a 
justice of peace for the county of 
Middlesex and city of Westminster, 
after which his history has been already 
detailed. 

For his character as a magistrate 
the biographer quotes the Sermon 
noel at his funeral by Dr. Lloyd, 
which also was printed and published, 
and which includes the opinion of him 
entertained by “one of the greatest 
of princes,”—of course King Charles 
himself. 


‘He that ought to know best hath 
often said, he took Sir Edmondbury God- 
frey to be the best justice of peace in this 
kingdom. He was perhaps the man, the 
man of our age, that did the most good 
in that station. He did dedicate himself 
wholly to it ; made his country his family, 
his parish his wife and children ; attended 
wholly to their good; to keep up law and 
justice, and safety and liberty; to save 
others from violence and wrong, to reduce 
them from disorder and violence.” 


The other book to which our atten- 
tion has been drawn is an old spelling- 
book, called “The Protestant Tutor,” 
which seems to have gone through 
several editions. The copy before us 
was printed in the reign of George the 
First, but it retains all the party viru- 
lence of the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond. The object of the author was 
evidently that youth should imbibe at 
one and the same time the first rudi- 
ments of language, and intense hatred 
of Popery ; and it may be justly feared 
that he over-shot his mark, for the 
true interests of Protestantism, whilst 
he inculcated merely the seeds of ani- 
mosity and bigotry in lieu of the 
sounder principles of faith, humility, 
and charity. Such productions may, 
however, be quoted historically, in 
proof of the temper of the times; and 
with this purpose we extract (together 
with their illustrative woodcuts) the 
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accounts of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey’s murder, and of the extraordinary 
political pageantry which was exhi- 
bited the following year on the anni- 
versary of Queen Elizabeth’s accession. 
After detailing the particulars of Titus 
Oates’s plot, the writer says,— 


‘¢ All these particulars were discovered 
to the council by Dr. Oats, which allarm’d 
the whole nation, and left no room to 
doubt a plot. This occasioned the murther 
of that worthy magistrate, Sir Edmund- 
Bury Godfrey, whose memory shall be dear 
to posterity, who, having taken Dr. Oats’s 
depositions, which was no more than every 
justice of the peace was bound to do, yet, 
the Popish conspirators were so enraged, 
that they resolved to cut him off, to frighten 
all other magistrates from intermeddling. 
It is not certain how many were con- 
cerned therein, but those who are known 
to have been in it are Girald and Father 
Kelly, two Irish priests, Robert Green, 
cushion-man to the Queen’s chappel, 
Henry Berry, porter at Somerset-House, 
and Miles Prance; these were actually 
present at the murder, and were persuaded 
by the Popish priests to commit it, by 





their knees, and Green almost wrang his 
neck round with all his force ; then they 
removed him into a room in the upper- 
court, and Mr. Prance, who made the 
discovery, went with a dark lanthorn 
thither to see it, where Mr. Bedloe saw 
Mr. Prance, and afterwards carry’d him 
into the fields, to a place called Primrose 
Hill, and there in a ditch they left his 
body, with his own sword run through 
him, and the scabbard and his gloves laid 
on the bank, that he might be supposed 
to have murdered himself: but a while 


being told, that Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey 
was a great persecutor of Papists, and 
that he had very lately examin’d people 
against them, and got depositions, to fix 
base crimes and scandals on their religion, 
and that the Catholicks would be ruined 
unless he were taken off; and that be- 
sides they should have a good reward from 
the Lord Bellasis ; and that it was no sin, 
but a work of charity, and so far from 
murder that it was meritorious. 

‘* After this, the conspirators beset Sir 
Edmund-Bury Godfrey, and waited for 
him till nine of the clock at night, at 
which time he passed by Somerset-House, 
and Hill step’d out in great haste, and in- 
treated him for God’s sake to help him, 
for there were two men a quarrelling, and 
he was afraid there would be blood-shed : 
he at first refused; but Hill being im- 
portunate, he at last consented ; Hill went 
first, and Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey 
followed into the lane, and behind fol- 
lowed Girald and Green ; and as he was 
going down the stairs Green suddenly 
threw a twisted handkerchief about Sir 
Edmund-Bury Godfrey’s neck, and pre- 
sently they threw him down and throttled 
him, and gave him violent punches with 





after Mr. Bedloe voluntarily came in and 
gavé an account of the whole matter; as 
also of the Popish plot, and then seized 
upon Mr. Prance, who joyned with him 
in his evidence ; upon which Mr. Green, 
Berry, and Hill, were executed for the 
murder ; and Coleman, Ireland Pickering, 
Grove Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, 
Gavan Turner, and Langhorn, for the 
Popish damnable conspiracy ; from which 
let us beseech Almighty God for ever to 
deliver us. Amen.” 
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‘* An Account of the Burning the Pope at 
Temple Bar in London, November the 
17th, 1679.* © 
‘The horrid designs and contrivances 

of the Papists, for many years last past, 

for rooting out the Protestant religion 
from under heaven in this kingdom, as 
well as in all the Protestant countries in 

Europe, has raised such a just indignation 

in the breast of every good Christian and 

true Englishman, that the people of this 
nation have, upon all occasions, endea- 
vour to discover their generous detesta- 
tion of those cursed invaders of their reli- 
gion and civil liberties ; but never more 
apparently than upon the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1679, that being the day on which 
the unfortunate Queen Mary died, and 
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that glorious Princess Queen Elizabeth, 
that true defender of the Christian, Pro- 
testant faith, ascended the English throne, 
and thereby dispelled those thick clouds 
of Egyptian popish darkness which had 
so long overspread these kingdoms. 

‘* Upon the said 17th of November the 
bells began to ring about three a-clock 
in the morning in the city of London, and 
several honourable and worthy gentlemen 
belonging to the Temple, as well as the 
City (remembring the burning both of 
London and the Temple, which was ap- 
parently executed by Popish villany), were 
pleased to be at the charge of an extraor- 
dinary triumph in commemoration of a 
Protestant Queen, which was as follows : — 
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‘In the evening of the said day, all 
things being prepared, the solemn pro- 
cession began from Moorgate, and from 
Bishops-gate-street, and down Hounds- 
ditch to Aldgate; through Leadenhall- 
street, Cornhill, by the Royal-exchange, 
through Cheapside to Temple-bar, in 
order following. 


‘¢ 1, First marched six whifflers in pio- 
neers caps, and red waste-coats. 

‘¢ 2, A bell-man ringing his bell, and 
with a dolesome voice crying all the way, 
Remember Justice Godfrey. 

**3. A dead body representing Justice 
Godfrey in the habit he usually wore, and 
the crevat wherewith he was murdered 





* We find this was originally printed at the time as a pamphlet. See in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Dryden his note to a line in the poet’s Epilogue to Gidipus, alluding to the 
delight the people took in this extravagant pageantry. The history of the Green 
Ribbon Club, which sat at a tavern near Temple Bar to arrange the proceedings, is 
given in Roger North’s Examen, and extracted in Brayley’s Londiniana. 
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about his neck, with spots of blood upon 
his wrists, breasts, and shirt, and white 
gloves on his hands, his face pale and wan, 
riding upon a white horse, and one of his 
murderers behind him to keep him from 
falling, in the same manner as he was 
carried to Primrose-hill. 

“4, A priest came next ina surplice and 
a cope imbroidered with dead-mens skulls, 
bones, and skelletons, who gave out Par- 
dons very plentifully to all that would 
murder Protestants, and proclaimed it 
meritorious. 

‘5, A priest alone, with a large silver 
cross. 

‘*6. Four Carmelite fryars, in white 
and black habits. 

‘© 7, Four Grey fryars, in their proper 
habits. 

“8, Six Jesuits carrying bloody daggers. 

**9, Four with musick, called the waits, 
playing all the way. 

**10. Four bishops in purple, with 
lawn sleeves and golden crosses on their 
breasts, and crusier staves in their hands. 

‘11. Four other bishops in their pon- 
tificalibus, with surplices and rich im- 
broidered copes, and golden mitres on 
their heads. 

‘© 12. Six cardinals in scarlet robes and 
caps. 

*€13. Then followed the Pope’s chief 
physician, with Jesuits powder in one 
hand, and an urinal in the other. 

‘¢14. Two priests in surplices, with 
two golden crosses. 

“ Lastly. The Pope in a glorious pageant, 
or chair of state, covered with scarlet, the 
chair being richly embroidered and bedect 
with golden balls and crosses ; at his feet 
was a cushion of state, and two boys sat 
on each side the Pope in surplices, with 
white silk banners, painted with red 
crosses, and bloody consecrated daggers for 
murdering Protestant kings and princes, 
with an incense-pot before them, censing 
his Holiness. The Pope was arrayed in a 
rich scarlet-gown, lined through with 
ermines, and adorned with gold and silver- 
lace, with a triple crown on his head, and 
a glorious collar of gold and precious 
stones about his neck, and St. Peter’s 
keys, a great quantity of beads, Agnus 
Dei’s, and other Romish trumpery about 
him. At his back stood the devil (his 
holiness’s privy counsellour) hugging and 
whispering him all the way, and often- 
times instructing him aloud to destroy 
his Majesty, to contrive a pretended Pres- 
byterian plot, and to fire the city again, 
to which purpose he held an infernal torch 
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in his hand. The whole procession was 
attended with an hundred and fifty torches 
and flambeaus, by order ; but there were 
so many came in volunteers, as made the 
number of several thousands. Never 
were the balconies, windows, and houses 
more filled, nor the streets more thronged 
with multitudes of people, all expressing 
their abhorrence to Popery, with con- 
tinual shouts and acclamations, so that in 
the whole progress of their procession, 
by a modest computation, it is judged, 
there could not beno less than two hundred 
thousand spectators. 

‘* Thus, with a slow and solemn state, 
in some hours they arrived at Temple-bar, 
where all the houses seemed to be con- 
verted into heaps of men, women, and 
children, who were diverted with variety 
of excellent fire-works. It is known that 
Temple-bar, since its rebuilding, is adorned 
with four stately statues of stone, two on 
each side the gate, those towards the City 
representing Queen Elizabeth and King 
James the Ist, and the other towards the 
Strand King Charles Ist and King Charles 
I{d. Now, in regard of the day, the statue 
of Queen Elizabeth was adorned with a 
crown of guilded lawrel on her head, and 
in her hand a golden shield, with this 
motto inscrib’d thereon, The Protestant 
Religion, Magna Charta ; several lighted 
torches were placed before her; and, the 
Pope being brought up near the gate, the 
following song was sung in parts, between 
one who represented the English Cardinal 
Howard, and another the people of 
England. 

Cardinal Howard.* 
From York to London town we come 
to talk of Popish ire, 
To reconcile you all to Rome, 
and prevent Smithfield fire. 


The People Answer. 

Cease! cease! thou Norfolk cardinal, 
see yonder stands Queen Bess ; 

Who sav’d our souls from Popish thrall, 
O Queen Bess, Queen Bess, Queen Bess. 

Your Popish plot and Smithfield threat 
we do not fear at all, 

For loe! beneath Queen Besses feet 
you fall, you fall, you fall. 

Now God preserve great Charles our King, 
and eke all honest men ; 

And traytors all to justice bring, 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 


‘¢ Then, having entertained the throng- 
ing spectators for sometime with the in- 
genious fire-works, a very great bonefire 





* Philip Howard, younger brother to the Duke of Norfolk, was made a cardinal 
in 1675, and he popularly bore the name of the Cardinal of Norfolk, or sometimes 
that of Cardinal of England. 
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was prepared at the Inner-Temple-gate, 
and his Holiness, after some complements 
and reluctancies, was decently tumbled 
into the flames: the Devil, who till then 
had faithfully accompany’d him, left bis 
Holiness in the lurch, and laughing, gave 
him up to his deserved fate. This last 
act of his Holiness’s tragedy was attended 
with such a prodigious shout of the joyful 
spectators, that it might be heard far 





beyond Somerset-house, and we hope the 
sound thereof will reach all Europe. The 
same evening there were bonfires in most 
streets of London, and an universal ac- 
clamations, ‘ Long live King Charles, and 
let Popery perish, and Papists with their 
plots and counter-plots be for ever cou- 
founded, as they have hitherto been.’ To 
which every honest English man will 
readily say, Amen.’’ * 





TRADESMEN’S TOKENS.—No. II. 


THE Token engraved above is of 
the class called “ Rhyming Tokens,”— 
a very rare and limited series. John 
Hart has appropriately enough adopted 
a heart as his device, in juxtaposition 
with the initials of himself and his wife. 
It was a curious but universal custom 
to place the wife’s as well as the hus- 
band’s initials on these Tokens ; where 
it is omitted the presumption is that the 
man was a bachelor. Instead of date 
or motto, round the edge we have this 
distich, singular for its orthography : 

‘* Take . these . that . wil . 


Ile . chaing . them. sti!.’’ 


equivalent to the “I promise to pay” 
on the bank notes of the present day. 
Snelling has noticed these Tokens, 
and has engraved one that reads : 
‘* Though I’m but brasse, 
Yet let me passe.”’ 


and he has also described another, of 
which we have an example in our own 
collection, issued by the proprietor of 
the “ Coffee House in Exchange Ally” 
(now Garraway’s), which bears the 
device of a Turk’s head, with this 
rhyming inscription : 


‘* Morat the Great, men did mee call, 
Where’er I came I conquer’d all.’”’ 


Coffee having been introduced into 
Europe vii Turkey, a Turk’s head 
naturally became the favourite sign of 
cotfee-houses ; and Amurath III. (po- 
pularly called Morat or Morad), who 
was a renowned warrior, appears to 
have been the most popular personage, 
although we have occasionally met with 
Tokens bearing the head of = is 

9 


man.’ 





* Among the prints of the Stowe Granger, in the course of sale during the present 
month of March by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, we tind the following lots :— 
1075. Portrait of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, large sheet oval, by Vandrebanc, very 


fine impression. Sold for 2s. 


1076. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, smaller oval, by Vandrebanc. 13s. 
1077. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, his Portrait and representation of his Murder, 


engraved on the upper side of a folio broadside, with ‘‘ A Poem on the Effigies of Sir 
Ed. Godfrey.’? 1678; also another engraving, being ‘‘ The Dreadful Apparition, or 
the Pope haunted with Ghosts.’’ 1680—a folio broadside, with verses. 2d. 6s. 

1078. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. The Solemn Mock Processions of the Pope, 
Cardinals, Jesuits, &c. exactly taken as they marcht through the City of Loudon, the 
17th November, 1679 and 1680, two very rare and curious oblong engravings with 
printed description. These prints (repressnting the same pageantry as the rough 
wood-cut we. have copied) were sold for 2/. lls. Of one of them there is a copy 
in Brayley’s Londiniana, vol. iv. It appears that the procession was repeated in 1680 
and 1681. In the third volume of Brayley’s Londiniana are engraved several medals 
commemorative of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, accompanied by a copious article upon 
the circumstances connected with his murder. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 3B 
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TO HENRY FOSS, ESQ. 

My pear Sir, _ ~~ Benhall, March 9. 
YOU remember that a few months 
ago your friend Mr. Rose mentioned 
to me that he thought I was wrong in 
attributing the Life of Goldsmith, pre- 
fixed to the Miscellaneous Works, 4 
vols. 8vo. 1801, to Dr. Campbell,— 
whereas he always considered his father 
to be the author, and he recollected 
that he had received a hundred pounds 
as a remuneration for his labours. I 
promised that I would refer to the 
authorities which I had used, and, if I 
had made a mistake, and deprived Mr. 
Samuel Rose of the honour justly due 
to him, that I would set it right. fe 


send you the result of my inquiries. 


Nichols’s lilustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol. VII. 

P. 777. “And now that our Easter 
business is in all respects concluded to 
the perfect satisfaction of my own parish, 
I turn with greater ease of mind to Gold- 
smith. J told you I had sketched out a 
sort of exordium to the Life; and I have 
been ruminating whether I should conclude 
that exordium by mentioning the part you 
have taken, and the number of copies that 
Nichols is to give. This I wished to offer 
(with others) as a motive and apology for 
iny own undertaking it. Your name must 
be introduced, where you took the hints 
Jrom his own mouth ; and the world must 
know,—I mean it will find out,—whence 
the materials come. [ therefore submit it 
to you now, whether it will not be best to 
make this acknowledgment at setting out. 
It will procure the work a more favourable 
reading, and will give me more credit. 
I trust it shall be conducted in such a 
manner as not to make you blush ; but it 
will be always in your own power to ex- 
punge or add till it can be wrought into 
some shape that will in no way disgust 
you.’’— Campbell to Percy, April 6, 1790. 

P.778. “Goldsmith’s Life goes on with- 
out much interruption, though I am now 
deep in mortar, and employ masons by 
the day (in order that it may be executed 
in the best manner) in the building of my 
church, of which I take upon me to be 
architect and overseer. And at intervals I 
retire from this employment, sometimes 
vexatious enough, to write a paragraph as 
a recreation.’’—Ditto, June 16, 1790. 

P.779.-“ I have him now in London, and 
am endeavouring to recollect your first visit 
to him, when the loan, or repayment, of 
the chamber- pot of coals was asked, but I 
have defended him as well as I could 
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against the attacks of Sir John Hawkins * 
and, unless you disprove of my meddling 
with the knight, I shall, after allowing him 
due praise for that store of anecdotes he 
has collected, endeavour to appreciate 
their value.’’—Ditto. 

Ibid. “ Thave the first volume of Gold- 
smith, and would be glad to have the 
second, for, in truth (as he used to say), I 
have never yet read a line of his dramatic 
works ; and, as bis sister says one thing 
and Mr. Walker says another about the 
incident which gave the hint to ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ I must see it; and I 
taust observe that almost every thing I 
read of his gives me some new bint. The 
‘Review of Polite Literature’ has been 
already of great use, but there are some 
sentiments in it which I hope to see altered 
in his manuscript notes, and therefore long 
for a sight of them; and if your Lordship 
will be so obliging to bring the book with 
you, not only to Artragh but to Caledon, on 
the 29th, I shall, please God, go for it my- 
self early in the morning, so as not in the 
smallest degree to interrupt your Lord- 
ship’s business. One thing, however, I 
could wish, if it met your approbation, 
that I had before me some hints respecting 
the affair of Goldsmith and Perrot: it may, 
without giving offence, be related ; at least 
so as to embellish the work, by showing 
more of Goldsmith’s character, which he 
himself has fairly drawn : ‘fond of enjoy- 
ing the present, careless of the future ; bis 
sentiments those of a man of sense, his ac- 
tions those of a fool; of fortitude able to 
stand unmoved at the bursting of an earth- 
quake, yet of sensibility to be affected by 
the breaking of a tea-cup.’ ’’—Ditto. 

P. 780. ‘‘ Your anecdotes will embel- 
lish my pages highly, and your picture of 
‘Green Arbour-court’ shall be closely 
copied ; asto the rest, my account of your 
visit to him there was almost verbatim, 
from my recollection of your words, what 
you have set down in your last. . . . 
Your sketch of Sir Richard Perrot will 
come in as an episode towards the con- 
clusion, with good effect; but there, neither 
that nor any thing that can sully shall ap- 
pear as coming from you.’’—Ditto. 

P. 782. “I have not written a line for 
Goldsmith this month or more.’’—Ditto. 

P. 783. ‘As to Goldsmith, of which 
you inquire, and concerning which Man- 
rice Goldsmith has been inquiring, it is in 
such a state, that I think I could finish the 
remainder currente prelo.’’*—Ditto. 

* “The work here alluded to was evi- 
dently a MS. Life of Goldsmith, and ap- 
parently the same (with some alterations) 
prefixed to the edition of Goldsmith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, in 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
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It thus appears that the Life of Gold- 
smith was written by Dr. Campbell, 
under the direction, and with the as- 
sistance, of Bishop Percy. But, on 
referring to Nichols’s Anecdotes, vol. 
iii. p. 387, we find mention of “ Sa- 
muel Rose, Esq. barrister-at-law, a 
young man of considerable talents, 
and universally beloved for his truly 
mild and unobtrusive manners, who 
was the friend and correspondent of 
Cowper, and in 1804 was the Epiror 
of Goldsmith’s Works, 4 vols. 8vo.” 
Also, on referring to Nichols’s Illus- 
trations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. vi. p. 583, 
we find a note to a passage in one of 
Dr. Percy’s letters, saying—* This 


edition of Goldsmith’s was edited in 
1801 by Samuel Rose, Esq. barrister- 
at-law.”—The above statements, I 
think, clearly prove by whom the dif- 
ferent offices of biographer and editor 
were really performed. 


Since writing the above I have been 
favoured with some valuable additional 
information on the subject of this Life 
by my friend Mr. Bowyer Nichols, 
who has kindly permitted me to make 
it public. The motives of Bishop 
Perey’s very cautious and somewhat 
capricious conduct, and his extreme 
dislike to having his name mixed up 
with the Life of Goldsmith, must pro- 
ceed from circumstances with which I 
am not sufficiently acquainted to ex- 
plain. Yours, &c. J. Mirrorp. 


TO THE REY. JOHN MITFORD. 

“ My pear Sir,—Y ouare quite right 
in thinking that the Life of Goldsmith 
(or the materials of it) was supplied by 
Bishop Percy. But perhaps Mr. Rose 
made alterations which the Bishop did 
not approve of. 

Bishop Percy’s idea of his Life of 
Goldsmith was as old at least as 1789, 
as is evident from a letter from my 
father to the Bishop, in which he says :— 

‘*T shall be happy in any way to be 
the instrument of serving Mr. Goldsmith 
(Oliver’s brother). I will print the work, 
if your lordship thinks proper, meo peri- 
culo, every way. Under your lordship’s 





1801, to which the Bishop of Dromore re- 
fers in a letter to Mr. Nichols, printed in 
the Lit. Illustrations, vol. VI. p. 584, and 
says, it had been compiled under his direc- 
tion.—F, M.’’—Vide Nichols’s Lit. Anec- 
dotes, vol. vii. p. 783. 
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assistance I will be the oOsTENSIBLE 
editor, and I will furnish Mr. Goldsmith 
gratis with 250 copies* for his subscribers, 
and with more (if he wants them) at a 
moderate price. The whole, therefore, 
now waits only for your lordship’s further 
directions. The secret of youR LoRD- 
SHIP’S SHARE IN THE BIOGRAPHY, OR 
AS EDITOR, SHALL BE PRESERVED, and 
the fame of the deceased, and emolument 
of his surviving brother, be consulted as 
much as in the power of 
«J. NicnoLs.’’+ 


In a letter of Bishop Perey to Mr. 
Nichols, May 19, 1802, he thus alludes 
to Goldsmith’s Works, then recently 
published :— 


‘‘T have just seen the new edition of 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works... .. 
The proprietors wouid have done well to 
have consulted me in the selection and 
arrangement, for they have omitted one 
of the best productions of Goldsmith, 
although it had been particularly pointed 
out in the account of his life—his ‘ Intro- 
duction to Brooke’s Natural History ’— 
and have only given his Preface to that 
work, which is far inferior to the former. 
This is what they got by quarrelling with 
me for only supplicating for a little assist- 
ance in advance to Goldsmith’s poor niece, 
who was starving ; for I would have given 
them every advice and direction gratis ; 
but they carried their ill humour so far as 
to refuse to let me see and make some 
corrections in the MS. life of Goldsmith, 
which had been COMPILED UNDER MY 
DIRECTION.’’f 


In June, 1802, Malone thus ad- 
dresses Percy as the author of the Life 
of Goldsmith :— 


‘*T quite forgot to thank you for the 
entertainment which Goldsmith’s Life 
afforded me. I only lamented there was 
not more of it.’’§ 


And in 1807 adds: 


‘*T can myself from personal knowledge 
bear witness to the truth of your character 
of Goldsmith, for I never observed any of 
those grimaces or fvoleries that the IN- 
TERPOLATOR talks of, nor could I ever 
assent to Lord Orford’s pointed sentence, 
that he was ‘‘ an inspired idiot,’’ which 
was said and circulated merely for the 
sake of the point, without any regard to 
just representation. I always made battle 





* Mr. Nichols’s offer of the 250 copies 
is alluded to by Campbell in his Letter to 
Perey, April 6, 1790, noticed in the pre- 
ceding page. 
+ Literary Illustrations, vol. VIIL. p. 82. 
t Ib. VL. p. 584. § Ib. VIII. 369. 
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against Boswell’s representation of him, 
also, in the Life of Johnson, and often 
expressed my opinion that he rated Gold- 
smith much too low.’’* 


But I think we can fix the author- 
ship of the Life of Goldsmith Tavs. 
In a letter from Archdeacon Nares to 
Bishop Percy he observes :— 


** Many thanks for your kind informa- 
tion on the subject of Goldsmith’s Life. 
If I take any advantage of what you men- 
tion in noticing the book, it shall be in 
SUCH A WAY AS CANNOT IMPLICATE YOU, 
OR LEAD TO ANY KNOWLEDGE OF ITS 
COMING FROM you.’’> 


Accordingly Mr. Nares, in review- 
ing the book, says :— 


‘¢ This edition of one of our most pleas- 
ing authors is rendered the more attractive 
by the account of his Life prefixed, which 
contains many new and interesting anec- 
dotes. IT HAPPENS TO BE KNOWN TO 
US, THOUGH BY WHAT CHANNEL WE 
ARE NOT AT LIBERTY TO SAY, that the 
materials have been collected from the 
most authentic sources, in a great mea- 
sure from the relations of the Poet him- 
self, and digested and arranged under the 
eye of a writer who to many other quali- 
fications added an intimate knowledge of 
the person described. 

‘* Who the medical friend was who com- 
municated a few of the anecdotes we are 
not informed, BUT OF THE REST WE CAN 
SPEAK WITH CONFIDENCE, and of that 
part also we cannot but say that it bears 
strong marks of authenticity.’’} 


The writer here alluded to must be 
Bishop Percy, for I believe Dr. Camp- 
bell was not personally known to Gold- 
sinith, and certainly Mr. Rose was not. 

Mr. Rose in his edition of Gold- 
stnith thus speaks of the “ Life :” 


**Tt is composed from the information 
of persons who were intimate with the 
poet at an early period, and who were ho- 
noured with a continuance of his friendship 
till the time when the world was deprived 
of this fascinating writer. Their names, 


* Ib. vol. VIII. p. 240.—But see vol. 
VII. 780: ‘* The anecdote of Johnson I 
had recollected, but had forgot that it was 
at Goldsmith’s you were to sup. The 
story of the valt de chambre will, as 
Lord Lristol says, pin the basket of his 
absurdities, and really we may have a 
hamper full of them.’’ Campbell to 
Percy. 

+ Ib. vol. VII. p. 598. This is just in 
the bishop’s manner of managing. 

} British Critic, Sept. 1802, p. 295. 
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WERE THE EDITOR AT LIBERTY TO MEN- 
TION THEM, would immediately dispel all 
doubts as to the authenticity of the me- 
moirs, and reflect distinguished credit on 
this publication.”’ 

Here we have Percy evidently al- 
luded to; but the most singular part 
is, that Percy seems to have entirely 
withdrawn from the knowledge of 
all parties Dr. Campbell’s labours; who 
died in 1795, six years before the 
publication of Goldsmith’s Life, which 
appears to have been nearly finished 
for the press by Dr. Campbell in 1790. 

If the Bishop would have allowed 
his name to be prefixed to the “ Life,” 
the booksellers would doubtless have 
preferred it. As he shrunk from so 
doing, the only name that appeared 
was that of the editor, Mr. Samuel 
Rose: but it is clear that the Life was 
reaily the composition of Dr. Camp- 
bell, compiled chiefly from the mate- 
rials collected by Percy, although Mr. 
Rose appears to have made some “ in- 
terpolations.” 

“Yours truly, J. B. Nicuots. 
To the Rev. J. Mitford.” 
Mr. Ursan, 

A FRIEND, who like myself is a 
gleaner in the dry and dusty paths of 
genealogical research, has lately com- 
municated to me a picce of information 
which appears to correct an historical 
error, and as such I venture to ask a 
place for it in your pages. 

In all the accounts of the house of 
Hobart of Blickling to which I am 
now able to refer, Sir Miles Hobart, 
Knight, who acted a conspicuous part 
in preventing the dissolution of the 
third parliament of Charles the First, 
until the house had passed the resolu- 
tions or protestation of the 2nd March, 
1628-9, is stated to have been Miles 
Hobart, the second son of Sir Henry 
Hobart, Knight and Baronet, and Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and the ancestor of the Earls of Buck- 
inghamshire. The Autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston* contains the fol- 
lowing passage: 

‘“*The Kinge sent for the serjeant-at- 
armes attendinge the Speaker, but Sir 
Miles Hubert had locxt the dore, and the 
serjeant could not get out.”’ 

In reference to this the noble editor 
has appended a note, saying— 


* Camden Society's publication, p. 57. 
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‘«The ancestor of the Earls of Bucking- 
hamshire, then burgess for Marlow. In 
1646 the Parliament voted 5,000/. to his 
children as a recompense for their de- 
ceased father’s sufferings by imprisonment, 
and for opposing the illegalities of that 
time.”’ 


Almost the same words as are used 
by Blomefield* in mentioning the same 
person, whom all authorities concur in 
styling Sir Miles. 

Now I cannot find that the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire had any ancestor 
named Miles who either succeeded to 
the baronetcy or was ever knighted. 
Miles Hobart of Intwood, Esquire, 
second son of Sir Henry, the Lord 
Chief Justice, died in 1639, in the life- 
time of Sir John Hobart, Knight and 
Baronet, of Blickling, his elder brother, 
on the decease of whom in 1647 with- 
out issue male, the title and estate 
descended to his nephew John Hobart, 
who was the only surviving son of 
Miles, by his first wife Frances,t daugh- 
ter of Sir John Peyton, of Iselham, 
Knight and Baronet, and relict of Sir 
Philip Bedingfeld, and thus became 
the third Baronet. These facts are 
proved by an old deed relating to the 
sale of the Morley estates, formerly 
belonging to the Hobart family, which 
my friend has brought under my notice, 
and to which it is my object to direct 
that of such of your readers as take 
any interest in such matters. In this 
deed, which bears date the 8th July, 
1670, Sir John Hobart of Blickling, the 
third Baronet, is described as “ sonne 
and heire male of the body of Myles 
Hobart of Intwood, Esquire, by Dame 
Frances Bedingfeild his wife, both long 
since deceased, and now heire male of 
Sir Henry Hobart, late of Blicklynge 
aforesaid, Knight and Barronett, de- 
ceased ;” and his half brother, Myles 
Hobart of Morley, Esquire, is de- 
scribed as “ sonne and heire male of the 
body of the aforesaid Myles Hobart, 
by Elizabeth Mundeford his second 
wife.” In the epitaph of Miles Hobart, 
the party to this deed, who was buried 
in Blickling Church the following year 
(1671), he is also styled “second son 
of Miles Hobard of Intwood, Esquire.{ 


* History of Norfolk, vol. vi. 400. 

+ In the Peerages and Baronetages called 
Sarah, 

~ Blomfield, vi. 404. 
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To what Sir Miles Hobart then are 
the acts of patriotism and sufferings 
mentioned by the historians to be at- 
tributed? 1 conclude to Sir Miles 
Hobart of Plumstead, who had been 
created a Knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Charles the First, and 
who was son of Sir Thomas Hobart, 
and grandson of Miles Hobart of Plum- 
stead, Esquire, the elder brother of 
Sir Henry the Chief Justice. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Edmund 
Lord Dudley, and was living in 1644, 
when he was one of the Parliamentary 
captains in the rout by Prince Rupert 
before Newark. It would appear that 
he was dead in 1646, and that his line 
failed. 

The present Earl of Buckingham- 
shire can afford to lose the eclat of 
ranking this worthy amongst his an- 
cestors, deriving his descent in the 
female line from the illustrious John 
Hampden, in testimony of which the 
late deceased Earl assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Hampden. The mis- 
take is. of little importance ; but, as 
Lord Braybrooke has so recently given 
it fresh currency, it is surely worth 
correction.§ 

Permit me to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of observing, in allusion to the 
remarks which have lately appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine upon the 
derivation of the word Fleet, that the 
town of King’s Lynn is intersected by 
deep canals or tidal ditches, running 
between the houses and under the 
streets, by which, when the tide serves, 
coals and heavy goods can be brought 
in boats to doors made for that pur- 
pose in the houses by which they are 
bordered, and these are called fleets, 
in old documents flefes. 

I also take occasion to correct an 
error in your obituary of the late Isaac 
Jermy, Esq. wherein Bayfield Hall 
(the ancient seat of the Jermy family) 
is identified with Stanfield Hall, the 
scene of the late horrible tragedy. 
This is incorrect. Bayfield is a place 
near Holt. Stanfield, which was 
Richardson property, is in the parish 
of Wymondham. 

Yours, &e. G. A. C, 

§ We may add that Dr. Lipscomb. the 
historian of Buckinghamshire, has ad- 
mitted the error in his pedigree of Hobart, 
and in his biography of the family. —Edit. 
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CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF SOUTHEY. 


(Concluded from page 259.) 


THE east end of the south aisle of 
the chancel, generally known as the 
Derwentwater aisle, is divided from 
the chancel by an arch whose span is 
considerably wider than that of the 
opposite arch on the north aisle. Here, 
for unnumbered generations, for the 
origin and antiquity of the family is 
lost in the obscurity of unrecorded 
times, the ashes of the Derwentwaters 
reposed until exhumed previous to the 
renovation of the church. In this 
sanctuary also rested two of those at- 
tractive remnants of antiquity, their 
sculptured monumental figures, which 
erstwhile lay side by side upon en- 
riched altar tombs long since de- 
stroyed; and in the same spot they are 
again replaced, to be, it is hoped, no 
more disturbed. The marble effigies 
are the oldest, and to secure them from 
further injury, as well as to gain ad- 
ditional accommodation for new sit- 


tings, they have been laid next to the 
south end of the altar rails, upon a 
deep slab of red sandstone placed upon 
the floor, and within an open screen- 


work of the same kind of stone. On 
the top lies a heavy slab of dark grey 
marble, and into it the sepulchral brass 
hereafter described is inlaid. The effi- 
gies which lie extended at full length 
are those of a knight and his lady, 
supposed to commemorate one of the 
Derwentwaters and his wife. Tra- 
dition however being altogether silent, 
and no relics or legend having been 
discovered that could throw light upon 
their history, all knowledge of the par- 
ticular individuals whom such memo- 
rials were intended to honour would 
seem to be lost; though an antiquary 
familiar with the genealogical records 
of the northern counties, and versed 
in the history of the ancient pictorial 
periods of costume, might assign them 
as the effigies of Sir John de Derwent- 
water, the last of the name, and his wife, 
who lived in the reign of Henry IV. 
The male figure is habited in a long, 
high, loose, tunic or robe, with wide 
sleeves, secured round the waist by a 


belt, from which a pouch, or aulmo- 
niere as it was called, hangs at the right 
side. The head is bare. The hair, for- 
mally parted on the forehead, is worn 
long behind, and an enriched collar is 
about the neck. ‘The long, embroidered 
mantle of knighthood is secured on the 
shoulders by a band across the chest, 
and the hands are upraised upon the 
breast in that expressive attitude of 
humility and supplication which is so 
peculiarly affecting in the monumental 
effigies of other times. 

The lady’s dress is a kirtle or close- 
bodied garment, low on the bosom, 
with long tight sleeves, and a long 
skirt. The head is surmounted by a 
sort of coronet, from underneath which 
a veil or hood, concealing the hair, flows 
down each side upon the shoulders. 
An ornamented collar and necklace are 
around the throat, from which a pendent © 
jewel rests upon the bosom; and the 
waist is encircled by a girdle, attached 
to which is a long cord, whose broken 
ends and tassels descend in front nearly 
to the feet. A long open mantle falls 
from the shoulders, where it is secured 
by a band across the bosom, fastened 
on each side to the mantle by a fer- 
mail or brooch, and the hands are 
likewise joined in attitude of prayer. 
The heads repose on tasseled cushions 
once upheld by angels, and the knight's 
feet rest on the broken form of a hound, 
but what support the lady had for the 
feet has long been worn away and 
destroyed. ‘The countenances of both 
are defaced, and almost all the finer 
parts of the sculpture flattened and 
mutilated. These effigies seem origi- 
nally to have been painted and gilt, 
the application of such polychromatic 
enrichment being still slightly per- 
peli especially on the Tady’s col- 
ar. 

The other sepulchral memento is a 
brass, laid down on a slab of dark 
grey Kendal marble. It is in tolerabl 

erfect preservation, and its value is 
argely enhanced from the fact of its 
being one of the very few monumental 
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brasses that remain in the churches of 
Cumberland—a county so singularly 
poor in such ancient enriched obituary 
memorials, that there are but four 
others to be met with. The brass 
therefore in this church, though not 
of the most beautiful period of the art, 
is nevertheless valuable not alone from 
its local rarity, but as one of the very 
few material relics of a family whose 
sway through many centuries so widely 
extended around this their narrow bed. 
The knight is sheathed in the complete 
armour of plate worn at the period of his 
decease; the head, face, and hands alone 
being uncovered. The hair is parted 
on the forehead, and falls in tresses 
behind. Round the neck and shoulders 
are ornamental chains, pendent from 
one of which a jewelled decoration 
rests upon the chest. The hands are 
raised in prayer ; and on the heels are 
the spurs of ack wey A dagger is 
slung behind the right side, and behind 
the left is a long straight cross-handled 
sword. On the head of the lady is 
that peculiar head-dress worn by fe- 
males of distinction in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. called a 
coif, which totally conceals the hair. 
The embroidered neck of an under- 
garment encircles the throat; over 
this is a high and close-bodied gown, 
falling in long ample folds from the 
waist, where it is secured by a girdle 
clasped in front by an ornament com- 
posed of three roses, from which, sus- 
pended by a long chain reaching nearly 
to the feet, hangs another ornament 
of a circular form. The arms of the 
dress are tight, and finished at the 
wrists with ruffles, and over them is 
drawn the wide, loose, hanging sleeves 
socommon at the time. A wrought 
chain is on the shoulders, and around 
the neck is another, fastened to an 
ornament on the bosom similar to that 
worn by the knight; and, like those 
of the male figure, the hands are also 
raised in a supplicatory attitude. The 
legend engraven on brass at the foot of 
the figures runs thus : 


‘* Of your charitie pray for the soule of 
Sir John Ratcliffe, knight, and for the 
state of Dame Alice his wife, which Sir 
John died the 2nd of Februere, a. p. 1527, 
on whose soule Jesu have mercie.”’ 


From this inscription it would ap- 
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pear that Lady Ratcliffe was not de- 
ceased at the time when the brass was 
laid down; and most probably not only 
this graven record, but likewise that 
other mark of hereditary honour — 
the escutcheon in stained glass, which 
formerly was seen in the great east 
window—were set up by her direction 
in Henry the Eighth’s reign. At the 
knight’s head is a shield bearing, Ar- 
gent, a bend engrailed sable, the ar- 
morial coat of the Ratcliffes; and at 
his feet another, charged with, Or, two 
lions passant in pale gules, the arms 
of Dame Alice. The shield at the 
head of Dame Alice carries her pa- 
ternal coat; and on the shield at her 
feet are the Ratcliffe arms repeated, 
with the additional charge of a rose in 
the sinister corner of the chief, for a 
difference of houses. 

The knight to whose memory this 
brass was laid down, and who was 
the last person of importance of his 
family that was interred in this church, 
reckoned in his lineage a long line 
of illustrious ancestors. He was ma- 
ternally descended from the Derwent- 
waters, being the great-grandson of 
Margaret de Derwentwater, the daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of Sir John de 
Derwentwater, who in Henry the 
Fifth’s reign married Sir Nicholas 
Ratcliffe of Dilston, a Northumbrian 
knight ; and from which union sprung 
the Ratcliffes of Dilston and Derwent- 
water. His immediate progenitor was 
Sir Edward Ratcliffe, of whom he was 
the second or seventh son; and he is 
supposed to have held the Derwent- 
water estate in this vicinity by set- 
tlement or devise. He was a person 
of much consideration in his day, and 
was ofttimes selected by his successive 
sovereigns Henry the Seventh and 
Henry the Eighth to fill the then more 
actively important and warlike office 
of sheriff of Cumberland, which at that 
time was incessantly harassed by the 
enw inroads of the bordering 

cots, his last year of office being 
scarcely completed in 1527, when he 
died. He likewise several times held 
the King’s commission to treat, on 
peace and other matters affecting the 
realm, with his gallant but restless 
neighbours. He was the last of his 
family who served any office of note 
in Cumberland, as from thenceforward 
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the Ratcliffes were connected with this 
county only by their landed posses- 
sions and their name, afterwards en- 
nobled as Earls of Derwentwater, to 
which title circumstances in a subse- 
quent age gave a romantic interest. 

By his wife Dame Alice he had not 
any issue ; and, dying a childless man, 
the estates of the Derwentwaters re- 
verted to his elder brother, Sir Cuth- 
bert Ratcliffe, of Dilston ; as it appears 
from a survey made in the thirty-fifth 
of Henry the Eighth of knights’ fees in 
Reaheteed. these estates were held 
by Sir Cuthbert of the King by the ser- 
vice of two knights’ fees, and the ren- 
dition of various other obligations in- 
cident to the feudal régime. In that 
family they continued until, for con- 
spiring, in the words of one of the most 
spirited Jacobite songs of the period, 
to bring “the auld Stuarts back again,” 
they were forfeited to the Crown, on 
the attainder and execution in 1716 of 
the last Earl of Derwentwater, the tra- 
ditionary stories of whose youth, gal- 
lantry, and misfortunes have thrown 
so magic an interest over the neigh- 
bourhood around. 

The windows adorned with stained 
glass are but six in number. They 
are all the production of that tasteful 
artist Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: and it probably will not be de- 
void of interest if an enlarged descrip- 
tion is afforded of what has been done 
by the judicious introduction of this 
resplendent material, harmonized by 
taste and skill in the execution, to give 
effect and character to the sacred 
building. They are designed in con- 
formity with the style of window de- 
coration which prevailed at the end of 
the fifteenth century; and to an ob- 
server learned in the history and ge- 
nius of ancient fenestral embellishment, 
each of them in accordance with the 
depth of those expressive times the 
Middle Ages, when a regular system 
of the mystical meaning of colours was 
in use, will be found to have been 
made to tell some tale of local feeling, 
or convey a truth in the typical lan- 
guage ot this beautifully revived Chris- 
tian art. ; 

The large east window, and also the 
windows at the east and west ends of 
the south aisle, are the gifts of the 
liberal individual at whose expense the 
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church has been restored. The large 
window, from its size and happy com- 
bination of colours and, designs, is a 
splendid effort of gorgeous colouring. 
The seven scriptural subjects, which, 
amid the blaze of hues that fascinate 
and overpower the eye, bestow its chief 
character, are incidents of the last days 
of the Saviour upon earth: 1. Christ 
washing the Apostles’ feet; 2.'The Last 
as 3. The agony in the garden ; 
4. Christ bearing his cross; 5. The 
Crucifixion ; 6. Angels at the sepul- 
chre. In the tracery in the head is 
the Ascent into heaven, with figures of 
angels holding labels and harps; and 
above all, an Agnus Dei; the whole 
of these storied representations being 
interspersed with various clegant de- 
vices, which, by the disposition and 
tones of the predominating colours, 
produce a brilliant picture, full of the 
finest effects and devotional influences. 

The east window of the south aisle, 
called the Derwentwater Chapel, or 
the Magdalen’s Chantry, contains the 
appropriate pictorial subjects of Mary 
Magdalen washing the Saviour’s feet, 
the three Marys at the tomb of Christ, 
and Christ and Mary Magdalen. Above 
the second of these pictures appears, 
in ancient stained glass, the head of 
the Magdalen; and at the foot is 
now correctly placed the armorial es- 
cutcheon of the Ratcliffes, impaling 
quarterly, 2 and 3 Dame Alice’s pa- 
ternal coat, and 4, Argent, two bars 
gules, on a canton of the first a cinque- 
foil of the second, Derwentwater ; 
through whose blazonry the mellowed 
light falls with jewelled radiancy upon 
the brasses and motionless effigies of 
the families whose remains were en- 
tombed beneath. It is apprehended 
that in the cleansing of this escutcheon, 
previous to its being set up in the situ- 
ation it now occupies, the Ratcliffe 
arms in the first quarter of the shield 
have inadvertently been blundered, as 
a difference is perceivable between the 
blazon and the arms of the same house 
engraven on the brazen shields in the 
slab beneath. 

The vestry window, at the west end, 
contains the figures of St. Cuthbert 
and St. Kentigern, and attracts ad- 
miration, not only for the perfect tones 
of its solemnly contrasted colouring, 
but for its striking position when seen 
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through the doorway of the close oaken 
wainscot which separates the vestry 
from the south aisle. 

The east window of the north aisle, 
known as the Hulton window, from 
its having been put up at the cost of 
a gentleman of that name resident in 
the neighbourhood, has illustrations of 
the Adoration and the Transfigura- 
tion. Amid the variegated trace 
which adds to the expression of this 
window are also noticeable the he- 
raldic bearings and name of the 
generous-minded donor, by whom, to- 
gether with a full, handsome silver gilt 
service of plate for the altar, it was 
offered as a further enrichment to the 
church. 

The adjoining window on the north 
side of the same aisle is, from the name 
of its donor, likewise a gentleman resi- 
dent in the vicinage, called the Sped- 
ding window, and engages attention 
for the gracefulness of its drawing, 
and the chaste richness of its colouring. 
It is of three lights: the first is adorned 
with the figure of the Virgin Mary, 
holding her emblem, the lily, in one 
hand, and a bible in the other, with 
this text at her feet: “ Ecce ex hoc 
beatam me vocant omnes generationes;” 
the second light has the ‘Saviour of the 
world, bearing the sceptre and the 
globe, surmounted by a cross, with 
this sentence underneath: “Ego sum 
resurrectio et vita;” and in the third 
light is Saint John, with the eagle and 
a reed in his hands, and the words 
“Ecce filius tuus” at his feet. Be- 
neath the figure of the Saviour is a 
circle, bearing on its outer rim an 
inscription, setting forth by whose 
generosity this handsome and im- 
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pressive addition to the fenestral de- 
coration of the hallowed fane was given. 
The sixth or remaining stained glass 
window, called “ The Memorial Win- 
dow,” is the second from the east end 
of the south aisle. It was put up at 
the charge of the parishioners, as a 
testimonial to perpetuate their grateful 
appreciation of the liberality and es- 
timable qualities of the restorer of the 
church; and the story its pictorial 
imagery tells, is by the subscribers 
felt to be not less truthfully applicable 
than worthily merited. e window 
is of three lights, each adorned with 
two subjects taken from the sacred 
age. Those in the first light are il- 
oll of the following sentences 
in Matthew, chap. xxv. 35: “I was 
an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink.” 
The second light displays subjects from 
the same Evangelist, verses 35, 36 of 
the same chapter: “I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; I was naked, and 
ye clothed me ;”—and in the third light 
are illustrations from the same chapter 
and verse: “Iwas sick, and ye visited 
me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” Running underneath the 
whole, the following text from the 
same inspired writer, verse 40,—*“ Ve- 
rily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me,”—forms a significant and 
fully acknowledged enumeration of the 
virtues and benevolent disposition of 
the individual to whose honour this 
window was set up. Aflixed on the 
ledge of the window beneath is a brass 
tablet, on which the following record 
is engraved :— 


“A Memorial Window by the Parishioners, gratefully to commemorate the muni- 
ficent restoration and embellishment of this Church by James Stanger, esquire. 


A.D. 1845. 
The Rev. Jas. Lynn, Vicar. 


In the second window from the east 
end of the north aisle is the half-length 
figure of that austere eremite Saint 
Antony, with his bell and book, in 

‘ancient stained glass, the colours of 
which have all faded except the black 
and bright yellow, but leaving the 
outlines of the countenance and habit 
still clearly definable. 

But, rich and pleasant to behold, 
and wooing to high devotional feeling, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXI. 


Henry Woop, 
GEoRGE WILLIAMSON 


} Churchwardens.”’ 
, 


as the interior is, that which crowns 
it with transcendent interest is the 
monument of the late Robert Southey, 
whose mind, an Argosy laden with the 
treasures of wisdom, and whose life, 
all virtue, through the long years of 
his residence, had knelt in lowly-minded 
piety and prayer within these sacred 
walls, the majesty of intellect, and in- 
nocence chastened by the spirit of 
religion, — to quote his 
3 
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own affecting expression, under the 
soul-touching truth “that they who 
are wise unto salvation know feelingly 
when they have done best that their 
best works are worth nothing.” With 
a reverence therefore for intellectual 

eatness, especially when devoted, as 
its mighty powers ever were, to the 
advantage and instruction of mankind, 
Mr. Stanger was further desirous that 
an appropriate memorial should be 
placed inside the church, to perpetuate 
the resemblance of one to whom we 
owe so much, and who, as characterized 
in the heartfelt panegyric of one of his 
noble admirers, was so “splendid an 
instance of a poet, a philosopher, an 
historian, and even a statesman, chast- 
ened and yet elevated by the spirit of 
the gospel.” This, it was especially 
felt, would be a dignified tribute of 
regard in the place where his genius, 
by giving to the things and objects 
around an interest beyond their own, 
had sanctified the locality in the 
associations of his sympathetic and 
admiring fellow-countrymen. With 


this object a subscription was opened 
for the purpose of defrayin 


the 
cost at the estimated expense of 400/. 
in Caen stone of a tomb and efligy. 
Subsequently, however, it was de- 
cided upon that the figure should be 
sculptured in the beautiful though 
more costly material of Carrara marble, 
at the increased charge of 1,100. A 
numerous list of subscribers, (whose 
subscriptions, however, being far from 
sufficient to cover the entire expense 
of the monument, have left a consider- 
able deficit, which, it is understood, 
will fall upon the munificent restorer 
of the church,) anxious to mark their 
sense of the genius and virtues of the 
man, having been obtained, the execu- 
tion of the memorial was confided to 
the celebrated sculptor Mr. Lough, 
whose liberality of feeling, under the 
circumstances, has entitled him to no 
little applause, and from his hand has 
thus proceeded the monument of one 
who occupies so prominent a place in 
the history of the literature of his 
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country. The situation selected for it is 
in the south aisle of the chancel, opposite 
the door, and close to the ogken screen 
which separates the chancel from its 
southern aisle. ‘The altar tomb is of 
Caen stone, the sides of which are di- 
vided into five square compartments 
or panels. Four of these have their 
centres enriched with carved leaves of 
different kinds, surrounded by double 
foliated circles, and the corners of each 
panel are likewise decorated with or- 
naments of the same description on a 
smaller scale. The centre of the middle 

anel alone displays a vacant shield, 
intended for the armorial eseutcheon 
of the deceased, and the ends of the 
tomb, devoid of other embellishment, 
are filled only with the inscription and 
lines hereafter recorded. On the top 
reclines upon a couch, the head and 
shoulders supported on double tas- 
seled cushions, the full-length effigy, 
clad in academic robes, of the late 
laureate. The left hand rests upon the 
bosom, and the face, turned towards 
the spectator, wears an expression of 
meditation, as if musing on the con- 
tents of the open volume, which, in 
the intensity of mental abstraction, 
has, together with the hand that held 
it, dropped listlessly by the side. The 
position best adapted for viewing the 
figure is in the first seat next the 
wall, on the left-hand side after pass- 
ing the chancel door. From thence, in 
the judgment of those relatives and 
friends by whom he was most in- 
timately known, the features and cha- 
racter of expression are beheld with 
the most truthful effect, and this is 
especially the case when the low- 
arched door that leads into the aisle is 
opened, and a ray from the sun, 
streaming in upon the gloom, casts a 
brilliancy across the chancel and its 
aisles, and, bringing into bold distinct- 
ness and relief the prominent linea- 
ments of the face and figure, a picture 
is displayed, which for concentrated 
beauty and effect is eminently affect- 
ing. The west end of the tomb bears 
this inscription : 
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‘* Sacred to the memory of Robert Southey, 
whose mortal remains are interred in the adjoining churchyard. 
He was born at Bristol, 
August x11, M.DCC.LXXIV, 
and died, after a residence of nearly xx years, at Greta Hall, 
in this parish, March xx1, M.DCCC.XLIII. 
This monument was erected by friends of Robert Southey.” 


At the east end of the tomb are the with his son-in-law, Mr. Quillinan, 
following lines from the muse of stood in sorrow by the grave of their 
Wordsworth, his friend in life, and brother poet in the north side of the 
successor to the crown of bays, who, cemetery. 


Ye hills and vales, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet’s steps, and fixed him here, on you 
His eyes have closed! And ye, loved books, no more 
- Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 
To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown 
Adding immortal labours of his own. 
Whether he traced historic truth with zeal, | 
For the State’s guidance or the Church’s weal, 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
Informed his pen, or wisdom of the heart, 
Or judgments sanctioned in the patriot’s mind 
By reverence for the rights of all mankind, 
Wide were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings find a holier nest. 


His joys, his griefs, have vanished as a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top, but he to heaven was vowed. 


During the celebration of that por- 
tion of the funeral service which is 
appointed to be read at the grave one 
of those trivial yet moving incidents 
occurred which fall with such crea- 
tive effect upon a feeling and poetic 
mind. It was wild and dreary weather 
in the early spring, before the trees 
had yet ventured to shew their tender 
leaflets, or the heather on the tall fells 
to protrude its first green tufts above 
their crests of snow. All was bleak, 
and chill, and desolate, as the hearts 
of the mourners who drooped in sad- 
ness above the minstrel’s bier. The 
day, both before and after the ob- 
sequies, was full of gloom and tempest, 
yet, during that part of the solemn rites 
alluded to, the storm seemed suddenly 
to lull, and die away in sobs of fitful 

uietude. The rain ceased to beat, 
the clouds to threaten, and a deep 
stillness fell over the whole scene. 
A cheering ray of sunshine struggled 
through the murky atmosphere, and 
two small birds perched upon a tree 
which then overhung the retired corner 
selected for the last , Set of mortality, 


unscared by the presence of the sor- 


rowing train, warbled with tiny pipe 
their “ wood-notes wild.” The re- 
quiem of genius thus chanted by those 
“blossoms of the air,” as some sweet 
bard has so poetically called them in 
his own melodious strain, was a fact 
every way too graceful in sentiment 
for the imagination of a poet to over- 
look, and it consequently gave occa- 
sion to some verses by Mr. Quillinan, 
which, it is to be regretted, the limits 
assigned to this paper preclude intro- 
ducing here. 

When “all the work that had en- 
tered into the heart to make for the 
house of the Lord was so ended,” 
the church, displaying more than the 
beauty of its early days, was rendered 
not only worthy to rank among the 
most splendidly restored monuments 
of ecclesiastical antiquity in Cumber- 
land, but a more suitable temple for 
the public worship of Him who in- 
habiteth eternity, than the dilapidated 
structure from which it had arisen. 

Having been in all things completed, 
and rendered a lasting memorial of the 
zeal and piety of its restorer, a plate 
of brass, commemorative of the under- 
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taking, was affixed into the third pier 
in the south aisle, on which is engraved 
the following record :— 


‘On the 22nd day of June, 1844, a 
faculty was granted in the consistory court 
at Carlisle to the Rev. James Lynn, vicar 
of Crosthwaite, and James Stanger, of 
Lairthwaite, esquire, for the restoration of 
the chancel, the roof, and other portions 
of this church, according to certain plans 
thereof exhibited, and for the erection of 
a tomb and sculptured monumental figure 
of the late Robert Southey, poet laureate, 
in accordance with which faculty these 
restorations were completed under the 
direction of George Gilbert Scott, archi- 
tect, and the church was re-opened for 
divine service on the 3rd day of August, 
1845, and the monument erected A.D. 
1846.”’ 


To a grave and recondite antiquary, 
this description of Crosthwaite church, 
and the objects of interest connected 
with it, will appear deficient in that 
fulness of information which a sedu- 
lous research through our national 
and diocesan archives alone can unfold. 
It is briefly mentioned in some of those 
valuable records whose pages illustrate 
the annals of our older churches. As 
such documentary evidences however, 
besides lying beyond the opportuni- 
ties for research of the writer of these 
pages, are chiefly of a statistical and 
financial nature, which, though useful 
in themselves, would swell this sketch 
beyond reasonable limits, they are 
omitted without more than this concise 
allusion to their existence. 

The vicarage house, seated upon an 
eminence between the church and the 
town, commands that beautiful view of 
the Lake of Derwentwater, and the sur- 
rounding mountain scenery, with which 
the poet Gray, who visited this country 
in 1769, was so much enraptured. 
“From hence,” says he, in those delight- 
ful letters which were the medium of 
giving to his fellow-countrymen the 
first familiar account of the romantic 
loveliness of a region then so little fre- 

uented, “I got to the parsonage a 
little before sunset, and saw a pic- 
ture, which if I could transmit to you, 
and fix it in all the softness of its 
living colours, would fairly sell for one 
thousand pounds.” The point of view 
from which Gray beheld this fasci- 
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nating prospect was from the horsing 
stone which then and for long after 
stood without the right hand side of 
the garden gate, in front of the house. 
It was removed several years ago, 
much to the regret of Mr. Southey, who 
used often playfully to reflect on the 
little sympathetic feeling shown in the 
destruction of a memorial so intimately 
associated with the author of “ The 
Elegy.” 

As this memoir of the venerable 
parish church of Crosthwaite was in 
the commencement graced with a quo- 
tation from one of the most instructive 
works of that eminent writer whose 
spirit pervades the scene, and every 
spot on which the eye can rest is 
vocal with the associations of his life, 
so it cannot be more fitly concluded 
than with another extract borrowed 
from the same delightful book, after 
which, it would be sacrilege to add 
one word more. “ I was walking alone 
in Howrah looking upon the church 
and upon Skiddaw behind it, which 
was then in all the glory of a Mid- 
summer sunset. The weight of time 
and eternity was on my spirit; I had 
been also thinking of the change in 
human institutions, a thought natu- 
rally connected with any permanent 
monuments of nature or art. The sha- 
dows glide over that mountain, and 
the clouds collect there, and the sun 
= it, as they did when the 

ruids performed their rites within 
yonder circle of stones, when the Ro- 
mans and romanised Britons erected 
altars to Jupiter and Belatucadrus, 
and when the Danes offered up victims 
to Thor and Woden. The church too 
has undergone its changes. The rood- 
loft has disappeared ; not a bell rings on 
Saint Kentigern’s Day, and not a trace 
of the saint remains in his own parish. 
I was contemplating that church and 

onder mountain. Seven centuries 

ave gone by since the church was 
founded ; and there Skiddaw has stood 
since the foundations of the hills were 
laid. My years will presently be like 
a tale that is told. These will remain; 
the one unchangeable, the other, I 
trust, never to be changed in its des- 
tination and uses, whatever renova- 
tions the structure may require.” 
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LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. II. 
( Continued from page 24.) 

Tue enunciative form is suitable to the greater part of Latin inscriptions. 
Most of the ancient inscriptions are of this sort. The enunciative form is 
properly used where the subjects touched on are neg, of trivial import, or 
where narrow room prevents a long train of words being expressed, as on 
medals, rings, &c. 

The ornamented form of expression is suited to matters of importance, and 
yet the ancient Romans often made use of plain enunciation even in comme- 
morating great works. On the contrary, we have specimens of full and orna- 


mented inscriptions on works of this kind; e.g. in Muratori we have on the door 
of a temple, close to a magnificent bridge, in the time of Trajan— 


Templum . in . rupe . Tagi. superis . et . Caesare . plenum 
ars . ubi. materia . vincitur . ipsa . sua 
quis . quali . dederit . voto . fortasse . requiret 
cura . viatorum . quos . nova . fama. juvat 
ingentem . vasta . pontem . quod . mole . peregit 
sacra . litaturo . fecit . honore . Lacer . cetq. 


The six concluding lines we omit. 

Three modes of variation by ornament may be noticed: i.e. by adjuncts, by 
JSigures, and by ingenious points. 

By adjuncts, where we add something to the principal names in the inscription, 


that is to say, by the addition of successive substantives, or of substantives with 
adjectives: e.g.in the following, we make use of ornament by adding to the 
name many successive substantives,—victori, triumphatori, bono reipublicae nato, 
patri patriue, cetq. 

Imp . Caes. 

D.N.FI.C1. Iuliano. Flavio . Claudio . (7. e. Dom . nostro) 
P .F . victori. ac. triumph. (i.e. Pio . felici) 
Semp. Aug. P.M. Imp. (i.e. pontifici . maximo) 
vu. cons. m1. bono. R. P. (reipublicae) 
nato . patri . patriae 

procons . 

In this second inscription we have an example of ornament by substantives 
with adjectives,—filio dulcissimo, carissimo, amantissimo, pater, mater infelicissimi : 
D.M.L.T. Valerio (Dis . manibus . Lucio . Tito) 

Turno.F. dul (filio) 
cissimo . karissi 
mo . sibiq . amantissimo . L . Val . Phos 
phorus . pat. et. Val. 
Saturnina . mat . infe 
licissimi . fecer .Q . V . (qui . vixit.) 
Ann.vi.M.m1.D.u1. (menses iv. dies . iii .) 
educatus . litt . (tam .) 
Graecis . quam . et . Latinis. 
This mode of ornament was much used, and deserves imitation. When we 
avail ourselves of this mode of ornament the inscription generally takes the form 
of narration in the third person, as in the two examples quoted above. 
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Of the figures used in the ornamented style the principal are prosopopeia, 


dialogism, exclamation, epiphonema, apostrophe, climax, and imprecation. 
In the prosopopeia we tnd the person who raised the inscription introduced 
as speaking: e. g. 

Aur. Tigris.C.F. Aur. (i.e. Aurelia. Caii . filia . Aurelio .) 
Feliciano . V . P . marito . (i. e. viro . praestantissimo .) 
incomparabili . cum . q . vixi . (i.e. quo .) 
annis . x1. sine. ulla 
discordia . benemerenti 
cum . dolore . meo 
insculpi . jussi 

Also the person to whom the inscription is raised is sometimes introduced as 
speaking : e.g. 
Lupensia . hic . ego 
sum . inlata . a . Consutia 
Rufa . cujus . ossa . leviter 
tegat . Terra . Mater 
Dialogism: in the following, where the person who erected the monument 
speaks, Partheni.ave. To whom the deceased answers, Bene . valeas . cetq. 
Partheni . ave 
bene . valeas . qui. me . salutas 
cum . Sossia . filia . mea 
The exclamation is used at the close of an inscription. 
The epiphonema is used to express some sententious saying, added to the ex- 
position of the fact, as the exclamation is used. Take this for an example: 
Paulinae . Valeriae 
dulcissimae 
parentes . moestiss . 
decipimur . votis . et . tempore 
fallimur . et . mors 
deridet . curas. anxia 
vita . nihil 
The apostrophe is used to turn the discourse of the inscription to the subject 
to whom the inscription is made; and, at another time, to turn the discourse to 
the reader who is passing by. As an example of the first kind, is the following: 
Hercule 
tibi 
V.S.(ée. votum solvo.) 
An example of the second kind: e.g. 
M. Statius 
M.L. Chilo. (é.e. Marci Libertus) 
hic 
heus . tu . viator . las 
se. qui. me. prae 
tereis (for is) 
cum . diu. ambula 
reis. tamen . hoc . veniendum . (i. e. huc) 
est . tibi. 
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The apostrophe in monumental inscriptions is often made to the departed by 
the Latin ave, or salve, or vale, as in this: 
Ave. ave 
Natesia . et 
vale 
aeternum . 
Ave, says Doederlein, is a salutation used at meeting and at parting; Salve, 
at meeting only; Vale, at parting. 

In the same inscription we sometimes find more than a single figure, as in 
the example quoted, where the apostrophe and epiphonema appear to be united: 
M. Statius 
M .L. Chilo 
hic . cetg. 

In the usage of these figures the inscription loses its narrative character. 
Ornaments by ingenious points of thought and diction. Under this head we 
may give an example in the person of a disconsolate husband : 
Praecedere . voluisti . sanctissima . conjux 
ut . me . relinqueres . in . lacrymis 
si. est . aliquid . in . infernas . partes . bene 
ego . autem . sine . te . vitam . sordidam . exigo 
esto . felix . et . ibi . dulcissma . Thalassia . cet. 


Again, a second example we have in the person of the departed : 


Fui. non. sum 
estis . non . eritis 
nemo . immortalis 


Fui 
dixi. de . vita . mea 
satis 


Again : 


This mode of adornment by ingenious point belongs not to good taste among 
the ancients. It is too studied, and departs from chaste simplicity. If ever 
we use such kind of far-fetched fancies, we should be on our guard to avoid all 
falsity of thought. Of this more in another place. 

Climax. As an example of this we refer to the inscription already given : 

Cn . Pompeius . Cn. F . magnus . imp. 
bello . xxx . annorum . cetg. 


In the use of the climax we must guard against all studied affectation of the 
figure, in order to avoid the least appearance of puerility. 


Imprecation is found in several inscriptions: e.g. 
Quisquis 
hoc . sustulerit 
aut . jusserit 
ultimus . suo 
rum . moriatur 


The figures of words are admitted into inscriptions. For example, we find 
colonia and municipium, instead of coloni and municipes. So the prince is styled 
pater patriae by an easy metaphor. Again, we have Agrippina Germanici, 
instead of Germanici uxor. 
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It is to be observed that epitaphs as, generally speaking, private monuments, 

are susceptible of greater ornament, and admit of figures of speech more than 

ublic monuments, which last ought to preserve that noble simplicity of diction 
ound in the ancient lapidary compositions of correct taste. 

After these considerations on some of the sources of thought, we may proceed 
to mark out the qualifications suitable to the thought in inscriptions. From 
whatever source a thought be drawn, we should, generally speaking, endeavour 
to reduce it to what is single, precise, and simple. In the following inscription 
the leading or single sentiment presented to us is, that C. Fulvius made a present 
to Titus Caesar, on such a day, and in such a year : e.g. 


Genio 
‘Ti. Caesaris 
divi. Augusti 
fili 
Augusti 
C. Fulvius . Chryses . mag . (i. e. magister .) 
pagi. Amentini . minor 
donum . dedit 
V.K.TIun. (i.e. quinto. kalend .) 
L.. Calpurnio . Pisone 
M. Crass . Frugi . Cos . 


On the other hand, this modern inscription is defective from its three different 
periods. The first period tells us that a certain young princess died; the 
second, that she deserved both to die and not to die; the third period informs 
us that her subjects celebrated her obsequies : 


Memoriae . aeternae 
cetq . 
acerbo . heu . funere . mersa . est (ist period.) 
sic .eam . superi. non. tam. sero. nobis . ostentarunt 
quam . cito . sibi . rapuerunt 
heroinam 
ob . formae . venustatem . ingenii . elegantiam 
morum . suavitatem 
omnigenarum . virtutum . ornamenta 
sideribus . recipi . dignissimam 
at. non. minus . dignam 
quae . prospero . longae . vitae . usu 
conjugem . gloriosum . majores . amplissimos 
augustos . adfines . subditos . sibi . amantissimos 
orbem . terrarum . universum . amplius . ac . 
diutius . bearet (2nd period.) 
provincia . moerens 
magnae . principis . suae . desideratissimae 
manibus 
justa . rite . persolvit (3rd period.) 
(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memoirs of the Life of William Col- 
lins, Esq. R.A., with Selections from 
his Journals and Correspondence. By 
his son, W. Wilkie Collins. 2 vols. 
THIS is an admirable biography. 

To write the life of a near relative 

must always be a task of some difli- 

culty, more especially when the rela- 
tionship is so near, as in the present 
case ; but, nevertheless, the author of 
these volumes has contrived to accom- 
plish his arduous undertaking in a 
manner which reflects no less credit on 
his tact and skill than on his filial 
piety. The Life of Collins, as de- 
picted in this work, should be read by 
every youthful student in art, for he 
will here learn how the greatest diffi- 
culties, pecuniary as well as others, 
and the most embarrassing discourage- 
ments, were mastered and overcome 
by the steady perseverance, the un- 
tiring industry, and, what is above all, 
the sound principle and upright in- 
tegrity, which guided the painter at 
every step of that path which at last 
conducted him to eminence and fame. 
We have seldom, indeed, read a more 
interesting narrative than the account 
which the biographer gives with so 
much impartiality and kindly feeling 
of the early progress of his distin- 
guished father. In some of the ex- 
tracts from the artist’s journals and 
letters we have traced out for us the 
very manner in which he worked, and 
the way in which he conquered those 
numerous obstacles, both of conception 
and execution, which would seem to 
render the path of the artist and the 
painter anything but one strewed with 
flowers. We see him seated at his 
easel, putting in the outline of his 
work—adding to it bit by bit—touch- 

ing and retouching—altering and im- 

proving—retiring from his labour in 

weariness and the languor of ill-health 

—and returning to it with fresh spirit, 

induced by the determination to over- 

come all obstacles which formed so 

striking a point in his character. No 

labour seems to have been too great 

for him; no expense which he could 

possibly afford was spared where his 

progress in general art, and in the ex- 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 


ecution of particular pictures, was con- 
cerned. If he wished to paint a scene 
of rural life, he went into the cottages 
of the peasantry ; he conversed with 
them and with their children; he 
studied their manners and way of life, 
and sketched them at some happy and 
fortunate moment; and, as a conse- 
quence, the picture which was the 
result of these studies presented a 
faithful and speaking delineation of the 
scene which he wished his pencil to 
describe. So also in those beautiful 
coast and sea views which have im- 
pee the stamp of true genius on 
is name the plan pursued by him was 
the same. The boatmen or fishermen, 
in the foreground of his pictures, were 
not the mere creations of fancy, but 
sketches from real life, in perfect 
keeping, as to costume and attitude. 
All this, which is so well described in 
his Life, we need scarcely say deserves 
the fullest attention from the student 
and the amateur inart. But the book 
has a still higher claim even than this: 
it is the record of a good man’s life— 
of one who pursued the strait path of 
rectitude in adversity and in prospe- 
rity, keeping ever before him his duty, 
and not his inclination. The constant 
desire for religious improvement, the 
sorrow and regret for past faults, and 
the determination to avoid them in 
future, which are so faithfully and 
simply set down here and there in his 
journals and letters, form a portraiture 
of artist life of the most interesting and 
improving kind. We are much mis- 
taken if this biography of one who 
was really and truly an English 
painter, in subject, in manner, and in 
mind, will not soon take its place 
among our standard English books. 








The First Revelation of God to Man, 
considered in a series of Sermons on 
the First Chapter of Genesis. By Rev. 
W. E. Evans. 

WE think that most of those doubts 
are now removed which once existed 
as to the reconcilement of the disco- 
veries of geological science with the 
authentic revelations of Scripture, and 
that the previous =e of admit- 

3 
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ting this arose from the very concise 
and general terms in which the suc- 
cessive events relating to the creation 
were recorded by the inspired historian. 
There seemed to be two causes which 
were principally influential in giving 
rise to these opinions, that must now 
be deemed erroneous ; the one arising 
from the expression “ days,” which was 
confined by the interpreters to that 
little defined portion of time which 
it now designates; the other, in con- 
tending, that if an act of creation is de- 
scribed as at once done at the will of 
the Creator, that therefore it was an 
act of instantaneous power, in the 
same moment commenced and per- 
fected, as “Let there be light, and 
there was light.” This was under- 
stood as if at these words light burst 
out like a torch suddenly lit amid the 
surrounding darkness ; not as if it was 
a command that a new element should 
be created. Now the result of such 
interpretation as this, one so long and 
so generally received, was that the 
creation of the universe by the Al- 
mighty was confined within a very 
short period of time, and that in six 
divisions of this time, corresponding 
with that of our present days and 
nights of twelve hours each, the heaven 
and earth were created from chaos, 
and all the heavenly bodies, and all 
matter organic or inorganic, inert or 
living ; that previous to the period 
of these six days nothing but chaos 
existed, and after that was passed, God 
rested from his labours; that all was 
completed according to the divine in- 
tention, and at the same time man 
was created, and the present order of 
things commenced. Now the same 
letters and words, thus interpreted 
according to the vulgar acceptation, 
and in the superficial meaning ; when 
viewed by the eye of science, give us 
a far wider and nobler and more con- 
sistent view of the Almighty power 
acting over the unbounded regions of 
space and time, and, so far from dis- 
agreeing with Scripture, it becomes its 
genuine interpreter. “ My Father 
works and I work,” are the words of 
the Son of God; and science has en- 
abled us, certainly not adequately to 
comprehend (for that is not only be- 
yond man’s research, but beyond the 
nature of his faculties to reach), but 
to possess a rational though bounded 
view of what is meant by the works of 
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the Godhead. Geological science has 
opened to us the extended contempla- 
tion of a creation which must have been 
conceived at such unknown and distant 
periods of time as it would be difficult 
to impress upon the mind, because lan- 
guage is inadequate to convey ideas 
disproportionate to any thing we are 
accustomed to receive ; it further in- 
forms us that instead of a creation being 
one short act, at once perfect, finished, 
entire, it was a work receiving many 
successive alterations, merging into 
many and great changes and adapta- 
tions at long and various intervals, 
former things destroyed, new ones cre- 
ated, climates and seasons changed, land 
and sea taking place of each other, new 
genera and species of animal life cre- 
ated, and former ones disappearing ; and 
all these changes of divine workmanship 
going on in the distant abyss of time, 
which, in the brief language of scrip- 
ture, is called the “ beginning.” Thus 
it would appear, as if “ creation,” in- 
stead of being an event, was a per- 
petual work ever going on under the 
Almighty fiat; and to this, the sister 
science of astronomy gives her sup- 
port, when she pronounces, as she now 
does, that the Creation—the created 
universe—is not, as was supposed, li- 
mited, but is infinite.* These are great 
and elevating thoughts to possess, and 
beneficial as elevating; because in- 
spiring us with the most exalted ideas 
of the author of all Existence, and ex- 
tending our views, at once of his power 
and his benevolence. Thus are our 
duty and knowledge united. Thus we 
feel (to speak with the moralist) that 
God, having infinitely more existence 
and benevolence than man, ought to 
be infinitely more loved, and for the 
same reason G'od must love himself in- 
Jinitely more than he does all other 
beings. “ He can act only from regard 
to himself, and his end in creation,” says 
Edwards, “can only be to manifest his 
own nature, which is called—only for 
his own glory.” The language of 
that great and pious writer, Male- 
branche, has been well described as 
remarkable, coinciding, as it does, with 
what we have just cited, when he says, 





* In an able article in the Quarterly 
Review, some two or three years back, it 
was especially laid down, that the system 
of creation was limited in extent—how- 
ever extensive. 
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speaking of God, i s’aime invariable- 
ment ; and, in another passage, he says, 
“but being God he can only act for 
himself ; he has, and can have, no other 
motive than his own self-love.” In 
reading such passages as these, we 
must be careful to keep in mind the 
profound and ardent piety of the 
writers, and their transcendent notions 
of the inexpressible greatness of the 
Supreme Being. We do not know but 
these considerations, if carried out, 
might somewhat smooth the difficulties 
attending the great problem of the 
existence of evil, which is another 
word for imperfection, and seems to be 
the necessary result of the limited fa- 
culties of the creature. “ When God,” 
says one of our old writers on these 
subjects, “gave existence to beings 
out of himself, he must have made 
them limited, or have multiplied himself. 
If the latter be impossible, we must 
grant that his goodness and wisdom 
might produce beings with more or 
fewer limitations.” Thus, in one sense, 
as applied to God, all creation from 
the first, with its changes and in all 
its varied progress, was perfect, as 
being dalle weak, in ohent all is per- 
fect, but, as applied to man, it is im- 
perfect,* in the sense of a work de- 
signed to be progressive, designed with 





* To him who can see only a part of a 
work it must appear imperfect ; and as we 
do not comprehend the entire purpose of 
the creation, but only a small portion 
which is revealed to us, much that we see 
is inexplicable, and therefore the humble 
and the pious live by faith. In observing 
the remains of the animal world at any of 
the early periods of its existence—the pre- 
Adamite earth—we must observe what we 
must call the tremendous carnage that was 
going on both by sea and land for age after 
age, till the waters of the ocean were red 
with blood, and the caverns of the earth 
were filled with bones; what slaughter 
must have been necessary to supply those 
gigantic animals whose remains we have 
discovered (independent of the gramini- 
vorous) with their daily supply of food. 
In our narrow and confined views, 
such a termination of existence may be 
called an imperfection, as we might sup- 
pose a creation in which natural death 
might take place without suffering ; and, 
as we have once before observed, Milton 
was wrong in his theology when he makes 
the violent death of an:mals owing to the 
carnivorous propensity first displaying it- 
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different degrees of limitation for a 
great variety of objects, and creatures 
higher and lower, and designed as one 
preparatory step, perhaps the lowest, 
in the progress to perfection, as the 
first stage in which the faculties are to 
be tried, and have an opportunity for 
gradually unfolding themselves, so that 
constant progression (which is creation) 
may have perpetual existence. We have 
not left ourselves any room further 
than to recommend the discourses of 
Mr. Evans as well worthy of his 
name. 


The Altar, or the Oblations, in verse, on 
the great Christian Sacrifice. By the 
author of “ The Cathedral,” Sc. 
THE origin and purpose of this 

volume will be found cuptaland in the 

advertisement, to which we must refer 
the reader; but, in brief, it is to con- 
nect meditations and prayers on the 
circumstances of our Lord’s passion 
with our Communion service. In the 
former edition, pictures accompanied 
the poetry; but, owing to the imper- 
fection of the drawings, and the diffi- 
culty of supplying their place, they 
have been suppressed. It was no slight 
undertaking to write as many sonnets 
as there are in this volume, which al- 
most rival in number those of Pe- 
trarch, and which may have been sug- 
gested by the Ecclesiastical Sketches 
of Wordsworth. The sonnet is a species 
of composition of some difficulty, re- 
quiring the hand of a master to make 
it a finished work; and it is requisite 
that each separate sonnet should have 
its own excellence. Now, two hun- 
dred pages, of such elaborate compo- 
sition, must make a great demand on 
the talent and poetical invention, for 
other poems of length will admit, or 
rather require, many passages pos- 
sessing little more than good sense, 
expressed in plain, simple language ; 
but the sonnet must never relax, or 
fall below its proper level, if it is to be 





self as consequent on the sin and fall of 
man, in which all that was on earth par- 
ticipated. Now, by the discoveries of 
science, we know that this form of death, 
not willingly accepted by our minds, was 
a part of the original plan of creation, 
totally independent of human action, and 
was the allotted way by which that which 
was created from the ground returned 
unto it. 
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successful. The great Italian critics, 
even as early as Picus of Mirandula, 
objected to Petrarch’s sonnets, their 
want of vigour, variety, and invention; 
a few only out of the vast number 
possessing superior excellence. Of all 
the sonnet-writers in the days of Eli- 
zabeth, Shakspere alone has claims to 
exalted praise. In later days we have 
a few, a very few, by Milton, that are 
yet unrivalled ; and still later T. War- 
ton, and Russell, and Bamfylde have 
given pleasing specimens of their dif- 
ferent powers. In the present volume, 
if there is little that rises pre-emi- 
nently into grandeur of thought, or 
exhibits novelty of invention, yet the 
whole shows considerable purity of 
taste, skill in composition, and a devo- 
tional tenderness of feeling. We give 
such extracts as may at once confirm 
our opinion and please our readers. 


P. 101.— 


“ Their soul shall be as a watered garden, and 
they shall not sorrow any more.”? 

Thus have I known, when, on a sultry noon, 

Beneath the vapour-loaded atmosphere, 

All creatures hung their head like guilty fear ; 

Nature breath’d thick and faint and out of 
tune; 

Big drops descended one by one; and soon, 

As with a momentary, quick, surprise, 

Around, far brighter than the autumnal moon, 

The vivid lightnings bathed the o’erhanging 
skies ; {tears : 

The clouds unlock’d the fountains of their 

The heavens expanded: then, released from 

: fears, y 

Earth looks for a renewal of their love; 

The trees with all their little leaves rejoice ; 

The mountains and the valleys find a voice; 

One multitudinous song fills all the grove. 


P. 114.— 


“‘ They shall come with weeping, and with sup- 
plications will I lead them. Iwill cause them 
to walk by the rivers of waters in a straight 
way.” 


The gifts most gracious which descend from 
high 


Are things that minister to sacred woe, 

That we thereby may learn ourselves to know, 

Bringing to view the things that had gone by. 

Thus distant mountains ’neath the endarken’d 
sky 

Come near us, and distinct their shadows show, 

*Neath clouds whose watery treasures drop 
below, 

And voices from afar come floating nigh. 

When summer-suns grow warm in Cedron’s 
vale, 

That brook of sorrows is no longer seen ; 

The olives on its bank droop sere and pale. 

Then, when the world spreads o'er us skies 
serene, 
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Forgotten are the thoughts of penitence 
Which from dark heaven their fruitful tears 
dispense. 


P. 162.— 


“ Thy statutes have been my songs in the house 
of my pilgrimage.” 

And if of English bards the chief and best, 

Shakspere and Spenser, each their sonnets 
wove 

On the loose intricacies of creative love, 

Like each to each as speckled eggs in nest, 

Or azure pearls upon their fair one’s breast, 

Or plumes on neck of the impassion’d dove, 

Or bubbles which on ocean’s surface move, 

Thrown from his labourings deep and dark 
unrest, {gleam,— 


As with the breeze they sport, or catch the 

Then may I not, unblamed, from thoughts that 
teem 

Mid flowers of Paradise a nobler theme 

Construct, in semblance of the honey’d cells, 

And, as the selfsame music falls and swells, 

Ring on from morn to eve my music bells. 


Panslavism and Germanism. By Count 
Valerian Krasinski. Post 8vo. pp. 
338, raii. ( Appendix.) 

THE historian Paterculus closes his 
enumeration of contemporary writers 
by saying, “ Vivorum ut magna admi- 
ratio, ita censura difficilis est.” (b. ii. 
c. 36.) This opinion offers a curious 
contrast to modern criticism, which, 
far from dazzled by contemporary 
merit, delights in finding fault, and 
overlooks flowers in search of weeds. 
But there is a class of writers to whom 
it must render justice, however unwil- 
lingly, and who may receive that con- 
cession as a good omen for future dis- 
tinction. Among these we may reckon 
Count Valerian Krasinski, the author 
of the present volume, as well as of 
“ The Reformation in Poland.” 

If these two works are connected, 
both by general and subordinate topics, 
they are further united by a suggestion 
thrown out in a letter of M. Guizot 
to the author, a copy of which is now 
before us. After thanking him for a 
presentation copy of his “ Reformation 
in Poland,” he says, “ Je désire beau- 
coup, que vous etendiez vos recherches 
a toutes les nations slaves.”* And this 





* In this letter, which is dated March 
22, 1840, M. Guizot says of the former 
work, ‘* Des faits si nouveaux, étudiés 
avec tant de soin, et racontés avec tant 
d’amour de la vérité et du progrés moral 
d’un grand peuple, méritent toute |’atten- 
tion des hommes éclairés.”’ This is, in- 
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suggestion has apparently been adopted, 
for the preface intimates that such a 
work is in preparation, though passing 
events have obliged the author to an- 
ticipate his design, and to hasten in 
part the publication of his researches. 

‘*The movements in the southern and 
western Slavonic countries have already 
become of so much importance that the 
author has deemed it advisable no longer 
to defer pressing upon the attention of the 
English public matters which are perhaps 
tending to recast the whole political or- 
ganization of Europe.”’ 


He disclaims the idea of being re- 
ceived as oracular: on the contrary, 
he modestly say:, “ We shall consider 
our object as fully attained if this essay 
should induce some more competent 
writers to give their serious attention 
to the same subject, be even their in- 
ferences and conclusions opposite to 
our own.” (p. 13.) He sets out from 
the general conviction of the injustice 
of the partition of Poland, and inquires 
how she may best be reconstructed. 
He reminds the parties concerned in 
such a warning, that “ the present a 
sition of Russia in Poland is no less 
menacing to Austria and Prussia than 
it is to Turkey.” (p. 22.) He shows 
that “the events at Berlin and Vienna 
have at once overturned the systems, 
which the cabinets of those two capitals 
had been sedulously pursuing, in order 
to extirpate the nationality of their 
Polish provinces.” (p. 30.) 

Hence, as those powers have been 
obliged to make concession to these 
provinces, Russia cannot maintain her 
present system of policy, and must 
“find means of conciliating the inter- 
ests of the Polish nationality with the 
Russian dominion.” (p. 97.) But, as 
the efforts to convert the Poles into 
Russians have failed, he argues, that 
“ the main spring by which the Russian 
cabinet may consolidate its rule over 
Poland is Slavonism,” since both na- 
tions belong to the same race. 


‘* The Poles and the Russians, assuming 
the name of Slavonians, meet on equal 
grounds, without resigning their respec- 
tive separate nationalities, any more than 
the English and the Scotch have done by 





deed, laudari & laudato viro. (Cicero ad 
Fam. b. xv. ep. 6.) For notices of that 
work, see Gent, Mag. Dec. 1840, and 
March, 1841. 
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adopting the appellation of Briton..... 
In short, the Russian cabinet must adopt 
the system of Panslavism.”’ (pp. 101-2.) 


This expression, as the author pre- 
sumes, must be new to most readers. 
He thus explains it in chapter ii.: “The 
term of Panslavism, which means the 
union of all the Slavonic nations into 
one empire or confederation, is as yet 
little known in England. It has, how- 
ever, already produced a strong sensa- 
tion in Germany, and has been dis- 
cussed in France.” (p. 103.) The idea 
originated with a Protestant clergyman 
at Pesth, in Hungary, named Kollar, 
who has acquired a deserved reputa- 
tion by his writings, and by whom it 
was started in a dissertation, entitled 
“ Reciprocity,” in 1828. He proposed 
a literary intercourse among the Sla- 
vonian nations; and his suggestion 
was enforced by a nearly simultaneous 
work on their edna, and learning, 
from the pen of Szaffarik,* a Bohemian 
writer. The next step was, that this 
race, from establishing their literary 
importance, should seek a political one. 
Sanguine hopes and dazzling pros- 
pects have been the result, but a na- 
tional jealousy among the Germans 
has thus been engendered, embittered 
by the record of wrongs inflicted by 
the Teutonic race upon the Slavonian. 
In proof of this, he gives several facts 
and documents, particularly a passage 
of some length from the celebrated 
Herder, but it will suffice to quote the 
Polish proverb, “ As long as this world 
exists, a German will never be brother 
to a Pole.” Further testimony of the 
strongest kind will be found in an 
equitable Saxon law, by which the 
evidence of Slavonians and Germans 
was not admitted against each other. 
The author, however, endeavours to 
show that the conduct of Poland to- 
wards her German possessions was li- 
beral, and that‘it was well requited on 
some trying occasions. It is his opi- 
nion, that, “ whatever may be the final 
issue of the Panslavistic question, there 
can be no doubt that the Slavonic na- 
tions will immediately exercise a de- 
cisive influence on the fate of Ger- 
many, and consequently on the affairs 
of all Europe.” (p. 104.) 

An anti-Polish German writer, M, 





* Called Szaffarzik in the map. 
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Wuttke, now deputy to the parlia- 
ment at Frankfort, has anticipated 
such a movement, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Polen und Deutsche.” He 
asks, as if acknowledging that Slavo- 
nian disunion is advantageous to Ger- 
many, 

** What security have we that the ha- 
tred which now exists between the Rus- 
sians and the Poles will not be some day 
spent, and that the force of the Pansla- 
vistic idea will not bring together these 
two kindred nations, who will unite on 
the grounds of a mutual Slavonism, and 
press upon us with their joint power? In 
fact, there are already some Poles of con- 
sequence who are labouring to bring about 
a reconciliation with Russianism.’’ (p. 
211.) 


Count Krasinski argues that there 
are powerful reasons on both sides 
in favour of a cordial understanding 
between the Poles and the Russians, 
particularly when compared with the 
deplorable position in which the former 
now are placed. Still, he says, they 
will not enter into such a combina- 
tion so long as there is any hope of at- 
taining an independent restoration of 
their country. But a conviction is 
gaining ground among them, that 
other nations only make use of them 
as a bugbear to frighten Russia, in 
which case nothing remains but to 
unite with the Russians cordially, and 
become the vanguard of the Slavonic 
race. Russia too will be glad of ob- 
taining her great object, which has al- 
ready cost so much of her blood and 
treasure, and the only necessary sacri- 
fice is that of national arrogance, for 
she must accept the Poles, not as sub- 
jects, but as brethren, and her system 
of policy must undergo a gradual 
change. (p. 216-221.) 

In chapter iv. the author addresses 
himself to the Germans, and discusses 
the formation of a Slavonic confederate 
state, to comprehend Poland and the 
Slavonians of the Austrian empire, 
together with the Hungarians and 

allachians, as the only mode of pre- 
venting the formation of a Russo-Sla- 
vonicempire. This, he thinks, it would 
be the interest of Germany to promote. 


‘¢ Poland would in such a federal state 
occupy a most important if not a principal 
position, and form in some measure the 
key-stone of that political edifice. This 


place in the confederation is assigned to 
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her by her geographical position, her ex- 
tent of territory, her material resources, 
and her past history.’’ (p. 253.) 


The fifth chapter, which is entitled 
“Poland before theTribunal of History,” 
repels some unfavourable reflections of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. D’Israeli, and 

uotes the favourable testimony of M. 

on Raumer, who wrote, in 1831, an 
account of the fall of Poland, by order 
of the Prussian government. The 
sixth chapter examines the “ Future 
Prospects of the Slavonians,” in which 
he leans to the scheme which had been 
developed in the fourth, of a Germano- 
Slavonic federation. The appendix 
contains an account of the Slavonic 
congress which assembled at Prague in 
May 1848 (as a result of the German 
constituent assembly of Frankfort), 
but was interrupted by the insur- 
rection and bombardment of Prague, 
the real causes of which deplorable 
event are not yet explained. This is 
followed by a survey of the Slavonic 
populations, statistical, geographical, 
and literary. An ethnographic ma 
of those nations, after Szaffarzik, is 
prefixed to this volume. 

We have thus discharged our task of 
presenting the reader with an analysis 
of Count Krasinski’s work. At the 
present moment it possesses a par- 
ticular interest, which, however, its 
own merits will convert into a lasting 
one. Other topics besides Panslavism, 
such as the fall of Poland, and the 
history and vicissitudes of Bohemia, 
are included in its extensive range. 
We learn (p. 82-3) that the conduct 
of the Emperor Nicholas towards the 
Poles was conciliatory, but was ren- 
dered nugatory by his brother Con- 
stantine. But this field is an extensive 
one, and we must pause before we 
enter upon it beyond the power of 
stopping. The reader will regret that 
the book is not longer, as much for the 
information it conveys, as for the 

leasing style in which it is written.* 

hat it is the production of a foreigner 
will occasionally be perceived, but to 
have Anglicised the work would have 
injured its identity of character, for on 
the subject of Slavonism we naturally 
wish to become acquainted with the 
Slavonian mind. 





* Jure suo poterat longior esse liber. 
Rutilius, Itin. b. ii. 1. 2. 
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An Address read at the Soirée of the 
Lancaster Mechanics’ Institute, Nov. 
30, 1848. By B. Dockeray. 

THIS essay, in our opinion, ranks 
very high, both as to the materials of 
which it is composed, and the verbal 
beauties and elegance of its style,— 
while its moral tone and elevated views 
render the whole subject dignified and 
impressive, and well worthy of the 


author of “ Egeria.” We must lament - 


that we can only extract a few short 

assages from an essay, itself too short, 
in which the object of the writer is to 
impress his hearers with the superior 
enjoyment to be derived from the 
acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of man’s better nature over 
the blandishments of vicious indul- 
gence and the solicitations of sensual 
gratification. 


‘It is,’”’ he says, ‘‘ a matter of observa- 
tion that habits of depravity are far less 
attributable to any attraction of vice than 
to the want of resources of real and satis- 
factory enjoyment. The acquisition of 
knowledge,—a conscious progress of in- 
telligence,—the conscious development of 
man’s better nature,—all, in fact, that 
raises man above a mere auimal existence, 
—these are the resources compared with 
which the blandishments of vicious indul- 
gence lose their power of persuasion. 
When we consider that Jooks are com- 
panions, that they offer us the acquaint- 
ance of the greatest and best of human 
minds, it must surely be a great satisfac- 
tion to extend as widely as possible the 
possession of such eminent advantages.”’ 


The writer then passes briefly through 
the different branches of science and 
learning, and adds,— 


“‘Tf I have not adverted to the most 
powerful of all influences to this end,— 
reliyion,—you will, I am sure, attribute 
it to a feeling which I doubt not you share 
with me, that so sacred a subject is better 
suited to other occasions than the present, 
and requires other qualifications. But our 
religion we know supplies a happily dis- 
posed soil for the good seed of her teaching ; 
and, since language and thought are the 
medium through which the mind is acted 
upon, a superior degree of intelligence is 
favourable to religion, as to all other in- 
struction. Who knows but that to all 
are talents assigned in various senses, 
which they have to cultivate under the 
onwards-leading sense of duty, that vice- 
gerent of heaven in man ?”’ 


We must make our last quotation 
from the latter portion of the lecture ; 


and we are sure such lectures as these 
cannot fail to be attractive from the 
clear and distinct manner in which the 
subject is treated, the justness of the 
reasoning, and the elegance of the il- 
lustrations. 


‘We may in a rapid manner recal a 
few of the recent developments of science, 
which invite the attention, we trust, of 
every reflecting mind, the advantages of 
being acquainted with which we should 
rejoice to impart as widely as possible. 
Chemistry, in the hands of a Liebig, is re- 
ducing the hitherto vague and dubious 
processes of agriculture to the precision 
of ascience. A Faraday has disengaged 
from the phenomena of magnetism those 
laws of magnetic action which connect its 
polar tendencies with the rotation of the 
earth. Our own Owen, at every succes- 
sive meeting of the British Association, 
throws new light on the past condition of 
our planet. Another of our Lancasterians 
is following, you know, in the steps of 
Bacon ; while he brings the scenes of the 
past into closer relation with the present, 
and divines from them the tendencies of 
the impenetrable future. Photography 
enables us to see, by the actual impression 
of light itself, where we have never been ; 
or to recal, with the evidence of a perfect 
presence, the precise details of objects and 
places which were fading from the me- 
mory. Lately I was shewn a metal plate, 
on which was depicted, by the instant ac- 
tion of light from the locality itself, all 
that meets the wondering gaze from the 
Janeculum, near Rome. Close by me 
was the Convent Chapel, on the brow of 
the hill, where is the honoured tomb of 
Tasso. Scarcely did I feel the impressive- 
ness of the moment less than when I 
actually stood within its walls, and my 
eyes were rivetted at the name of Tasso at 
my feet. In one word, science, while it 
is enlarging the power of man over nature, 
is hourly extending the sphere of man’s 
conscious existence.’’ 


The author concludes with men- 
tioning,— 

“There are a number of advantages 
peculiar to the present age which second 
the pursuits of learning, philosophy, and 
science. Never was there a period when 
their inviting interest was so obvious and 
so effective. It is manifest in every direc- 
tion: it is a whole that is dazzling and 
overpowering : a stimulus arises which 
re-acts through the whole reaim of mind : 
it vivifies every rank of society: it sways 
the spirit and tendency of legislation and 
national policy: and long, long may it be 
ere the dire accompaniments of war break 
in upon and mar and arrest this beautiful 
course of progression! ”’ 
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The whole composition reminds us 
much of that fine spirit and those lofty 
speculations which animated the mind 
of the great Roman orator, when he 
turned willingly from the conflicts of 
the Forum to indulge in the calm and 
retired leisure he found in the stu- 
dious walks of his beloved philosophy ; 
when he could distinguish the answers 
of a bright illuminating wisdom, from 
the confused noise and perplexed ima- 
gination of the senses. 


The Magisterial Synopsis: comprising 
summary convictions, the offences, 
penalties, §c. and the stages of pro- 
cedure, tabularly arranged ; indictable 
offences, where each is triable, as to 
bail, costs, &c.; and all other pro- 
ceedings before Justices out of Ses- 
sions, adapted throughout to the law 
as consolidated and enacted by Jervis’s 
Acts. By George ©. Oke. 8vo. 
THE long title-page fully explains 

the nature of this book. Its great 

feature is its arrangement in a tabular 
form. The sum and substance of bulky 
acts of Parliament, scattered here and 
there over the vast extent of our 

statute-book, are compressed into a 

few lines; such provisions in them as 

are analogous are brought together by 
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a simple and effective classification, 
and the whole contents are rendered 
easily discoverable by a copious index. 
By practical men of every class, whether 
those who are called upon to set the 
law in motion against offenders, or 
those whose duty it is to assess the 
penalty, it will be found a very useful 
manual. And it is worthy of the at- 
tention of that other class of excellent 
men who are striving, in the face of 
many difficulties and discouragements, 
to simplify our law, and bring it into 
more complete accordance with the 
wants and the common sense of the 
community. The application of the 
tabular mode of arrangement to legal 
subjects is not new, but we do not 
recollect to have seen it applied before 
on so large a scale, or in so satisfac- 
tory a manner. It is worthy of con- 
sideration whether it might not be 
carried a great deal further. Simpli- 
city has been arrived at in this volume, 
by throwing together things which 
have several common features, but 
differ in minute particulars. This is a 
sound principle of arrangement, and, 
if we are not mistaken, may be applied 
with advantage to many other subjects 
of law besides those which are com- 
prehended in the work before us. 





The Signs of the Times. Sermons 
preached in Advent 1848. By W. Dods- 
worth, M.A.—The author observes, and 
justly observes, that it would be most un- 
wise and most inexcusable if Christians 
do not inquire into the signs of these 
times—if they do not compare passing 
events with the testimony of prophecy, 
and try to discover whether there be any 
resemblance between them. As we have 
firm, undoubting belief and confidence in 
the particular providence of God, under 
whose direction every gift that blesses, 
and every punishment that corrects, both 
nations and individuals, is sent forth (each 
fulfilling in part the great general end and 
design of God’s moral government, and all 
acting in progressive movement on the 
final destinies of the world,) we must agree 
with the author in the duty of ever keep- 
ing a watchful eye on the “ Signs of the 
Times,’’ and at the same time carefully of 
guarding against any rash interpretations, 
prophetic forebodings, and uncharitable 
judgments, either on events themselves, 
or on those whom we designate as the 
authors and movers of them. The author 
observes, ow suddenly has the universal 


peace of Europe been interrupted by wars 
and rumours of wars. How strangely has 
the conflict which human sagacity had 
foretold would be a war of opinion as- 
sumed a mere national character—nations 
asserting their individuality; as if more 
accurately and critically to fulfil the pre- 
diction, ‘that nation shall rise against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom.’ 
And to those who can remember how but 
a few years back our prayers ayainst 
plague and pestilence were reckoned as ob- 
solete,* and again how confidently our phi- 
losophers and economists spoke of the 
freer intercourse of countries preventing 
the almost possibility of famine, it may 
seem wonderful that we have but recently 
endured the one visitation, and are now 
addressing the Throne of Mercy to save 
us from the imminent peril of the other.’’ 
The author has justly observed on the 
‘* Spirit of Lawlessness,’’ which is one 





* See Southey’s Colloquies, vol. i. p. 
47-60. The Bishop of London had re- 
cently addressed a letter to his clergy, ex- 
horting them to use the prayer against 
pestilence. 
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striking sign of the present times, both 
politically and socially—a fierce impatience 
of control, a restless desire of change, an 
angry spirit of discontent, a defiance of 
lawful power, and a constant suspicion of 
constituted authority. 

Authorised Street Preaching Proposed, 
&c. By a Country Parson.—This pamphlet 
is addressed, in the form of letter, to the 
Venerable Archdeacon The 
author, seeing and lamenting the vice 
and ignorance of the population of our 
towns, and thinking that the erection of 
new churches will not adequately meet the 
still increasing evil, looks for his remedy 
in having a certain number of clergy 
licensed by the bishop to teach in the 
streets. (Luke xiii. 26.) He says that 
with respect to London, street preaching 
was distinctly allowed in it, and Paul’s 
Cross, at which it took place, was no- 
torious on account of the sermons de- 
livered at it by the most eminent divines 
of the day, who were often appointed by 
Cranmer himself, as described by Stowe. 
We confess that we fear there would be 
much difficulty in bringing such a plan 
practically to bear, embodying usefulness 
to the poor with a due respect for the 
character and person of the minister em- 
ployed in that somewhat difficult service. 
But when we see how some of the London 


dignitaries among the clergy are absolutely 
gorged with preferment, and are pos- 
sessing revenues to be calculated by thou- 
sands, we do earnestly wish that this wealth 
was more beneficially distributed to supply 
the spiritual necessities of the poor and 


needy. There never was a more cruel 
mockery of justice than our last Church 
Reform Bill, which we trust will soon, in 
other and better hands, be so remodeled 
as to be of some advantage to the lower 
orders of the clergy as well as, through 
them, to the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. We know a provincial city con- 
taining twelve or thirteen churches, and 
we also know that the united income of all 
the clergy of that city does not amount 
probably to more than half of what is 
possessed by one sinyle Archdeacon in his 
rich and accumulated pluralities of stalls 
and livings. We trust, in the second 
edition of the Church Reform Bill, that 
cases such as these will not be overlooked, 
or left without notice and without remedy. 


The Ruinous Tendency of Auctioneer- 
ing, &c. in a Letter to Lord Bathurst, 
2nd edit. 1812. Reprinted 1848.—This 
pamphlet is worthy of attention, and the 
abuses of false, mock, fictitious and 
Sraudulent auctions, are quite sufficient 
to call for the interposition of the magis- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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trate. It appears that a regular system 
of deceit is going on. ‘* Last year Lord 
Abergavenny’s name, together with Sir 
Charles Wetherell’s, were both used to 
get up a rig-sale in Berkeley Square 
(entrance in Mount Street), the whole of 
which was the property of a dealer, ex- 
cept a few articles of furniture that were 
in thehouse when Lord Abergavenny died ; 
but the auctioneer only put ‘ to be sold 
at the residence of the late Sir Charles 
Wetherell.’ Not more than three years 
ago, a similar sale was advertised, as pro- 
perty removed from Barnard’s Castle; a 
few pots and pans, some culinary articles 
and refuse furniture, may have been the 
turn-out of the Elizabethan abode, but 
the major part of the curiosities, pictures, 
&c. were the property of a descendant of 
Moses, who, with his people, bid success- 
fully against every chance-buyer.’’ Mr. 
Alderman Waithman in a letter to the 
editor says, ‘“‘ I had collected numerous 
instances (of mock auctions) occurring 
every week at Bath, Cheltenham, Brighton, 
Birmingham, and most of the watering 
places, and instances of the gross frauds 
upon the public and revenue,” &c. See 
also (p. 33) an account of a wretched and 
spurious edition of Gibbon. 


Outlines of Botany, &c. By Thomas 
Graham. This is a useful elementary 
book, which has passed through, and de- 
servedly, a second edition. When well 
grounded on the grammar of botany in 
this work the student may with profit 
advance to the more learned treatises of 
Loudon and Lindley. 

The Aisthetic and Miscellaneous Works 
of Frederic Von Schlegel. Translated 
by J. C. Millington. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library.)—This very interesting volume 
contains Schlegel’s Letters on Christian 
Art, his Essay on Gothic Architecture, 
and his Remarks on the Romance Poetry 
of the Middle Ages, and on Shakspere, 
besides other pieces of philosophical 
criticism. Mr. Millington has justly 
praised the first treatise, which may be 
read in conjunction with Mr. Eastlake’s 
admirable introduction to the Handbook 
for Italy, as his Essay on Gothic Archi- 
tecture may justly accompany Professor 
Whewell’s curious volume on the same 
subject. The translator truly says ‘‘ No- 
thing can be more elevating than the 
tendency of Schlegel’s opinions on almost 
all points connected with philosophy, li- 
terature, or the arts.’”’ This may be seen 
prominently displayed in his comparison 
of the pure source of Christian beauty 
with the alluring fascinations of Pagan 
superstition. Fine a just criticism, a 
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deep feeling of the beautiful and the true, 
and a rare spirit of philosophy are as- 
sembled in these beautiful sketches, which 
we have read with the delight inspired by 
a writer who calls into active exertion the 
minds of his readers. 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis. 3 vols. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.)—There are few books 
connected with the antiquities of the 
country that have been more justly popular 
than the present. Mr. Joseph Hunter, 
a great authority, says, ‘It is a work 
of infinite research and great value.’”’ In 
this new and improved edition, the most 
entertaining and popular portions have 
been inserted in the text, while the many 
recondite and subordinate have been 
thrown into foot-notes. Various passages 
also have been transposed in order to 
arrange them in their proper places, and 
many other improvements have been made. 
The task of re-editing this curious work 
has fortunately been undertaken by one 
well fitted to perform it with success. In 
1813 Sir Henry Ellis gave it to the public 
in two volumes, quarto; the whole being 
re-written by his own hand, and in many 
parts augmented by additional researches. 
Mr. Brand’s extracts were collated with 
the originals, and a copious index added, 
and we are now informed in the advertise- 
ment, “that whatever of importance has 
occured to the editor in augmentation of 
the work since the publication of the last 
edition has been added to the present, 
and another copious index supplied ;’’ so 
that it supersedes, both in quantity of mat- 
ter and in correctness, all former editions. 


The Standard Library Cyclopedia, &e. 


in 4 volumes. (Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary.)—This is intended to form a work 
of universal reference on subjects of 
civil administration, political economy, 
finance, commerce, laws, and social re- 
lations. Some of the articles have been 
reprinted from the Penny Cyclopedia, 
many are entirely new, and treat of im- 
portant subjects which have never been 
presented to the English reader in the 
form of a cheap dictionary, or in any 
other form ; indeed, the publisher informs 
us that this is the only work of the kind 
in the English language, and contains a 
large amount of information on most poli- 
tical subjects which cannot be found in 
any other book adapted for general use. 
The table of contents will shew the large 
variety of important subjects treated of, 
and a reference to some of the most im- 
portant articles will be rewarded by copious 
information, well digested and brought into 
as small a compass as the subject will 
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admit. We may refer to agriculture, 
bank, corn laws, emigration, law, money, 
population and poor laws, taxation, and 
others. The work indeed may be con- 
sidered an ‘‘ Abridged Encyclopedia of 
Important Subjects,’ and, from its ccn- 
venient size, may be used as a book of 
familiar reference. He must possess a 
princely library who could command in 
his collection such extent of information 
as is included in these cheap, useful, and 
unpretending volumes. 


Miller’s Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library.)—This work 
contains the substance of a course of lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Dub- 
lin, and afterwards published in the same 
form. In a second edition, very pro- 
perly, the form of lectures was aban- 
doned, corrections and necessary addi- 
tions were made, arfd a correct and 
useful history has been formed of the 
materials. To diligence of investigation 
Professor Miller has added the power of 
arranging his knowledge with clearness, 
and of grouping his historical facts with 
the large and comprehensive view of the 
philosopher. The chapter on the Crusades 
may be read as a fair specimen of the 
author’s talents and manner of treating 
his subject, and the different chapters 
which treat of the progress of learning, 
of his intimate acquaintance with the 
early literature of Europe. Upon the 
whole, perhaps, a better and safer guide 
through the extended field of history 
could not be selected. 


The Works of Plato, a new and literal 
version. Vol. I. containing the Apology 
of Socrates, Crito Phedo, Gorgius, Prota- 
gorus, Phedrus, Theetitus, Euthrophron, 
and Lytis. By Henry Cary, A.M. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.)—It is not very ho- 
nourable to the literature of the country 
that we should be content to be without 
any translation of the entire works of 
Aristotle, and with a very imperfect one 
of those of Plato. Mr. Taylor's version 
is a very defective likeness of the ori- 
ginal, and in it the elegance of Plato 
always, and often his meaning, will be 
sought in vain. Floyer Sydenham was a 
scholar, and under better auspices might 
have rendered any future attempts to re- 
present the ideal philosophy of the Academy 
unnecessary, but he completed only nine 
dialogues, and but a few have been casually 
added to our literature since. Mr. Cary 
tells us that he has endeavoured to keep 
as closely to the original as the idioms of 
the two languages will allow ; he has given 
an introduction to each dialogue, and a 
brief outline of the argument, so as to con- 
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duct the reader through it, and enable him 
to regain it, when he has been apparently 
led away from it by those episodes and 
digressions in which Plato indulges. Mr. 
Cary has used the best text, as rectified 
by Bekker and Staulbaum. The transla- 
tion itself is executed with simplicity of 
style and correctness of interpretation, 
and will be a valuable accession to our 
literature. 


The Autobiography of Goéthe, Trans- 
lated from the German by John Oxen- 
ford, Esg. 2 vols. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library.)—Those persons who are, un- 
fortunately, unacquainted with the German 
language, must have been content to know 
this interesting work only through the 
medium of a very bad French transla- 
tion by Mons. Aubert de Vitry, 1823, or, 
imperfectly, in a lately published work in 
Wiley and Putnam’s Choice Reading, 
where a portion only of the life appears, 
‘‘edited by Parke Godwin, 1847.” We 
have collated a few passages of this trans« 
lation with the original, and can speak of 
it as faithful and elegant. Goéthe’s Letters 
from Italy are added, which are among 
some of the finest records of his taste and 
feeling for art; and which give a great 
additional value to this publication. We 


hope that Mr. Bohn will not stay his 
hand till he has given us a complete col- 
lection of all the productions, both in 
prose and verse, of the great philosopher, 
poet, and critic of Weimar. 


The Monthly Volume. No. 36. The 
Tahtar Tribes..pp. 192.—We are not 
aware of any other volume which gives so 
much condensed information upon this 
subject. If it had been published in a 
larger form, it would probably have at- 
tracted considerable notice, but its modest 
pretensions are its principal disadvantage. 
It gives an account of the origin and posi- 
tion of these tribes, their internal organiza- 
tion and government, their pastoral and 
agricultural usages, their manners and 
customs, and religious state. Chapter 5 
selects for particular notice, the Ryhaulu 
tribe of Turkmans, who encampalternately, 
in summer and winter, near Antioch and 
Aleppo, and who have ceased to be ex- 
clusively pastoral, but have begun to give 
some attention te agriculture. Chapter 6 
consists of Miscellaneous Facts. This 
volume, we think, will be a great favourite 
with juvenile readers, and is not unde- 
serving of the attention of older ones. 


The Monthly Volume. Nos. 37—39. 
18mo. pp. 192 each.—Of these volumes 
No. 37 is ‘* The Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.’’ It contains a succinct narrative 
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of that remarkable person’s extraordinary 
career, illustrated by particulars from 
Bourrienne and other recent writers. The 
reflections are just, and we might quote a 
particularly favourable specimen from p. 
43, where the writer has well contrasted 
the seeking of a corruptible with an incor- 
ruptible crown. Sometimes, however, they 
strike us as being too long where brevity 
would have been desirable. To speak 
in metaphor, whatever is meant to be 
pointed must not be broad. Other works 
are in fault in this respect, and as an in- 
stance we would refer to the reflections of 
Dr. Gillies, at the close of the Sicilian 
war, in his History of Greece. (Chap. xx. 
vol. ii. p. 413.) Bourrienne is the ori- 
ginal voucher for-the story at p. 121, 
of which Fouché appears as the nar- 
rator. The reader will find in No. 23 of 
the same series an account of the French 
Revolution, which will serve as an in- 
troduction to the present volume.—No. 
38 is The History of Protestantism in 
France, the second part, comprising the 
period from 1574 to 1685. The earlier 
period, to the reign of Charles IX. formed 
No. 29 of this series. (See Gent. Mag. 
Sept. 1848, p. 286.) The subject, which 
is eventful and consequently extensive, is 
well condensed without being meagre, and 
well described. The application of the 
term Catholic to the Gallican Church 
should however be rectified.—No. 39 is 
entitled The Arctic Regions, their situa- 
tion, appearances, climate, and zoology. 
It carries a strong recommendation in the 
title-page, being from the pen of Captain 
(now the Rev. Dr.) Scoresby, and abridged 
from his well-known work on the Arctic 
Regions and the Whale-fishery, 1820. 
The original work was described by Mr. 
Stevenson, in his ‘‘ Progress of Disco- 
very,’’ 1824, p. 552, as ‘ full of most va- 
luable information,’’ and the same cha- 
racter belongs of course to this summary, 
which is issued by the author’s permission, 
with collations of his papers contributed 
to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal.’? The second part of the original 
work, on the whale-fishery, will form ano- 
ther volume of this excellent miscellany. 


Curiosities of Animal Life. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 192.—** The object of the writer is to 
unfold a few pages of the immense and 
deeply interesting volume of natural his- 
tory relating to those simple but wonderfu. 
forms of life, of which little as yet is 
known.’”’ He has aimed to render the re- 
sults of scientific observation popular and 
attractive. Among the subjects, after a 
chapter on the Interest of the Science of 
Natural History, are the Microscope, the 
Phenomena of Life, Organic Nature di- 
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vided into Animals and Vegetables, Corals, 
Polygastric Animalcules, Parasitic Ani- 
mals, Sea Nettles, and the Wheel-bearing 
Animalcules. It has a large number of 
embellishments, more, indeed, than we 
have undertaken to count. The writer 
has laudably endeavoured to impress on 
his readers’ minds the truth, that ‘ the 
works of the Lord are great, sought out of 
all them that have pleasure therein,’’ 
(Psalm cxi. 2) ; and we trust that his ob- 
ject will not be disappointed, though only 
a portion of the good that is thus effected 
can come to his knowledge. 

Bible Stories for the Young. By C. 
G. Barth, D.D. fcp. 8vo. pp. 280.—This 
little work is translated from the thirtieth 
German edition, a fact which supersedes 
the necessity of any eulogy on our part. 
The Stories are taken both from the Old 
and New Testament. The language is 
generally simplified, but the Scriptural ex- 
pressions are often retained. We quote 
an instance from p. 133. ‘* Daniel’s 
prosperity so excited the envy of the 
princes that they sought his overthrow. 
But it was impossible to find any occasion 
against him, except concerning the law of 
his God.’’ The Stories from the Old 
Testament are fifty-seven in number, and 
those from the New are sixty-two. An 
Appendix connects them by glancing at 
the intermediate history. The embellish- 
ments are numerous, and the work itself 
is pleasingly written, and forms a com- 
pendious, though not a bulky, volume of 
the kind. In our number for November 
(p. 515) the reader will find a notice of 
the author’s ‘‘ General History.”’ 


Scripture Quadrupeds.— Scripture Birds, 
32mo. pp. 128 each.—These two little 
books are arranged on the plan which their 
title indicates. We quote a passage from 
p- 10 of the ‘‘ Birds,’’ which will explain 
it still further. ‘‘ Interesting as the history 
of birds in general may be found, there is 
a special pleasure and profit connected 
with the study of those mentioned in the 
Bible. The lofty soarings of the eagle, 
the lonely habits of the crane, the fleet- 
ness of the ostrich, the gentleness of the 
turtle-dove, and the faithful care of the 
domestic fowl over her brood, are not only 
striking facts in nature, but a knowledge 
of these qualities serves to explain many 
texts of the word of God.’’ The woodcuts 
which represent the Quadrupeds and the 
Birds are spirited, the descriptions are 
clear, and, though it may be rather stultify- 
ing ourselves to say so, we have derived 
information from them, of which we were 
previously in want. 
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Scripture Mountains, and Scripture 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers, 24mo. pp. 
128 each.—These little books are of the 
same character as ‘‘ Scripture Quadru- 
peds’’ and ‘Scripture Birds,’’ which 
have been already noticed. They are in- 
teresting and instructive, such as youth 
may learn much from, and age need 
not be ashamed of reading. Their clas- 
sification is excellent, and will help to clear 
the reader’s ideas of Eastern zoology. 


Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims. 
24mo. pp. 126.*—The design of this little 
book is to present the reader with a text 
for every day in the year, followed by an 
analytical comment, and a stanza from 
some versified psalm or hymn. We quotea 
specimen of the former from p. 63. ‘ They 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength, Isaiah xl. 31. 1. As we ad- 
vance in the divine life we need constant 
accessions of strength. 2. This necessity 
is supplied through a diligent exercise of 
our faculties and affections in the service 
of God.’’ The compiler anticipates that 
the book may be useful to persons who 
are inexperienced, but we cannot imagine 
any attainments so great as to supersede 
the use of it. Many of the precepts and 
explanations are, no doubt, elementary, 
but in religion a recurrence to first prin- 
ciples is continually necessary. 


Jesus Shewing Mercy. 18mo. pp. 134.— 
How often have we to regret books being 
published anonymously, and this is an 
instance. The author of this volume, we 
understand, was named Cox, and all that 
we have learned besides is, that he is re- 
cently dead. The principal part of the 
book is a discussion of those objections, 
which gloomy minds, that love to contem- 
plate judgment rather than mercy, are apt 
to throw in the way of their own hope. 
It will not only be useful to such, but also 
offers a store of solid reasonings on this 
subject, which may be employed advan- 
tageously by clergymen, either in the pul- 
pit, or in private ministrations. 


A Psalm for the Day. By the Rev. 
J. Cumming, D.D. 24mo. pp. 132.—The 
second title of this little work is, ‘‘ Or 
Divine Prescriptions in time of Cholera.’’ 
It is a commentary on the ninety-first 
Psalm (an appropriate topic), and appears 
to be the substance of a sermon preached 
on that text. The author connects the 
subject of the cholera with the seventh 
apocalyptic vial, which ‘‘ was to be poured 





* It is stated to be ‘‘ reprinted from an 
American work by Baron Stow, and pub- 
lished in Boston, 1844.’’ 
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out into the air; in other words, one of 
its effects is to be atmospheric.”’ (P. 9.) 
Without stopping to discuss this point, 
we must bear our testimony, that the book 
is excellently suited to the present critical 
time. The author argues, that in every 
instance where pestilence is mentioned in 
Scripture, it is spoken of as ‘‘ the imme- 
diate infliction of God.’’ (See pp. 14-28.) 
But we should do this volume an ill ser- 
vice by analysing it; we prefer commend- 
ing it to the reader’s serious attention, in 
the hope that he will peruse it for himself. 
If at some future time, a collection of 
preached or written discourses on this aw- 
ful subject should be made, this will surely 
be entitled to a prominent place among 
them. 


The Doctrinal Puritans, No. XVIII. 
Immanuel, by the Rev. Samuel Shaw, M.A. 
pp. 175.—The author of this volume lived 
in the reign of Charles II. It consists of 
two treatises, the first entitled ‘‘ Im- 
manuel, or True Religion a living prin- 
ciple in the hearts of men;’’ the other, 
“Welcome to Affliction ;’’ and this lat- 
ter derives a solemn interest from its hav- 
ing been written during the prevalence 
of the Great Plague in the reign of 
Charles II. It consists of three Dis- 
courses, severally entitled, ‘‘ A Welcome 
to the Plague,’’ ‘‘ A ‘Farewell to Life,’’ 
and “ The Angelical Life.’’ 


Expository Lectures on the General 
Epistle of James. By the Rev. Bernard 
Jacobi. fcp. 8v0. pp. 236.—These lectures 
are translated from the German, and the 
author is described as “of Petershagen, 
near Minden, in Prussia.’’ The subject 
appears to have been chosen for that part 
of the year, after the Feast of Pentecost, 
when there is no distinctive character af- 
fixed to the several Sundays, until the be- 
ginning of Advent. For this reason the 
author thought it desirable to take some 
one book as the subject of exposition, and 
selected the Epistle of James. ‘‘ In this 
Epistle,’’? he observes, ‘‘ we are led di- 
rectly to the consideration of the duties of 
the Christian life ; and as, during theformer 
part of the year, we have been chiefly 
occupied with the person and history of 
the Redeemer, for the purpose of exciting 
and strengthening your faith, so now it will 
be our aim to shew’you how, on the 
foundation of such a faith, the superstruc- 
ture of the Christian life is to be built.’’ 
As a specimen of the expository style this 
volume is highly respectable, and, though 
the difficulties of a subject cannot be grap- 
pled with, without departing from that 
style in some measure, it combines the 
double advantages of general exposition 
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and particular criticism as fully as possi- 
ble. We have read it with pleasure, and, 
as there are not many separate works on 
this Epistle, we recommend it the more 
earnestly. The following passage, taken 
from page 112 (chap. ii. verse 19), is of 
the highest order of expository divinity : 
* And what is our faith? Another sacred 
writer has thus defined it, ‘ Faith is the 
substance, the certain expectation of things 
hoped for,’ Heb. xi. 1. And what is 
the faith of devils? It is the substance, 
the certain expectation, not of things 
hoped for, but of things feared! They 
believe in one God, but they tremble.” If 
the Lutheran Church has many writers or 
preachers of this class, the reproach of 
Neology is in a fair way of being effectually 
counteracted now, and got rid of at no 
great distance of time. 


Discourses on Christ's Death, Exalta- 
tion, and Intercession. By Stephen Char- 
nock, D.D. 18mo. pp. 324.—This work 
must not be confounded with one of rather 
similar character, by the same writer, and 
entitled “‘ Discourses on Christ Crucified.’’ 
That the same author should produce two 
works, virtually on the same subject, and 
yet distinct, is a proof of the fertility of 
his mind, and of the care with which he 
had studied the topics proposed. This 
little volume contains the practical sum of 
many elaborate treatises. An early ac- 
quaintance with it is desirable for students, 
as it will help to clear their views on a 
subject where clearness is vitally necessary ; 
for how often has ministerial usefulness 
been impeded for want of such views! and 
to want them is to attempt the greatest 
work with the most inadequate materials. 
The subject is one which will be found in 
the works of all standard divines, but we 
doubt whether a volume could be named 
which treats of it more lucidly, more 
forcibly, or more unctuously, in so small 
a compass as this. 


A Treatise concerning the Religious 
Affections. By President Edwards. 18mo. 
pp. xv. 500. The writings of President 
Edwards are among the very first of their 


class. The praise which Robert Hall 
gives him, or rather pays him, may be 
thought exaggerated by persons of dif- 
ferent sentiments, but daudari ad laudato 
viro is a considerable testimony in itself. 
* Jonathan Edwards unites comprehen- 
siveness of view with minuteness of inves- 
tigation, beyond any writer I am ac- 
quainted with. He was the greatest of 
the sons of men. He has none of the 
graces of writing, I admit. He was ac- 
quainted with no grace, but divine.’’ (Life 
of Hall by Gregory, 1833, p. 245.) In 
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another place, drawing a comparison be- 
tween Edwards and Dr. Owen, he remarks 
that Edwards ‘‘ did what Owen had not 
strength of arm to do.’’ (p. 229.) In 
one of his early letters, he expresses his 
admiration of the devotional as well as 
rational spirit that ‘lives and breathes in 
every page of Edwards.’’ (p. 20.) And his 
biographer further informs us that, ‘‘ for 
sixty years, he read Edwards’s writings 
with undiminished pleasure.’’ (p. 182.) 
On this particular work, Mr. Orme, in 
his Bibliotheca Biblica, remarks, that 
‘¢The Treatise on Religious Affections 
discovers his profound acquaintance with 
the nature of genuine religion, and with 
all the deceitful workings of the human 
heart.’’ (p. 164.) The reader must not 
expect so systematic an essay on the affec- 
tions as the title apparently indicates, or 
a work like that of Bishop Reynolds, 
‘¢On the Passions and Faculties of the 
Soul of Man,’’ (1640,) which we would 
recommend to every metaphysical or ethi- 
cal student.* The work of Edwards treats, 
in part 1, ‘‘ concerning the nature of the 
affections, and their importance in reli- 
gion,’’ and shows that true religion lies 
much in affections; in part 2, it argues 
that their elevation and fervour are not 
conclusive signs of a gracious state; and 
he furnishes so many detective tests, as to 
leave self-deception no further refuge. In 
the 3rd part, he shows what are the dis- 
tinguishing signs of gracious and holy 
affections, and infers that their fruit is 
Christian Practice, which is the chief sign 
both to others and ourselves. Whoever, 
then, is seriously engaged in the import- 
ant work of self-examination, will find 
this work a valuable help toward it. We 
give a specimen of his reasoning from 
part 2, c. xi. where, speaking of the uses 
of Fear, he says, that men who are under 
«the prevalence of an unchristian spirit are 
not to blame for doubting of their state. 
‘Tt is as impossible, in the nature of 
things, that a holy and christian hope 
should be kept alive in its clearness and 
strength, in such circumstances, as it 
is to keep the light in the room when 
the candle that gives it is put out; or to 
maintain the bright sunshine in the air 
when the sun is gone down. . . . For so 
[hath] God constituted things, in his dis- 
pensations towards his own people, that 
when their love decays, and the exercises 
of it become weak, fear should arise. 
They need fear then to restrain them from 
sin, to excite them to care for the good 
of their souls, and so to stir them up to 
watchfulness and diligence in religion.’ 





* It occupies the sixth volume of his 
collected works, 8vo, 1826. 
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(p. 117.) Wemust subjoin a caution in the 
words of Mr. Orme, who says, that ‘* His 
style, it is to be regretted, repels many 
from the examination of his writings ; but 
a little perseverance and attention will 
render it familiar to a diligent student, 
and the effect of his close and convincing 
reasoning will prove eminently beneficial 
to the understanding.” To the Christian 
minister, who is placed in trying circum- 
stances, the Life of Edwards is likely to 
prove very useful ; and his “ Resolutions” 
(sixty-seven in number), which he wrote 
to be read over once a week, will furnish 


-a code of religious conduct in all cases. 


The Divine Warning to the Church. 
By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo. pp. 
@xiii. 333.—This edition professes to be 
the eighth thousand, and enlarged. The 
work itself is founded on sermons preached 
at different times for the ‘‘ Protestant As- 
sociation.’”” They have already had a 
large circulation ; but many friends having 
recommended their being printed in a 
form more suited for general circula- 
tion, the author has adopted their sug- 
gestion, and taken the opportunity of 
strengthening and illustrating the subject. 
The preface, in which some objections 
which have been made to his views are 
discussed, deserves particular attention. 
Here we would observe, that it is not on 
the happiness or exactitude of particular 
exposition, that the importance of such a 
subject depends, so much as on a general 
attention to it ; and ‘‘ truly thankful (says 
the author) will he be, if by this means 
any of his brethren or fellow-men be 
warned and preserved from the spiritual 
dangers to which we are all now exposed.”’ 
(p. xvi.) The object of the work is best 
set forth in its entire title: ‘* The Divine 
Warning to the Church, at this time, of 
our enemies, dangers, and duties, and as 
to our future prospects; with informa- 
tion respecting the diffusion of Infidelity, 
Lawlessness, and Popery.’”? The pro- 
mise held out in the latter clause is ade- 
quately fulfilled, as the reader will per- 
ceive at once, by a mere glance at the 
copious Index. The work has been placed 
on the catalogue of the Protestant Asso- 
ciation, which stamps an importance upon 
it; but to do it justice it must be read; 
and there are few persons, we imagine, 
who will rise fronijthe perusal without 
solemn, anxious, and vigilant impressions. 
‘¢ The conflict is real, vital, and increas- 
ing. Fresh truth from the storehouse is 
like new supplies of armour and artillery 
for the armies of the faithful.’’ (p. xxii.) 
Keeping up this allusion, we may say that 
this book is a weapon which the strongest 
arm will find useful, and which will serve 
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the weakest alike as a shield and as a 
sword. 


Storiesfrom Switzerland. 18mo. pp. 140. 
—This little volume is translated from 
“the French of the author of the Two 
Old Men,’”’ &c. but the last story, en- 
titled ‘‘ One blow of the chisel does not 
make astatue,’’ is an imitation, rather than 
a translation, of the original. There are two 
stories in this miscellany which may prove 
particularly useful to young readers, viz. 
‘‘ Are you happy when you are cross ?”’ 
and ‘* Maurice, or the way of the slothful 
is as a hedge of thorns.’’ Some good 
lessons of example, as well as of precept, 
may be drawn from this volume, and the 
engravings are sufficiently characteristic 
to commend them, and ‘ through the eye 
correct the heart,’’ as Hogarth’s epitaph 
well expresses it. 


The Waters of the Earth. \6mo. pp. 
160.—This little work has for its subject 
the element of water, in its several forms 
of the dewdrop, the spring, the lake, the 
river, and the sea. Under each separate 
head a variety of topics are eteslseeh, 
such as, infer alia, in section 1. the clouds 
and rain; 2. Artesian fountains, the river 
Mole, and mineral springs ; 3. the lakes 
of Killarney, Loch Lomond, Aral, and 
Asphaltites ; 4. The rivers St. Laurence, 
Thames, Clyde, and its falls, the Nile, 
Cataracts, and Niagara; 5. Waves, tides, 
saltness, and colour of the sea, &c. The 
book is illustrated with several interesting 
views. In describing the wonders of the 
creation it does not lose sight of the 
Creator. The number of topics which it 
embraces, combined with its unity of ob- 
ject, make it a useful book for youth, nor 
need age itself be ashamed to refresh or 
enlarge its knowledge by means of it. If 
it is elementary in its choice of subjects, 
it is more than such in its execution. 


Athens: its Grandeur and Decay. fcp. 
8vo. pp. 192.—The object of this volume 
is to present an outline of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decline of Athens, ‘‘ the eye of 


Greece.’’? The political history, which 
may be adequately learned from other 
works, is the least conspicuous part of this 
work, as it is chiefly devoted to the literary 
and artistic state of Athens, with sketches 
of the domestic, social, and moral charac- 
ter of the Athenians. It may therefore 
be called an Appendix to the minor His- 
tories of Greece ; minor, we say, on ac- 
count of its size, for the reader must have 
studied the subject pretty deeply who is 
not informed by it. The last chapter 
describes ‘‘ Athens as it is,’’ under the 
present government. It closes with some 
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reflections, showing the imperfection of 
the boasted Athenian wisdom, and the 
necessity of a Revelation. It is embel- 
lished with several wood engravings, prin- 
cipally representing sculptures. An Index 
is given, which, from the many topics 
discussed or introduced, is very desirable. 


Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction 
in the Early Life of John Wesiey. From 
an original MS,—This is one of the most 
interesting episodes in the life of this pri- 
mitive apostle of modern days. It is not 
however very easy to give any analysis of 
it which should be more brief than the 
original, unless with a sacrifice of all [the 
spirit of the narrative. The hero and 
heroine of the story are John Wesley and 
Grace Murray. John fell ill at New- 
castle; Grace Murray attended him; grati- 
tude begat love. ‘If ever I marry,” 
said he, when he became convalescent, 
“ T think you will be the person.’’ So 
John took Grace with him in his journeys 
through Yorkshire and Derbyshire; but, 
in an unlucky hour, left her in Cheshire 
with John Bennet, and, poor man—ignarus 
mali—‘‘ went on his way rejoicing.’’ 
Only a short time elapsed before the wea- 
thercock of Grace’s fancy turned round, 
and John received a letter from the said 
Bennet, asking his leave to marry Grace, 
and another from Grace, saying ‘* she be- 
lieved it was the will of God.’”’ ‘ Here,” 
said he, ‘‘ I date her fall; this was her 
Jirst false step.’’ Then followed a second, 
for ‘she denied any contract between her- 
self and John. What “ Grace Murray ’”’ 
may have been we cannot say, for we 
don’t like to judge our neighbours, but 
this we know, for John tells us, ‘‘ When 
she received a letter from me she resolved 
to live and die with me; when she heard 
from him (Bennet) her affection for him 
revived, and she wrote to him in the hear- 
tiest manner.’’ To which he adds, in all 
simplicity, ‘‘ Doubtless she should have 
renounced one or the other.’”’ Doubtless 
she should, but it seems she wished to 
retain both, and so Grace veered about, 
and the vane of her favour pointed alter- 
nately to each ; so that we scarcely think 
Grace Murray will stand as an exemplar 
of the whole female sex for all future ages, 


Catherine Howard, or Trials and 
Triumphs. 12mo. pp. 180.—This little 
volume is written by the author of ‘‘ Look 
up; or Girls and Flowers.’’ (See Gent, 
Mag. Aug. 1848, p. 176.) The name of 
Catherine Howard has such disagreeable 
historical associations, that we may well 
wonder why it was chosen, unless indeed 
the story is founded on fact, which we 
cannot undertake to say. The title Trials 
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and Triumphs reminds us a little of Mr. 
Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper ; but those 
which occur in this volume are more mo- 
mentous. The story well deserves the 
attention of young persons, who, after 
having had the advantage of religious 
education or society, are thrown among 
associates of a worldly character, where 
there is much to endure and encounter. 
To be forewarned of such trials, is in 
some degree to be fore-armed, so that 
this story may prove highly beneficial 
to some of its readers. 


The History of a Family. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 156.— This story is also entitled, 
‘* Or Religion our best Support,’’ a lesson 
which cannot be too earnestly inculcated ; 
but care is required not to injure the work 
by the mode of attempting it. If for in- 
stance we were reading this story aloud 
in a family we should feel rather perplexed 
at p. 87, where vice is drawn in outlines 
that are rather too strong. In other 
respects the book appears to come up to 
its title. The scene of the story is laid in 
the Isle of France, and the tale of Paul 
and Virginia is introduced, but completely 
divested of its romantic character, and re- 
duced to the simple circumstance, that a 
young lady (Madlle. Latour) was wrecked 
in the St. Geran, on her return home from 
France, whither she had been sent for edu- 
cation. (P. 136.) 


An Essay on the Filial Duties. By 
William Sidney Gibson, Esg. F.S.A. 
royal 8vo. pp. 104.—This argument is 
conducted with the fluency of style and 
copiousness of illustration that have cha- 
racterised Mr. Gibson’s former produc- 
tions. As a reasoner he is evidently in 
earnest, and is actuated by conviction of 
the paramount importance of the senti- 
ments which he endeavours to enforce. 


He advocates the duty of filial honour to 
parents as having its foundation in the 
dictates of nature, supported by the 
Opinions and practices of the nations of 
classic antiquity, as well as the positive 
law of God, and the precepts of the 


Christian dispensation. The great moral 
principle of the Fifth Commandment is 
regarded, as in our Church catechism, as 
embracing our duty towards the spiritual 
fatherhood of the Church, the civil rulers 
of the country, and constituted authorities 
generally. The whole is interwoven with 
a variety of striking passages from the 
most eloquent authors of all ages; at once 
evincing the extent of Mr. Gibson’s read- 
ing, and his skill in availing himself of 
* such venerable authorities. Yet his judg- 
ment is not always safe from being led 
astray ay the prejudices of religious 
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party. Thinking it sufficient to be con- 
tent with one example of undutiful chil- 
dren ; what example wil! the reader guess 
to have been selected? It will be some 
time before he thinks of an English 
queen, the elder daughter of James II.! 
‘It was said that she suffered, after her 
coronation, great mental agony on ac- 
count of her conduct to her royal father, 
‘the late king,’ as she undutifully called 
the expatriated monarch. . . . Fire still 
pursued queen Mary and her miserable 
husband, [i. e. from Whitehall to Ken- 
sington,] so that the sins of the monarchs 
seemed to be written in fire on their 
palaces, as well as to be visited on their 
persons. The betrayal and slaughter of 
her people in unsuccessful contests, and 
the failure of her naval expeditions, 
marked the regency of this unnatural 
daughter and cruel sister.’’ Such is Mr. 
Gibson’s view of the era of the Revolu- 
tion, gathered certainly not from the 
pages of Mr. Macaulay, but professedly 
from those of Miss Strickland. He also 
lays upon the poor queen this further 
judgment,—that she died childless. Is 
he aware that James before the Revolu- 
tion had had twelve children, among 
whom were four Dukes of Cambridge and 
one Duke of Kendall, but all had died but 
Mary and Anne? If such interpretations 
were not always presumptuous, and even 
impious, what judgments might it not be 
said were there! 


The Paragraph Bible. 18mo.—This 
work, which has been noticed in parts, is 
now complete. It is ‘‘ arranged in para- 
graphs and parallelisms, with an entirely 
new selection of references to parallel and 
illustrative passages, prefaces to the se- 
veral books, and numerous notes.’’ The 
old Testament occupies 706 pages, and 
the new 232. The division into verses 
(which is arbitrary) is discarded, or rather 
transferred to the margin, and the text is 
divided into sections or long paragraphs. 
It is embellished with several maps, and 
an arrangement of the prophetical with the 
contemporary historical books is given at 
p. 704. The notes, though brief, are per- 
tinent, as for instance at Judges iii. 11. 
‘* This seems to concern only the country 
next to the Philistines ;’’ and at Jere- 
miah vii. 22, ‘‘ Not only, or exclusively, 
concerning these ; obedience to the greater 
matters of the law was also enjoined.’’ 
Altogether it is the most convenient and 
complete of portable Bibles that we have 
seen. 

Niebuhr'’s Lectures on the History of 
Rome. Edited by Dr. L. Schmidtz. 8vo. 
3 vols.—This valuable work, which has 
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already been noticed in its component 
parts, is now issued in an entire form.* 
There is, of course, no necessity for re- 
peating our former remarks on particular 
passages, but for the sake of such readers 
as may happen to have overlooked or for- 
gotten them, we would generally state that 
these volumes contain a connected political 
history of Rome to the reign of Constan- 
tine. The first volume comprises that 
portion of time to which Niebuhr’s origi- 
nal ‘‘ History’’ relates, but in a con- 
densed shape, thus offering his own sum- 
mary of his own researches, Abridgements 
and summaries, when executed by a dif- 
ferent hand, are often poorly performed ; 
but when the author undertakes the task 
the reader is sure to gain by it. Thus, 
for instance, the abridgments of Gold- 
smith’s Histories have all the coherence of 
the larger works, because they were made 
by himself. Nor is Sismondi’s smaller 
History of the Italian Republics the worse 
for being performed by the author of the 
larger one. The two last volumes, which 
reach from the end of the first Punic war 
to Constantine, are all that we have of 
Niebuhr’s upon the subject, and therefore 
are indispensable to the student. The 
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literary notices which occur are so excel- 
lent, that we regret they are not more nu- 
merous, for the omissions, which how- 
ever are few, are real losses. We have 
often had occasion, since these volumes 
were first reviewed, to refer to the literary 
portions, and our opinion of their value 
grows with our acquaintance. We woulp 
also mention, what escaped us when for- 
merly examining the first volume, that one 
of our ablest contemporaries, the ‘‘ Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review ’’ (No. xix. Aug. 
1832, p. 149), while discussing the merits 
of M. Thierry’s ‘‘ Historie des Gaulois,’’ 
draws a comparison between that writer’s 
account of the capture of Rome and Nie- 
buhr’s, very much to the advantage of the 
latter. This event, of course, is related 
less at length in the ‘‘ Lectures,’’ but it 
is so well told as to form one of their best 
features. As Roman history has now 
assumed a new shape, it must be studied 
either in the pages of Niebuhr, or in works 
that are founded on his researches. These 
last (for instance that of Dr. Schmitz f in 
one volume) have their use, but there is a 
pleasure and an advantage in drinking at 
the fountain-head, which none who can 
obtain it will like to forego. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

This university having accepted a fund 
raised by several members of St. John’s 
college for the purpose of founding a prize 
to be called the Adams Prize, for the best 
Essay on some subject of Pure Mathema- 
tics, Astronomy, or other branch of Na- 
tural Philosophy, the prize to be given 
once in two years, and to be open to the 
competition of all persons who have at any 
time been admitted to a degree in this 
university. The examiners have this day 
issued notice, that the subject of the first 
prize is the Theory of the long Inequality 
of Uranus and Neptune, depending on the 
near commensurability of their mean mo- 
tions. The essays must be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before the Ist of 
July, 1850. The successful candidate 
will receive about 1307. He is required 
to print the essay at his own expense, and 
to present a copy to the university library, 
to the library of St. John’s college, and 
to each of the four examiners. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given the 
subject for the first Burney prize (see 





* See Gent. Mag. July and Oct. 1847, 
and May 1848. 
Gent. Maa, Vou, XXXI. 


our Magazine for Feb. 1847, p. 179, 
but which was at that time deferred), 
viz. ‘‘The Divine Attribute of Mercy 
as deduced from the Old Testament.’’ 
The essays are to be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before the 12th 
Nov. The author of the essay best ap- 
proved is to print it at his own expense, 
and to deliver copies to the university li- 
brary, to the library of Christ’s college, 
to the university libraries of Oxford, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh, and to each of the 
adjudicators of the price, who are the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of Christ’s college, 
and the Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

Mrs. Wray has presented to Trinity 
college the sum of 500/., to be applied to 
the foundation of a prize in logic and me- 
taphysics, to be awarded in the senior 
freshman year. This will be called the 
‘‘ Wray Prize,’’ as a memorial of the late 
Vice-Provost, Rev. Henry Wray, D.D. 
A monument to his memory is about to 
be erected in the ante-chapel of Trinity 
college. 





+ See 1847, as above, 
3F 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

March 15. At a convocation, regula- 
tions were made for a purely classical 
scholarship, of the annual value of 212., 
founded in the university by the pupils of 
the late Rev. George Newby, M.A. Master 
of Witton School. It is to be open to all 
undergraduates not yet qualified for the 
final examination for the degree of B.A., 
and to all persons not yet admitted stu- 
dents, and will be tenable until the scholar 
is of standing to present himself for the 
final examination for the degree of B.A., 
provided he keep his terms, and pursue 
his studies, in the university. The first 
Newby scholar will be elected in Oct. 1849, 


Fine Arts. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 17. Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., 
M.P. in the chair. This meeting was 
made special, for the purpose of electin 
a President in the place of the Earl of 
Auckland ; and, after an address by the 
chairman, stating the grounds on which 
the council had resolved to propose the 
Earl of Ellesmere, that noble lord was 
unanimously elected President. The meet- 
ing then proceeded to consider certain 
proposed alterations in the rules of the 
society ; when it was finally resolved, by 
a majority of votes, that, instead of the 
President being elected annually, the office 
should be held for three years. 





FINE 


MINIATURES, &C. FROM STOWE. 

March 15. On this and the following 
day several miniatures by Petitot, Zincke, 
B. Lens, and others, belonging to the 
Stowe property, were sold by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson. Queen Elizabeth, 
from Strawberry Hill, 8/. 18s. 6d. ; 
Charles I. 8/. 8s. ; William III. 9/.; Mary 
Queen of Scots, by Lens, 15/. 10s. ; -Lord 
Darnley, 5/. 10s. ; Catharine Empress of 
Russia, 7/. 15s.; Madame Elizabeth of 
France, 8/.; Protector ‘Somerset, 8/.; 
Lord Hunsdon, from Strawberry Hill, 
141. 3s. 6d ; George Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, 7/. 7s.; Algernon Duke of 
Somerset, by Zincke, 10/. 10s.; Lucy 
Haringten Countess of Bedford, by P. 
Oliver, 11/.; another of same, by N. Hil- 
liard, 312. 10s.; Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 22/. lls. 6d.; Earl Nugent, 
91.19s.6d. ; Marquess of Carnarvon, 12/. ; 
Mary Marchioness of Buckingham, 10. ; 
Duchess of Nemours, 10/. 10s.; Sir C. 
Hatton, 8/. 5s.; James Craggs, 61. 6s. ; 
Mrs. Craggs, 13/. 2s. 6d.; Hon. James 
Craggs, 64. 6s.; Anne Craggs, wife of 
Lord Newsham, 16/. 5s. 6d.; N. Hilliard, 
painter, from Strawberry Hill, 5/. 12s. 6d. ; 
Alexander Pope, 8/. 15s. ; Prior, by Lens, 
5/.; Ben Jonson, by Oliver, 5/. 5s. ; 
J. Nicoll, esq. of Minchendon House, 
7i. 7s.; Margaret, his daughter, Mar- 
chioness of Carnarvon, 12/. ls. 6d.; J. 
Knight, esq. by Zincke, 32. 5s.; Mrs. 
Knight, 6/. 16s.6d.; thesame, by Zincke, 
6l. 12s. 6d.; J. Knight, Mrs. Knight, and 
Mr. Newsham, by Prewett, 201.; J.. Knight, 
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M.P. by Zincke, 6/.; Mrs. Knight, 
afterwards Nugent, 7/. 15s.; Charles 
Buonaparte, fatherofthe Emperor, 15/.15s.; 
Madame de Maintenon, by Petitot, 12/. 5s. 
A general officer, a beautiful enamel 
[Marquess of Buckingham] by Thomasat, 
after the original by Girardot, 2/.6s. One 
of the Chandos family, 14/. lis. A 
painting of Lord Grenville, by Hoppner, 
R.A. presented by Duke of Wellington 
to the Stowe Collection, 27. Six lots of 
antiquities from a barrow at Thornborough, 
Bucks, produced 34. 11s. ; and two lots 
og: the Roman Villa at Foxcote, Bucks, 
t. 138. 


PANORAMA OF SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. Burford has recently opened to the 
public a Panorama of the beautiful and 
romantic scenery of Switzerland, as seen 
from the summit of Mount Righi. This 
picture, which is painted with great care, 
embraces a circumference of at least 300 
miles of lake and mountain, and is calcu- 
lated to give to those who have not had 
the advantage of visiting the region itself 
an idea of its character and beauties which 
no painting on a smaller scale could con- 
vey; while it cannot fail to recal to the 
gratification of the traveller scenes unpa~ 
ralleled in beauty and fruitful in interest. 
The atmospheric effects are not inferior 
to pictures of minuter finish and greater 
pretensions.—The other paintings now on 
view are—Paris from the Place de la Con- 
corde, and Pompeii, both highly interest- 
ing subjects. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28. The Report of the Committee 
announced the election of Mr. F. Mey- 
rick, B.A., Fellow of Trinity college, as 
Secretary, in the room of Mr. Lechmere, 
who retires with the appointment of Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

Mr. Cox read a paper ‘‘ On the His- 
torical Progress of Artistic Meaning in 
Ecclesiology.’”” He commenced by notic- 
ing the modifications of laws and princi- 
ples which are often found necessary in 
endeavouring to recover a position which 
has been lost; then, beginning from the 
earliest times, he proceeded to give a 
short sketch of the different degrees 
of meaning impressed upon Christian 
churches ; that at first it was brought out 
by circumstance and used unconsciously ; 
that in the earlier stages symbolism was 
rather of facts, and that so it continued 
throughout all the stages of the Roman- 
esque style. He then noticed various 
theories respecting the introduction of the 
pointed arch, some of which were liable 
to the charge of fancifulness ; the distinc- 
tion between ritual symbolism and that of 
construction; and that, if some interpre- 
tations of symbolism cannot fully be 
substantiated, it does not at all derogate 
from what manifestly conveys a real 
meaning.—The Rev. the President re- 
turned thanks to Mr. Cox for his very 
excellent paper, and in corroboration of 
his views drew an analogy between the 
symbolism of Architecture and the sym- 
bolisms of Scripture and Nature. He 
thought that the same laws ran through 
them all. Scripture was full of symbol- 
isms, and yet we were not to run wild in 
symbolical interpretation, but certain de- 
finite rules were always to be observed. 
We should constantly bear in mind the 
difference between those symbolical mean- 
ings which were originally intended, and 
those which might be gathered by others ; 
which might be true indeed, but of which 
the authors were unconscious.—The Rev. 
W. B. Jones thought that there were three 
kinds of symbolisms, for that symbolism 
of thought and symbolism of thing 
differed in kind. There was symbolism 
of great ideas; one church for example 
might symbolize the idea of infinity, an- 
other that of strife or harmony. There 
was symbolism of facts exemplified in the 
cruciform shape of a church; and, 
thirdly, there was a symbolism between 
the other two, partaking of the nature of 
both, as being the exponent of ideas as 


manifested in the medium of facts, and of 
facts as falling under the same great ideas. 
To this kind, the symbolism of members 
of architecture might be referred. 

The Rev. J. L. Patterson read a paper 
on Nomenclature. He thought it most 
desirable that the Society should adhere 
to one terminology or the other, to that 
of Mr. Rickman or that of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society. Without undervaluing 
Mr. Rickman’s great services, he objected 
to his terminology as unphildsophical, 
and calculated to mislead. He thought 
that that of the Ecclesiological Society 
avoided these evils, and hoped that this 
Society would adopt it.—The President 
agreed with Mr. Patterson’s view, and 
recommended the abandonment of Mr. 
Rickman’s nomenclature. — Mr. Jones 
wished for a terminology different either 
from Mr. Rickman’s or that of the Eccle- 
siological Society.—The President be- 
lieved, that in time a third terminology 
would arise, but at present it would be 
better to make use of one known. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 

Scarcely a week passes without some 
fresh object of interest presenting itself 
in the course of the restoration of this 
noble fabric. One, not merely of local 
but of general interest, has been brought 
to light since the discovery by the 
churchwardens of the Prior’s Tomb, 
mentioned in our last number. On clear- 
ing away the accumulated coat of whiten- 
ing from the corbel-heads which terminate 
the hood-moulding of the east window of 
the north aisle of the chancel, one of 
them has proved to be a portrait of 
Edward I. executed with great boldness 
and spirit, and at the same time with per- 
fect finish: the other a portrait of Bishop 
Middleton, who consecrated the enlarged 
church in 1286, the period denoted by 
the architectural details. The royal head 
is singularly expressive of the charactes 
of the great warrior and statesman. The 
grace and beauty of the well-proportioned 
features are combined with dignity and 
firmness: the compressed lip and lined 
forehead indicate something approaching 
to sternness; and every person who has 
had nerve to climb the ladder is struck 
with the great majesty of expression. 
This is unlike the beardless portraits of 
the King in the “Glossary of Architec- 
ture’? and Sandford’s ‘‘ Genealogical 
History,’’ but it strikingly corresponds 
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with an illustration in Strutt’s “ Antiqui- 
ties of England,’’ taken from a French 
MS. of the time of Edward I. The 
monarch is there represented seated on 
his throne, and, in answer to Pope Boni- 
face, asserting the independence of Eng- 
land, and denying the right of the Pope, 
or of any foreign power whatever, to 
interfere in the internal affairs of this 
country. The bishop’s head is sur- 
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mounted by a mitre, and the portrait is 
that of a determined and strong-minded 
man. Both heads were tinted the colour 
of life. The casts which have been taken, 
and which it is proposed to sell for the 
benefit of the Restoration Fund, will 
convey to the public a more just concep- 
tion of these fine heads than any verbal 
description. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 5. The Dean of Westminster, 
V.P. in the chair. 

A variety of examples of ancient art and 
antiquities were exhibited,—and consider- 
able additions to the library and museum 
announced. Amongst these were a collec- 
tion of remarkable antique vases, pre- 
sented by T. Blayds, esq. 

The Hon. R. Neville communicated 
plans of the extensive Roman remains ex- 
cavated under his directions at Chester- 
ford in Essex, during the last autumn, ac- 
companied by a memoir, and numerous 
antiquities discovered in the villas, and 
site of a structure supposed to have been 
a basilica, there brought to light. (See 
Dec. p. 633.) These buildings appear to 
have been of considerable importance, and 
the remains indicate a lengthened period 
of Roman occupation in that part of 
Britain. Few remains of tesselated pave- 
ments had been found; but the rooms 
were decorated with fresco painting, the 
colours of which are still well preserved. 

A memoir of much interest in relation 
to the early Anglo-Saxon period was con- 
tributed by Dr. Thurnam of York ; de- 
scribing a large tumulus near that city, 
which presents the unusual feature of 
being the site, not of a single interment, 
as in the majority of instances, but of an 
extensive assembiage of sepultures of a 
very curious description. This singular 
cemetery is known as “ Lamel Hill,”’ and 
was chosen in the civil wars as an ad- 
vantageous position for the erection of a 
battery during the long siege of York, in 
1644. Dr. Thurnam called attention to 
the value of comparative anatomy as an 
aid to archeological and ethnographical re- 
searches, and complained that too little 
attention had been paid by antiquaries 
in England to the important results which 
might be derived from a scientific examina- 
tion of the vestiges of the primeval tribes 
by which Britain was occupied. 

Mr. Pratt submitted to the meeting a 
bronze mining implement of unusual form, 
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found in Andalusia; and stated that cer- 
tain ancient objects had been found in the 
old workings in Spain, bearing Phoenician 
inscriptions, and that they were to be seen 
at Madrid, but were hitherto unpublished. 
The Dean of Westminster, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Birch, and Mr. Newton stated several 
curious particulars relating to the ancient 
mining operations of the Romans. 

Col. Macdonald produced several fine 
illuminated manuscripts, which he had 
procured in the East, and a portion of a 
curious hoard of silver coins and orna- 
ments discovered by him in the Isle of 
Inchkenneth, near Iona, comprising chains 
of delicate workmanship, bracelets, and a 
number of Irish and foreign coins of early 
date. 

A number of ancient skates, formed of 
the bones of horses, and found at a con- 
siderable depth at Lincoln, were exhibited 
by Mr. Trollope. They resemble some 
found in the neighbourhood of London, 
preserved in the British Museum. Some 
Italian works in niello were exhibited, 
from the collection of Mr. Dennistoun, 
with enamels of early date, from Sienna 
and Limoges, belonging to Mr. Hailstone. 
A notice of recent discoveries of Roman 
remains in Sussex was received from Mr 
Blaauw; and antiquities of almost every 
period were exhibited by Mr. Collings, 
Mr. Giles of Taunton, the Rev. E. Jarvis, 
Mr. Allies, &c. It was announced that a 
full report of these meetings of the society 
would henceforth be given in the Quarterly 
Journal, distributed gratuitously to the 
subscribers in lieu of the annual volume 
to which they had been entitled. 

Feb. 2. J. Talbot, esq. in the chair. 

Amongst the antiquities communicated, 
a collection of ornaments found at Largo, 
in Fifeshire, attracted especial attention. 
They were found in a tumulus on the 
estates of the late Col. Durham, and were 
exhibited by Mr. Dundas, of Arniston, 
who gave an account of the discovery. 
It supplies a remarkable instance of the 
value of popular tradition; the common 
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belief having always been that some great 
chieftain lay there interred with a large 
amount of treasure. There is every 
reason to suppose that an enormous 
quantity of precious metal was found: but 
the onerous nature of the Scotish law re- 
garding treasure trove is a fatal hindrance 
to the preservation of objects of intrinsic 
value. For a long time portions of this 
deposit had been at intervals brought to 
the silversmiths and melted: the few 
ornaments which Col. Durham had suc- 
ceeded in preserving are of the most 
curious character, and bear characters 
hitherto known almost exclusively in 
illuminations of the ninth century. Mr. 
Dundas produced, also, some beautiful 
gold bracelets, found on the coast of Fife- 
shire.—A discussion ensued on the expe- 
diency of some more lenient enactment 
on treasure trove in North Britain ; and 
on the example which had been set by the 
Government of Denmark in modifying the 
rights of the lords of the soil, which doubt- 
less had greatly facilitated the formation 
of the invaluable collection of national 
antiquities in that country.—Mr. Haw- 
kins complained of the loss of a large 
collection of silver coins recently found 
under Glasgow Cathedral, and which 
would have furnished a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the Scotish coinage. 

Mr. Talbot read a memoir on the dis- 
covery of a large collection of weapons, 
implements, and ornaments at Lagore, in 
co. Meath, one of the most remarkable de- 
posits of ancient Irish antiquities hitherto 
disinterred. A selection from these re- 
mains was exhibited; and some chased 
and enamelled objects, found with bronze 
swords and weapons sometimes consi- 
dered to be of the primeval age, attracted 
much notice. Mr. Talbot stated that 
they were found in a tumulus surrounded 
by a frame of oak, forming a sort of 
stockade or paling around the place of 
deposit ; which was divided into several 
compartments or chambers in a very sin- 
gular manner, and within these was depo- 
sited a great quantity of remains of animals, 
chiefly oxen, with the bones of deer, 
goats, large greyhounds, and foxes. Each 
species, however, was generally found 
placed in a separate compartment. The 
heads of the oxen were broken on the 
forehead, as if by some blunt sacrificial 
instrument. No Christian emblem ap- 
peared on any of the ornaments ;—amongst 
which is said to have been a crown. 

The Dean of Westminster brought 
several Roman urns, found in railway 
cuttings at Old Ford, Bow. 

Mr. Wyatt gave a report of the state of 
the ancient wooden church at Greenstead, 
Essex, which has lately undergone restora- 
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tiom under his care,—and which had been 
erroneously reported to have suffered by 
injudicious renovation. This singular 
building, formed entirely of logs of wood 
supposed to be chesnut, will be preserved 
with the utmost care. The timber was 
still in a state of extraordinary preserva- 
tion; having suffered only where it had 
been constantly exposed to moisture. 
(See our Feb. number, p. 194.) 

Mr. Kemble presented several striking 
drawings of sculptured remains in the 
north of England, inscribed with Runes. 

Various other communications were 
read, relating to recent discoveries, archi- 
tectural and other antiquities of interest ; 
and a large assemblage of specimens of 
ancient art, drawings, and fac-similes of 
inscriptions was exhibited. 

March 2. Sir J.P. Boileau, Bart. V.P. 
Amongst objects exhibited not the least 
interesting were some full-size tracings of 
the remarkable mural paintings recently 
laid bare in Broughton Church, near 
Newport Pagnell. These frescoes appear 
to have been originally executed about the 
reign of Henry the Sixth. One of them 
was supposed to represent the body of the 
Saviour greatly lacerated and dismem- 
bered; but, as no such extravagant and 
heretical story is known even among 
medieval legends, the picture may be 
supposed to relate to some martyred saint. 

Mr. Hawkins exhibited a curiously 
formed bell,—one of a set which is used 
in the parish of Congleton, in Cheshire, 
in ringing what are called the ‘ chains ”’ 
on the eve of the day of the annual wake 
or fair. This custom is stated to be con- 
nected with a dedication similar to that of 
“ St. Peter in Vinculis’’ in Rome; but 
the local tradition is somewhat vague. 

A paper was read from Mr. Faulkner, 
endeavouring to account for the tradi- 
tionary appellation acquired by the village 
in which he resided, of ‘‘ Drunken Ded- 
dington, where the people sold the bells 
to buy gin,’’ by the production of two 
proclamations of Charles the First calling 
upon the parson and inhabitants to deliver 
up their church bells to his commissioners 
of artillery to be converted into munitions 
of war. Mr. Faulkner, however, in- 
sinuated that the well-known thirsty pro- 
pensities of the Cavaliers of the King’s 
army caused a different appropriation to 
be made of the metal: and that hence 
arose the opprobrious epithet invariably 
bestowed upon this village by the sur- 
rounding hamlets. 

Mr. Yates communicated the discovery 
of a Roman sepulchre at Gelston; and in 
an elaborate paper detailed the circum- 
stances under which this ancient relic was 
brought to light. 
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A paper was fead, from Mr. Moore, 
illustrative of the singular tenure of the 
manor of Broughton in Lincolnshire :— 
which was held in consideration of the 
owner thereof causing a whip to be shaken 
over the officiating clergyman during the 
performance of divine service in the parish 
church on Palm Sunday. This curious 
custom has only lately been discontinued; 
and the last of these ‘‘ Gad whips,’’ with 
the purse and rods attached, has been 
presented to the Institute. 

Mr. Nesbitt presented casts from an 
ancient Norman font of lead in the parish 
church of Brookland in Romney Marsh, on 
the sides of which are stamped the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and the occupations 
followed in the different months which 
they represent. 

Sir J. Boileau called attention to a small 
but beautiful piece of Roman sculpture 
recently found by him in Norfolk, repre- 
senting the head of Diana or Apollo: 
and the sword of Bayard, le chevalier 
preux, sans peur et sans reproche, of 
which sir John is the possessor, was also 
exhibited by him, together with several 
other curiosities. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited some rubbings 
and an inscription on an ancient cross 
found near Valle Crucis Abbey in Wales: 
and various drawings of other sepulchral 
crosses, having symbols sculptured on 
them, were shown by Mr. C. E. Long 
from Graystoke, Mr. Fairless from Hex- 
ham, and Mr. Chantrell from Leeds. 

Communications were read from the 
Rev. J. Stacye, with sketches of some 
singular windows in the chancel of the 
church of Barnby in the Willows; and 
from Mr. Kent relative to some antiquities 
in Cornwall. Mr. Webb exhibited a figure 
of St. Cecilia, of gilt bronze, of the latter 
part of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It was placed under a 
canopy of similar material, but the work of 
a later period; the design bearing a strong 
resemblance to the architecture of the 
Baptistery at Piacenza. Numerous other 
antiquities were submitted by the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, Mr. Chi- 
chester, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Way, Mr. 
Pollard, Mr. Lane, &c. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

This Society, which is now located in 
the keep of the ancient castle (see our 
Magazine for April 1847, p. 405), held 
its annual meeting on the 5th Feb. Robert 
Ormston, esq. inthe chair. John Adam- 
son, the senior secretary, read the report 
of the Council, which reviewed the in- 
teresting occurrences of the past year. 
The castle is occupied by the Society at a 
nominal annual rent to the Corporation of 


2s. 6d. and the Corporation had voted 
from their funds 250/. towards the restor- 
ation of the principal entrance doorway, 
the chapel, and a small apartment which 
is known by the name of the oratory. 
With respect to the expenses incident to 
the removal of the Society’s collection of 
Antiquities, and the necessary fitting up 
of the Castle; it was deemed advisable to 
invite the public to assist the members in 
raising a fund to meet that expenditure. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
and Sir J. E. Swinburne, to whom, as 
patron and president, the project was sub- 
mitted, were no sooner apprised of this 
step than they most liberally became sub- 
scribers, the former of 100/. and the latter 
of 50/. The report acknowledges various 
other donations, and gives a list of several 
new members elected during the last year. 
From the treasurer’s account it appeared 
that the receipts and expenditure during 
the past year were nearly equal, the 
former being 104/. 7s. 5d. and the latter 
102/. 138. 1d.; but the Society were in- 
debted for printing and rent of room to 
the amount of nearly 1002. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to 
Mr. Dobson for his services in restor- 
ing the castle as far as had been effected, 
that gentleman said, the work he had per- 
formed had been a source of pleasure to 
himself, and the Society could not gratify 
him more than by calling upon him at any 
time when they thought his services would 
be useful. He was at present making 
drawings of those parts of the castle 
which they had restored; but he did not 
mean to stop there. He intended also to 
make drawings of those parts which yet 
remained to berestored. These drawings 
would be made with great accuracy, and 
when completed, which would be in the 
course of three weeks or a month, he 
would lay them before the Society, and if 
it was thought proper to publish them, it 
might draw attention to the subject. 

A resolution was then passed that the 
library should be open at least six hours 
every day (it has hitherto been open only 
two hours a week), and that it should be 
placed in charge of the present curator, 
Mr. John Muras, the librarian of the 
Farmers’ Club, and who had acted as sub- 
librarian to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society whilst the catalogue was prepar- 
ing. This arrangement, otherwise so de- 
sirable, was unfortunately attended with 
the retirement of Mr. John Bell of Gates- 
head, now the oldest member of the 
Society, who has acted as librarian for 
many years, and has always zealously pro- 
moted the objects of the institution. 

The annual election of officers and coun- 
cil then took place. 
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NUMISMATIC SALE. 

A choice little collection of Saxon and 
English coins was disposed of on the 28th 
Feb. and three following days, by Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. We must mention that the 
most important coin of this select cabinet 
was the unique, certainly unpublished, and 
English-struck penny in silver of the cruel 
and gluttonous Saxon King Harthacnut 
(1040—1042); the obverse represented 
the king’s bust with diadem, looking to 
the right, and HARDENVT RE-- (sic); 
the reverse, an ornamented cross in centre, 
and + ETSILE ONN DOFRA (Dover); 
weight 182; grs. troy,—his coins rarely 
weigh more than 18grs. The present one 
—in very good condition—was discovered 
at Dover a few years since on making ex- 
cavations for improving the harbour, and 
was obtained at a very moderate price by 
a German gentleman and numismatist, 
whose collection of medizval coins and 
medals is exceedingly numerous and valu- 
able ; it was afterwards sold to Mr. Curt, 
the well-known dealer, for 12/. sterling. 
Hence it soon passed into the present col- 
lection, and we have the highest authority 
for declaring it as perfectly genuine, and 
well worth 20/. though at this sale the 
‘‘ furor numismaticus’’ being unexpectedly 
a little languid, it produced no more than 
127. 15s.; we regret to add, that it was 
not obtained for our Museum collection, 
whose rich ‘‘ medaillers’’. contain thou- 
sands of coins of which we may well be 
proud. The Copenhagen Museum pos- 
sesses at least twenty-five varieties of 
Harthacnut’s coins ; we have seen as many 
as twenty different moneyers (of which six 
are certainly English) mentioned on them, 
and about two-and-twenty towns positively 
English. The above coin is the second one 
known as struck at Dover, and quite unique 
and inedited as regards the moneyer 
Etsice ; Hildebrand (ed. 1846, page 258) 
gives us LEOFFYNE ON DOF, also 
unique, and heretofore unpublished. The 
least rare pennies of this monarch are 
those assigned with truest amor patriz by 
many of our English collectors to London, 
and which read LVNTIS, LVNTONS, 
LVNDEN, L. LVDI, LVNDI, LVNDE, 
LVNDENNE;; some of these are as- 
suredly of our unique and opulent metro- 
polis, but we may graciously yield others 
to the Danes, especially as they have a 
town which reads very like London on 
the coins of their kings of that period. 
The Harthacnut penny in the Pembroke 
collection (lot 49), struck at Winchester, 
sold for 17/.; we considered it well worthy 
of ahigher price; nevertheless, in con- 
clusion, we must say that in general this 
class of coins is now much less scarce than 
formerly. Lot 51, a rare and much finer 
than usual penny of Stephen (1135—1154) 
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sold only for 2/. 9s.—a moderate sum, as 
all the varieties of his coins are rather 
scarce, and seldom fine ; about 300 pennies 
of Stephen were found near Lincoln in 
1848. Lot 69. Edward III. a well-struck- 
up and rare specimen of the groat VILLA 
CALESIE ; it brought 2/. 5s. We con- 
sider all Calais money, and that of the 
Henries IV. V. and VI. equally interest- 
ing to English collectors, since, though 
excluded from our French series by a few 
fastidious writers, it evidently as properly 
belongs to the Anglo-French (or Gallic) 
series, as it does, for the types, weight, fine- 
ness, &c. to the English. Richard III.’s 
angel (mm. the grim boar’s head, which 
was his cognizance as Duke of Gloucester 
in Edward IV.’s time,) sold well at 3/. 16s. 
(lot 106) ; it was very finely preserved, and 
is scarce. Lot 110, a testoon or ‘shilling 
(first coined and known about 1503) of 
the royal miser Henry VII. produced 
162. 15s. ; it was worth more, being of ex- 
treme rarity, in fair condition, and from 
the Pembroke cabinets; it weighed but 
140.2, grs. whilst its original weight was 
twelve pennies or 144 grs. Henry VIII's 
groat, struck at Tournay, the commonest 
of the three rare varieties known, being 
without the date 1513, but still highly in- 
teresting also for having a head on the 
coin, &c. sold for 32, 5s.; a good price. 
Though this cruel but politic monarch 
(fond of curiosities, a “ dilettante,’’) cap- 
tured also Boulogne, he does not seem to 
have coined there. A groat of a baser 
sort of silver, well preserved considering 
its very great rarity, of Edward VI. ob- 
tained 3/. 10s.; this coin had been found 
at Lambeth. A crown-piece of the same 
king (properly speaking, the first silver 
crown to be had in the English series,) 
being certainly extremely fine, sold at 
4l. Gs. dated 1553, the year of the death 
of this precocious in learning and too short- 
lived monarch. A gold double ducat, with 
portrait of the bigoted Philip II. of Spain 
and title of King of England, brought 
2/. 10s.; it was struck in Flanders. A 
very fine half-crown (lot 157) of the 
‘* Great Queen”’ Elizabeth sold for 2/. 2s. 
and her gold crown-piece 6/. 6s. All the 
siege pieces sold very well; there is a 
constant demand for them on the conti- 
nent as well as here. A rupee, struck at 
and inscribed FORT MARLBOROUGH, 
1784, very scarce, sold for a few shillings, 
as did also some fine pennies of William I. 
the Lion of Scotland; a large hoard of 
them were found about 1780 near Inver- 
ness. Altogether the prices obtained 
during this sale may be considered satis- 
factory. Many of the most extensive and 
respectable antiquaries and dealers at- 
tended each day’s sale. J.L. E.-C, 
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Hovss or Lorps. 


Feb. 19. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of a Bill for facilitating 
inquiry into corrupt practices at PaRLia- 
MENTARY ExectTions. It provides that 
in all cases where a charge of bribery or 
corruption is made, a committee shall re- 
port whether they think a case exists call- 
ing for further investigation, when there 
would be two courses open for the House 
of Commons to pursue. They might re- 
appoint the committee, not with a view of 
invalidating the return, but merely for the 
purpose of pursuing an inquiry into the 
corrupt practices alleged to have taken 
place; or, they might appoint commis- 
sioners to investigate the matter on the 
spot. The Bill was read a second time. 

Lord Campbell moved the second read- 
ing of a bill to amend the Law or Mar- 
RIAGE IN ScoTLaNnpD. He proposed to 
assimilate the Scotch marriage law to the 
English. This bill would enact that mar- 
riage should only be valid in one of two 
ways—either by a religious ceremony per- 
formed before the clergyman, or by the 
parties appearing before a public officer, 
and signing with their names a public do- 
cument, attesting that they were man and 
wife.—The Earl of Aberdeen opposed any 
alteration of the existing law; which 
had worked well in Scotland. — Lord 
Brougham assured their lordships that 
mischief was continually happening from 
the present state of things. It was not 
possible to tell whether a man was mar- 
ried or not ; whether he was legitimate or 
bastard; whether he had been divorced 
legally, or whether a second contract into 
which he might have entered was not a 
bigamy. The bill was read a second time. 

Feb, 22. The Bishop of Ozford moved 
for a select committee, to consider the 
best means which Great Britain can adopt 
for the final extinction of the Arrican 
Stave Trapve. His object was to es- 
tablish by evidence the necessity of main- 
taining a blockading squadron on the coast 
of Africa.—Agreed to. 

March 5. On the motion for the third 
reading of the Bill for assimilating the 


MarriaGeE Law of Scorianp to that . 


of ENGLAND, and a bill for establishing a 
REGISTRATION OF BirtHs IN Scort- 


LAND, introduced by Lord Campbell, 
the Earl of Aberdeen protested strongly 
against the proposed alteration in the law 
of marriage, which would tend to give fa- 
cilities to seductions. — Lord Campbell 
defended his bills, which were read a third 
time and passed. 


Hovsr or Commons. 


Feb. 19. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the bill for further 
suspending the Haseas Corpus In IRE- 
LAND, Mr. F. O’ Connor renewed the op- 
position, when the House divided; the 
numbers were—for the third reading, 117 ; 
against it, 23. On the motion that the 
bill do pass, Lord Nugent moved, and Mr. 
G. Thompson seconded, an amendment for 
reducing the operation of the bill from 
six months to three. The House divided, 
—for the amendment, 11; against it, 166 ; 
The bill was then passed. 

Lord J. Russeli moved for a committee 
of the whole House to review the oaths 
taken by members of Parliament. In 
consequence of the rejection by the House 
of Lords of his bill of last session for the 
removal of Jewish DisaBiLities, he 
proposed now to take a part of the sub- 
ject, and to deal more completely and en- 
tirely with that part. He read and ex- 
plained the nature and objects of the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, 
the latter of which pledged the person who 
took it that he did so ‘‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian.’’ He contended, as he 
had done last year, that they had no right 
to exclude any subjects of the realm, 
except upon the ground that they enter- 
tained opinions which rendered them unfit 
to be members of that House, or in- 
competent to perform their duties. Such 
exclusion was a case of unmitigated per- 
secution; and, after admitting Roman 
Catholics into Parliament, it was pe- 
culiarly odious towards our Jewish fellow- 
subjects ; he proposed, as an amendment 
for the oaths now taken, a general oath 
for members of Parliament not Roman 
Catholics. On a division the Committee 
was agreed to, by a majority of 214 to 111. 

Feb. 20. Mr. Baillie moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the grievances 
complained of in the Crown colonies of 
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Cryton and Britisw Guiana, and to 
report whether any measures can be 
adopted for the better administration of 
those dependencies.—Mr. Hawes defended 
Lord Grey from the charge of having 
deserted the principles he professed before 
he came into office. During Earl Grey’s 
short administration responsible govern- 
ment had been for the first time really 
established in Canada. New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland now pos- 
sessed representative governments ; and 
in a short time he would bring in a bill to 
confer similar institutions on the Australian 
colonies. Ceylon and the Mauritius were 
not fitted for such government, because 
of the divided races, interests, and popula- 
tions which existed in these islands. With 
regard to Earl Grey’s patronage, Mr. 
Hawes defied Mr. Baillie or his friends to 
impeach it. The Committee was agreed to. 

Feb. 21. Sir J. Pakinyton moved the 
second reading of the Brinery at Evrec- 
TIONS Bill, which on a division was carried 
by 110 to 80. 

Feb. 22. Mr. Stuart Wortley moved 
for, and after some discussion obtained 
leave to bring in, a bill to amend and alter 
the Act 5 & 6 William IV. c. 54, so far 
as relates to MARRIAGE within certain 
degrees of affinity. The bill would be 
limited to the actual grievance, legalising 
marriages with the sister or the niece of a 
deceased wife ; and it would be permissive 
only, and would contain nothing com- 
pulsory, or that could wound the tenderest 
conscience. 

Mr. Bouverie then moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to consider the ToLERATION Act 
of William and Mary, with a view to ex- 
empting from penalties ministers of the 
Church of England declaring themselves 
Dissenters. That act contained certain 
exceptions, most of which had been since 
repealed ; but the Court of Queen’s Bench 
had decided that a clergyman of the 
Church of England becoming a Dissenter, 
though exempted by the Toleration Act 
from all statutory penalties, was still liable 
to be proceeded against in the Ecclesiastical 
Court for a breach of discipline ; so that 
every one who entered into holy orders 
was bound hand and foot a slave ad- 
— ecclesia. The motion was agreed 

0. 

Mr. Trelawny moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire to what extent the pub- 
lic are entitled to claim an interest, pre- 
sent or prospective, in the management 
of the Ducuizs or CoRNWALL AND 
Lancaster.—The motion was opposed 
by Lord J. Russell and by Lord Lin- 
coln.—The House divided—for the mo- 
tion, 27; against it, 74. 

Gent. Mac. Vox, XXXI. 
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Feb. 23. The House went into com- 
mittee on the PARLIAMENTARY OATHS 
Bill, when, on the first clause being pro- 
posed, ‘‘ to make provision in respect of 
the said Oaths for the relief of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects professing the Jewish Reli- 
gion,’’ Mr. V. Smith moved, as an amend- 
ment, that all oaths, save those of Fidelity 
and Allegiance, should be abolished.— 
The amendment, which was opposed by 
Lord John Russell and supported by Mr. 
Hume, was lost by a division of 140 
against 68.—After a good deal of discus- 
sion, the resolution was agreed to, anda 
bill founded thereon ordered to be brought 


in. 

Feb. 26. Mr. Cobden, on the question 
for Committee of Supply, moved a Re- 
solution to this effect :—That the increase 
of nearly ten millions between the net 
expenditure of 1835 and that of 1848 
having been caused principally by aug- 
mentations of warlike establishments and 
outlays for defensive armaments, which 
increase is not warranted by the present 
circumstances of the country, whilst the 
taxes required to meet the present expen- 
diture impede agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and diminish the funds applicable 
to productive industry, thereby adding to 
the burdens of the people, it is expedient 
to reduce the annual expenditure, with all 
practicable speed, to the sum which, in 
1835, was sufficient to maintain the secu- 
rity, honour, and dignity of the nation.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
into details to prove that the estimates in 
1835 were inadequate to the exigencies of 
the country, and contended that it was the 
true policy of the mother country to extend 
its protecting arm over its colonial pos- 
sessions. He enumerated various changes 
which had been made in the navy since 
1835, by the creation of a steam force, 
and by other causes; and, passing thence 
to the army, demonstrated the positive 
necessity of the augmentations, not merely 
to meet political exigencies, but for the 
relief of the soldiers. He showed that the 
revenue was more cheaply collected than 
that of neighbouring countries, and as- 
serted that, comparing the incomes of 
individuals, no country was so lightly 
taxed. He read some financial state- 
ments, showing that, excluding extraor- 
dinary items, the total income of the last 
year, up to the 5th of Jan. 1849, was 
52,933,000/. and the total expenditure 
52,563,000/. leaving a surplus of 370,000/. 
—After some further discussion the mo- 
tion was negatived by 275 to 78. 

Feb. 28, On the order of the day for 
going into committee on the OuT-Doors 
Pauper Bill Mr. Baines, the Chief 
Commissioner of — explained 
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that the object of the measure was to 
guard against a recurrence of such a ca- 
lamity as had recently occurred at Toot- 
ing, by giving to the Poor Law Board a 

wer of regulating establishments in 
which adult or infant paupers are farmed 
by contractors. The bill went through 
committee. 

March 1. Lord Ashley moved an ad- 
dress to her Majesty, to appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the practicability 
and mode of subdividing into distinct and 
independent ParisHeEs, for all ecclesi- 
astical purposes, all the densely-peopled 
parishes in England and Wales, in such a 
manner that the population of each, except 
in particular cases at the discretion of the 
commissioners, shall not exceed 4,000 
souls. Neither directly nor indirectly did 
he mean to propose any grant from the 
public funds; and he would guard the 
vested rights of existing incumbents. His 
object was to improve the organisation of 
the Church, and to give effect to the old 
parochial system. How was it possible, 
that ina parish consisting of 100,000 souls, 
with one vicar or rector at the head, any 
part of the parochial system could be 
carried out ? There was Marylebone, con- 
taining 138,000souls ; Liverpool, 223,000; 
Stockport, 84,000; Sheffield, 111,000; 
Bradford, 200,000 ; Manchester, 353,000 ; 
St. Pancras, 140,000; and many more 
containing enormous populations. The 
whole number of parishes in this country 
the population of which exceeded 4,000 
amounted to 270; and the addition of 
500 clergymen to the existing staff would 
meet the exigencies of our present posi- 
tion. Supposing he set down each of the 
incomes of these 500 ministers at 300/. 
per annum, a sum of 150,000/. yearly 
would he required ; and surely 150,0U0/. 
was not too large a sum to ask from the 
opulent and pious members of the Church 
of England.—Lord J. Russell agreed to 
the motion, and eulogised the exertions of 
Lord Ashley for promoting the social, 
moral, and religious welfare of the people. 
—Mr. Bright brought statistics to show 
the number of clergymen now existing, as 
compared with the population, was amply 
sufficient for all purposes of supervision 
and preaching; and stated, as the re- 
presentative of a district where non-con- 
formity prevailed, that the present or- 
ganisation of the Church and its connexion 
with the State would not be much longer 
endured.—On an addition to the resolu- 
tion, moved by Mr. Hume, of the words 
‘‘and to unite parishes where practicable 
and advantageous,’ the House divided, 
and the numbers were—for the addition, 
18; against it, 111 ; The motion was then 


agreed to. 
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On the question for going into com- 
mittee on the IntsH Rate 1n Arp, Mr. 
S. Crawford moved as an amendment, 
‘¢ That it is unconstitutional and unjust 
to impose on Ireland separate national 
taxation for the wants of particular lo- 
calities, so long as the public general 
revenue of Ireland is paid into an imperial 
treasury, and placed at the disposal of an 
imperial legislature for the general pur- 
poses of the United Kingdom.’’ After a 
short debate, the House divided—for the 
amendment, 15 ; against it, 139. 

March 2. In committee on the Irntsu 
Poor Law Bill, Lord John Russell moved 
that in each of the next two years a 
rate in aid for the relief of the poor in 
Ireland of 6d. in the pound should be paid 
by every union in that part of the United 
Kingdom.—This proposal led to a debate, 
which was continued on Monday, March 
5, when it was affirmed by a majority of 
206 to 34. 

March7. Mr. Henry Drummond moved 
the second reading of his Bill to facilitate 
the Transrer oF Reat PROPERTY. 
After shewing how our law of real pro- 
perty was derived from the feudal law, and 
how the ingenuity of lawyers had raised a 
highly artificial and complicated system 
out of its simple elements, he observed, 
that every attempt to free this part of the 
law from its cumbersome and expensive 
machinery had been hitherto futile, and 
that landowners were completely in the 
hands of their solicitors. All he asked 
was, that the House would affirm these 
two points—first, that there should be 
a registration of landed property; and, 
secondly, that the transfer of such pro- 
perty should be made, not by seventy 
sheets of parchment, but like transfers of 
stock. — The Solicitor-Genceral and the 
Atiorney-General both stated several ob- 
jections to the bill, but the second reading 
was carried by a division of 55 against 45, 
and the bill was referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

March 8. Mr. Disraeli rose to move a 
series of Resolutions declaratory of the 
unequal burdens cast upon real property 
and the AGRICULTURAL INTEREST of the 
country, and pledging the House to take 
measures which may establish a more 
equitable apportionment of the public bur- 
dens. No less than 10,000,000/. was levied 
last year by direct local taxation upon 
real property, independently of 2,000,000/. 
land tax, that is, a direct taxation of 
12,000,000/. from which other property 
was exempt, was levied upon a rental of 
67,000,000/. The whole income of the 
country was 249,000,000/. On what prin- 
ciple of justice could 12,000,0002. of local 
taxation be cast upon little more than one- 
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fourth of that income? In a spirit of 
compromise and conciliation, he should 
propose, the present system of Jocal ad- 
ministration remaining, the present levy 
of rates continuing, that the local districts 
should be responsible for one moiety, and 
that the other should be paid by the Con- 
solidated Fund.— Mr. Hume expressed 
his utmost astonishment at the remedy 
proposed by Mr. Disraeli, whose speech 
was not in accordance with his resolu- 
tions, and whose proposition would im- 
pose upon the tenant farmers (of whom 
he had said nothing), an additional income- 
tax of 6,000,000/. He moved an amend- 
ment embodying a proposition to repeal 
totally the duties on malt and hops, and 
to remove, as soon as practicable, other 
taxes which impede the progress of agri- 
cultural and commercial industry.—The 
debate was adjourned to Wednesday the 
14th. 

March 9. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill for the 
modification of the Navigation Laws, 
Mr. Herries moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill should be read a second time 
on that day six months. He contended 
that those laws were necessary to the 
maintenance of a great commercial ma- 
rine, without which we could not support 
a navy commensurate with our maritime 
supremacy. Further, the proposed measure 
would destroy another branch of the in- 
dustry of the country ; it would do with 
the sea as their recent commercial legis- 
lation had done with the land—expose 
our interests -to ruin from foreign com- 
petition. — Mr. J. Wilson replied, and 
said, the repeal of the navigation laws was 
demanded by our colonies, and especially 
by Canada.—The debate was continued 
on Monday, March 12, when the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 266 
to 210. 

March 13. Mr. Trelawny moved that 
measures should be taken for the abolition 
of Cuurcu Rares. Mr. Wood proposed 
an amendment, that persons desiring ex- 
emption should register themselves as 
Dissenters.—Lord John Russell defended 
church-rates. In the first place, there was 
no shame in levying this rate on Dissent- 
ers who bought lands, because they bought 
them subject to that charge, and it was 
allowed for in the price. In the second 
place, if Dissenters were only occupiers of 
land the rent was regulated accordingly. 
Neither did he think that the Church es- 
tablishment was for the exclusive benefit 
of Church of England men. The justifi- 
cation of church-rates rested on the fact 
that the church-rate was a great tribute 
paid as a homage to religion, and society 
would not only not be improved by the 
abolition of the Church, but would be de- 
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graded thereby. The House divided— 
for the motion, 20; against it, 183: for 
Mr. Wood’s amendment, 84; against it, 
119. 

March 14. The debate on Mr. Disra- 
eli’s motion was resumed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who remarked 
that Mr. Disraeli had calculated that local 
taxation pressed upon one-fourth only of 
the property of the country, having taken 
the income derived from real property at 
67,000,000/. and the aggregate income of 
the country at 249,000,000/. But he 
would find that the annual income of 
property rateable to the poor was not 
67,000,0007. but 105,000,000/.; so that 
the burden fell not upon one-fourth, but 


-upon two-fifths, of the annual income of 


the country. In dwelling upon the spe- 
cial burdens upon land, Mr. Disraeli had 
overlooked its special exemptions ; and, in 
asserting that nothing had been done for 
the landed and agricultural interest, he 
had forgotten that since 1815 Excise duties 
affecting agriculture had been repealed to 
the amount of 6,835,000/.—The debate was 
continued the next day, when the House 
divided, first on Mr. Hume’s amendment, 
which was defeated by 394 to 70, and 
afterwards on the motion, when the 
numbers were, for it, 189; against it, 280. 

March 16. On the motion for going 
into Committee of Supply, Mr. Hume 
moved a resolution to the effect that 
Ministers should submit a BupGer before 
calling on the House to vote the estimates, 
He thought the House should not give a 
shilling before they knew the probable in- 
come and expenditure; and it was more 
necessary after the occurrences of last 
session, when they had no less than three 
or four Budgets.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opposed the motion, and the 
House divided; for the motion, 48; 
against it, 97. 

The House then went into Committee 
of Supply, and the Navy Estimates were 
introduced by Mr. Ward, who moved a 
vote for 40,000 men, and explained that 
this number was a reduction of 3,000 on 
the number voted last year, and, as 
4,000 men were employed beyond the 
number voted, the actual reduction would 
be 7,000. The saving effected on the 
revised estimates of last year amounted 
to 730,856/. The reduction on the first 
estimate of last year was 938,256/.—Mr. 
Hume moved as an amendment that the 
number of men should be reduced by 
15,000.—On a division there appeared, 
for the vote, 144; for the amendment, 59. 

March 19. In Committee of Supply 
Mr. Fox Maule brought forward the 
Army Estimates. He said that the num. 
ber of troops which it was proposed to 
maintain for the ensuing year was 103,254, 
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Her Majesty’s Government having con- 
sidered that, looking to the state of the 
colonies, and the general aspect of affairs, 
the country might be relieved from the 
cost of 10,000 men, the number of troops 
borne on the rolls of the army last year 
being 113,847. Of the number reduced 
5,000 had been ordered to India and 5,000 
had been discharged. He observed that 
the present expenditure for the army was 
very little higher than that of 1835, the 
gross charge on the army estimates of 
that year being 5,905,782/., and that of 
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1849-50, 6,142,211/., the increase being 
only 235,000/. He then entered into 
details establishing the highly-improved 
sanitary condition of the army, and gave 
a satisfactory report of the moral and ge- 
neral good conduct of the troops during 
the past year.—Mr. Hume confessed that 
the condition of the army had been much 
ameliorated, and moved to reduce the 
number to 89,254. On the division the 
numbers were—for the amendment, 20 ; 
against it, 182. The vote was then 
agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The popularity of the President of the 
French Republic advances with rapid 
strides. Power and position have a strange 
creative influence. The man who but a 
few months since was regarded as a 
Quixotic adventurer, reflecting little cre- 
dit on France, has now suddenly deve- 
loped, in the sunshine of prosperity, into 
a popular idol. And the homage with 
which he is greeted is not confined to the 
lower orders. The old aristocracy attend 
his balls and receptions, while with the 
new nobles and the bourgeoisie he is all 
in all. The army, too, show unequivocal 
signs of devotion to the nephew of the 
great Napoleon. In his public and pri- 
vate conduct the Premier shows himself 
discreet. We hear no more of disputes 
with his ministers, and the machinery of 
the state progresses in France with a 
regularity scarcely attained in the palmy 
days of Louis Philippe. 


ITALY. 


At Rome, on the 8th Feb. after a long 
discussion in the National Assembly on 
the future form of government, the follow- 
ing fundamental decree was passed by a 
very large majority, there being only 20 
out of more than 140 members against it : — 

“ FUNDAMENTAL Decree. — Art. 1. 
The Pope is deposed de facto and de jure 
from all temporal power over the Roman 
States. Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff shall 
possess all the guarantees necessary for 
the independence of his spiritual powers. 
Art. 3. The form of government to be 
that of a pure democracy, and shall assume 
the glorious name of the Roman Republic. 
The Roman Republic shall have such 
relations with the rest of Italy as a com- 
mon nationality exacts.—Rome, Feb. 9, 
1849. GALLETTI, President, &c.’’ 

On the 8th Feb. the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany fled from his capital. A provi- 
sional Government was proclaimed, with 





Montanelli, Guerazzi, and Mazzini as its 
chiefs. The populace then proceeded 
to the Chamber, and, rushing into the 
galleries, compelled the members assem- 
bled to acknowledge and confirm the Pro- 
visional Government. The Clubs pro- 
claimed the deposition of the Grand 
Duke. The official declaration of a Re- 
public took place in Florence on the 18th, 
and in Leghorn on the 19th. A union 
with the Roman Republic was also pro- 
claimed, the united community to be called 
the Central Italian Republic, with Rome 
for a capital, On the Ist March the 
Austrian and Modenese troops entered 
Tuscany, and the whole of Italy has since 
been rising to war. On the 13th Charles 
Albert left Turin, to place himself again 
at the head of the Piedmontese. Marshal 
Radetzky, in a proclamation published at 
Milan, threatens to chace him back to 
the gates of Turin. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has issued 
a charter granting a constitution to his 
subjects. This constitution is based upon 
the charter of 1812. By it the King re- 
serves the exclusive control over the exe- 
cutive power, army, navy, and treaties of 
peace and commerce. He appoints a 
Parliament for Sicily, to be elected for 
four years, consisting of two houses, Peers 
and Commons, who are to share with the 
Sovereign the legislative power, and to 
vote, impose, and alter the taxes. The 
direct taxes are to be voted every year. 
The members of the Peers are to be 
named by the King for life, and their 
number is unlimited. The Lower House 
must consist of members possessing net 
revenues of at least 150 to 500 ounces 
a-year, chosen by electors, each of whom 
must have not less than 11 to 50 ounces 
per annum. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor of Austria issued, on the 
{th March, the code of a constitution for 
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the whole monarchy, and, upon the same 
day, dissolved the Assembly at Kremsier. 
By the various clauses of this constitutional 
code it is provided: that every Austrian 
shall enjoy full political and religious 
liberty. Every church and religious so- 
ciety recognised by law to have the right 
of a common public exercise of its religion. 
Science and scientific instruction to be 
free. The general education of the people 
to be provided for by public institutions. 
The State to have the supreme control 
over the affairs of instruction and educa- 
tion. Everybody to have the right of a 
free expression of his opinions, by words, 
by writing, by print, and by drawings or 
paintings. The press is not allowed to be 
put under a censorship. Repressive laws 
shall be published against the abuses of 
the press. The right of petitioning be- 
longs to everybody. Austrian citizens to 
have the right to assemble and to form 
associations, if the end or the manner of 
the association are not opposed to the law 
or dangerous to the State. Individual 
liberty is guaranteed. Arrests, with the 
exception of seizure in flagrante, shall not 
take place unless on the strength of a 
judicial warrant. The police are bound 
to liberate persons whom they have taken 
into custody within 48 hours, or to de- 
liver them into the hands of the judge of 
the district. A man’s domicile is invio- 
lable. The secrecy of correspondence is 
not to be violated, and letters not to be 
seized unless in time of war, or on the 
strength of a judicial warrant. Serfdom 
and slavery are abolished. Every man 
may acquire landed property in Austria. 
The independence of the various pro- 
vinces constituting the empire isguaranteed 
within the limits fixed by the Constitu- 
tion. All tribes have an equality of rights, 
and each tribe has an inviolable right to 
preserve and foster its nationality and 
language. The whole of the empire forms 
one single area for customs and commerce. 
The governing power is lodged in three 
bodies, of which the first is the Emperor. 
His functions are declared hereditary in 
the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, accord- 
ing to the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
Austrian family laws. He has the su- 
preme command of the armed power; 
decides in matters of peace and war, re- 
ceives and sends ambassadors, and con- 
cludes treaties with foreign powers ; ap- 
points the ministers and dismisses them ; 
confers, titles, orders, and distinctions. 
The administration of justice throughout 
the empire is carried on in his name. 
Coin is struck in the name of the Em- 
peror. Tae Imperiau Diet is to con- 
sist of two houses, an Upper House and 
a Lower House, to be convoked every 
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year by the Emperor. The Upper House 
is formed partly by deputies, to be chosen 
by the Crown lands from the members of 
their respective provincial diets. Their 
number is one-half of the constitutional 
number of the Lower House. The mem- 
bers must have been citizens of the Aus- 
trian empire for at least five years, and 
they must be forty years of age. The 
other members of the Upper House to be 
elected by the Diet among citizens pos- 
sessing the abovenamed qualifications, and 
paying at least 500 florins (44/.) direct 
taxes. The Lower House proceeds from 
general and direct elections, at the rate 
of one deputy to 100,000 souls. A can- 
didate must be an Austrian citizen, and not 
under 30 years of age. The members of the 
Upper House are elected for ten years; 
those of the Lower House for five. They 
may be re-elected. The consent of the 
Emperor and of both houses is required 
for each law. A bill, which has been re- 
jected either by the Emperor or by one 
of the houses, cannot be brought in again 
in the course of the same session. The 
Emperor prorogues the Imperial Diet, 
and he may dissolve it any time. In case 
of a dissolution another diet must be 
convoked within three months. All taxes 
and rates for the purposes of the empire 
and of the provinces shall be imposed by 
laws. The expenditure and income of 
the country must annually be stated in a 
budget, the same to be fixed bylaw. The 
national debt is guaranteed by the em- 
pire. 


HUNGARY. 


A battle has taken place at Erlau, not 
far from Pesth, between the Austrians 
and Hungarians. The fighting lasted 
three days, commencing on the 25th Feb., 
and the Hungarians being forced to re- 
treat from successive positions, were at 
last attacked on the 27th near Erlau and 
defeated. The loss was reported at 300 
or 400, the Austrians taking about 1,000 
prisoners, including 15 officers and a flag. 
On their side the loss was less considera- 
ble. Field Marshal Lieutenants Schlich 
and Swartzenberg commanded the Aus- 
trians. 


TURKEY. 


M. Titoff, the Russian minister at Con- 
stantinople, has officially demanded the 
passage into the Bosphorus, and out of 
the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, 
of a Russian fleet. The Divan having 
consulted with the other foreign ambas- 
sadors,the demand was refused. M. Titoff 
then declared that Russia would take 
by force that passage, which she was de- 
termined to have, 
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INDIA. 


The capture of Mooltan, on the 2nd of 
January, not having resulted in the sur- 
render of the citadel, siege operations 
were commenced, and parallels were im- 
mediately constructed within 500 yards of 
the walls. Moolraj offered as stout a 
resistance as ever. Our batteries were 
opened with little apparent success. Even 
when a breach was established, a ditch 
surrounded the fort 40 feet in width, and 
25 feet deep, the height of the walt from 
the bottom of the ditch being well nigh 
50 feet. Mining was now adopted, and 
the mines were exploded on the 18th 
under the crest of the glacis, by which 
the counterscarp was completely blown 
in, Two breaches were reported practi- 
cable on the 21st, and on the morning of 
the 22nd our troops were formed for the 
assault, when Moolraj would seem to have 
been at length terrified at the preparations 
made for his destruction, and surrendered 
himself and the citadel, with its garrison 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 men, uncon- 
ditionally, into our hands. Thus termi- 
nated the siege of Mooltan, which had 
been commenced by General Whish in 
the beginning of September, and cost us 
the lives of 11 officers, and not fewer than 
from 250 to 300 men, with 47 officers and 
some hundreds of men wounded.—A vast 
store of treasure is deposited in the maga- 
zines of Moolraj, and the prize-money of 
the conquerors is expected to amount to 
1,000,000/. sterling. 

On the 13th Jan. Lord Gough obtained 
a sanguinary and doubtful victory over the 
Sikhs at Chillianwallah, on the Jhelum. 
It had been expected that he would have 
awaited the fall of Mooltan, and for re- 
inforcements from the Mooltanee division, 
before attacking the enemy ; but, it being 
reported that Chuttur Singh was on his 
way to form a junction with his son, Shere 
Singh, he determined to march upon the 
Sikhs. ‘I'he enemy were strongly posted 
with the Jhelum in their rear and a jungle 
in the front. The attack seems to have 
been fixed for the 14th of January, but on 
the 13th (the troops being then exhausted, 
and it being two o'clock, p.m.) a few shots 
from the enemy’s batteries happening to 
fall near Lord Gough’s camp, he was not 
to be restrained any longer, and flung 
himself upon the enemy. A heavy can- 
nonade was carried on for an hour or two; 
and then Brigadier-General Campbell was 
ordered to make a flank movement, with 
the infantry division, and in doing so, 
came in the way of a concealed Sikh bat- 
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tery, which told with terrible effect. Two 
of the brigades moved upon the guns, but 
the fire was so deadly they were obliged 
to retire, leaving hundreds dead upon the 
field. The 24th Foot lost 23 officers and 
540 killed and wounded. Brigadier Pen- 
nycuick fell here. Brigadier Hoggan’s 
brigade, including the 61st Queen’s and 
the 36th and 46th N.I., acted with much 
gallantry, storming the enemy’s batteries 
and spiking their guns; but the 14th 
Dragoons are said to have behaved ques- 
tionably ; and on the conduct of the 5th 
Light Cavalry (Bengal), which distin- 
guished itself in the Affghanistan cam- 
pain, there is no question at all. Night 
put a stop to the engagement. Lord 
Gough bivouacked at a little distance 
from the battle field; and the Sikhs re- 
tired to a distance of four miles. The 
enemy, who are set down at 60,000, are 
said to have lost 3,000 killed and 4,000 
wounded. The British lost 2,500 killed 
and wounded, including 26 officers killed 
and 65 wounded. The British forces lost 
six of their guns, and the enemy twelve. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By letters patent, dated the 13th Jan. 
1849, the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
received from Queen Victoria a grant of 
Vancouver’s Island, to be held in free-soc- 
cage, at the yearly rent of 7s. and the Com- 
pany have issued a scheme for its coloni- 
zation. The island will be divided into 
districts of from five to ten square miles, 
One tenth part of each district will be set 
aside for the minister of religion, and 
another tenth part will be available for 
roads, the sites of church, churchyard, and 
schools, and other public purposes. Grants 
of land will be made in portions of not less 
than 20 acres, at the rate of 1/. per acre. 
Purchasers of larger quantities than 20 
acres to take out with them five single men, 
or three married couples, for every 100 
acres. Minerals are to belong to the 
company, but owners may work coal mines, 
on paying a royalty of 2s. 6d. per ton. The 
right of fishing having been relinquished 
by the company, to be enjoyed by the free- 
holders. The governor is to be appointed 
by the Crown, with a council of seven 
members. He is authorised to call as- 
semblies, to be elected by the freeholders, 
and to have the usual powers of pro- 
rogueing or dissolving such assembly, 
Laws will be passed by the governor, coun- 
cil, and assembly, and the legislature thus 
constituted to have full power to impose 
taxes and regulate the affairs of the island, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


March 8. The Third Jubilee, or One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary, of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, (which we announced in our last 
Magazine,) was celebrated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Lord 
Bishop of London, entered the cathedral 
by the south-west door a little before 3 
o’clock. The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, was prevented by 
illness from attending. The Bishops of 
St. David’s, St. Asaph, Hereford, and 
Madras; the Archdeacon of London; 
Canons T. Dale, J. Endell Tyler, and the 
Hon. H. M. Villiers, with a large body 
of Prebendaries, were present. The 
members of the choir of St. Paul’s, with 
those of the Chapel Royal, Westminster 
Abbey, and Windsor, under the able di- 
rection of Mr. Goss, the organist of the 
cathedral, united in giving their services. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, President 
of the Society, preached from Jer. xxxi. 
34; and His Grace has been requested to 
give the Society permission to print the 
sermon. So large was the congregation, 
that considerable numbers, unable to find 
entrance into the choir, remained during 
the service in the north and south aisles, 
as well as in the nave. 

The collection in the Cathedral amounted 
to 3127. 18s. 6d., including a donation 
of 1007. from T. Holme, esq., and 52i. 
10s. from Richard Gilbert, esq. Liberal 
donations from various district committees 
have also been received. The Bishops of 
Ripon, Norwich, Lichfield, Peterborough, 
and Chester, preached jubilee sermons 
in their dioceses: and Bishop Coleridge, 
formerly Secretary of the Society, in the 
cathedral of Canterbury. 

Feb. 26. The remaining portion of the 
lodge and screen of Montagu House, 
Bloomsbury, was brought to the hammer, 
with a view to its immediate removal. 
The grand front of the new British Mu- 
seum will now challenge the adniiration of 
passengers. 

Islington Market, which was built by 
the late Mr. John Perkins about fifteen 
years since (see our vol. V. p. 542), has 
been recently again opened, an Act of 
Parliament having been obtained, which 
gives the power of holding the market, 
of slaughtering cattle, melting the fat for 
tallow, manufacturing the offal, &c. The 
area within the walls is 15 acres, and for 
the sake of comparison, to enable any one 


to judge of its extent, we will quote Rus- 
sell-square, which contains lla. lr. to 
the walls of the houses, and Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields contains 10a. lr. 29p. There 
is accommodation for 8,000 head of cattle 
and 50,000 sheep, besides layers having 
3,280 feet in length of roof, or nearly two 
acres. The extent of freehold property, 
upon which there are thirty houses, is 7 
acres, exclusive of the market, and 7 acres 
leasehold, upon which it is intended to 
erect abattoirs and a dead-meat market. 
A main public sewer passes within 300 
feet of the eastern entrance, and it is 18 
feet lower than the surface of the market. 
The East and West India Dock Railway 
passes to within 400 yards of this market. 

The works of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company at Stanley-bridge, Ful- 
ham, are now completed. The company 
was incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
for the purpose of conveying the contents 
of the London sewers in a liquid form into 
the country, and distributing them over 
the fields and gardens which surround the 
metropolis. The mechanical means by 
which these objects are effected are very 
nearly the same as those by which water 
is carried into all our large cities, reser- 
voirs being formed for the reception of the 
sewage, an engine being constructed to 
pump up as much of it as may be re- 
quired, and pipes being laid down from 
the works into the districts where this 
species of manure is likely to be in de- 
mand. The plan has been already tried, 
it appears, with some success near Glas- 
gow and Manchester. The metropolitan 
company have now laid down about nine 
miles of pipes in the parish of Fulham, 
and they intend to extend them without 
loss of time into the district of Isleworth, 
They calculate on supplying sewage to 
30,000 acres of land ; and farmers, market- 
gardeners, and landowners, cultivating 
about 68,000 acres, have by petition to 
Parliament expressed their interest in the 
success of the experiment. 

The cases of Cholera in this country re- 
ported since the commencement of the in- 
fection have been, in London and vicinity, 
cases 1,184, deaths 609, recoveries 136; 
in the country, cases 1,059, deaths 463, 
recoveries 165 ; in Scotland, cases 11,907, 
deaths 5,167, recoveries 4,173 ; total, 
cases 14,150, deaths 6,239, recoveries 
4,474. In London, the deaths from 
cholera have declined in succeeding weeks 
to 43, 40, 35, and 15, and the total weekly 
deaths have declined to 122 below the 
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usual weekly average. The cholera has 
recently broken out with some violence 
in Limerick and the neighbouring parts of 
Ireland. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Feb. 24. A fire broke out in the col- 
lege school, Gloucester, over the Chapter- 
room, and abutting upon the north tran- 
sept of the cathedral. It speedily ex- 
tended to the library, which, in the course 
of half an hour was in flames throughout, 
and great fears were entertained that the 
fire would extend into the body of the 
church. However, three engines were 
promptly on the spot, and, by the active 
exertions of the firemen, aided by the in- 
habitants of the city, the fire was confined 
to the school and library. Very few of 
the books were saved. We understand 
that the cathedral is insured, with all the 
buildings and offices pertaining to it, in a 
sum of 10,000/., but it is stated that no 
part of the damage is recoverable, on ac- 
count of the terms of the policy being 
vitiated by the use of stoves, of which 
there were four in the school room. 

Feb. 27. The Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol held a Visitation Court in 
the Chapter-room of Bristol Cathedral, 
to hear an appeal from the Rev. E. J. 
Carter, one of the minor canons, to restore 
the ancient mode of chanting the services ; 
and a further appeal from three of the 
unsuccessful candidates in the recent elec- 
tion of a minor canon, that the election of 
the Rev. Sir C. M‘Gregor might be de- 
clared null and void, as having been made 
contrary to the statutes. The Bishop was 
assisted by Dr. Phillimore, D.C.L. Chan- 
cellor of the diocese. Mr. Badeley, for 
Mr. Carter, argued that from the most 
ancient period the services of that ca- 
thedral had been performed by chanting 
until the 5th of December last, when an 
order was made by the Dean and Chapter 
that those portions of the service which 
had hitherto been chanted should here- 
after be read. The Very Rev. the Dean, 
in reply, enumerated other cathedrals 
where the services were not intoned, and 
contended that, although he was willing to 
submit to his lordship as ordinary, and 
obey his decision, yet the Bishop could 
not, as visitor, allow himself to be regu- 
lated by the statutes of Henry VIII. which 
would throw the church open to the worst 
usages of popery. Mr. Clarke addressed 
his lordship on the part of the three can- 
didates for the minor canonry, contend- 
ing that the election of Sir C. M‘Gregor 
had been illegal, and ought to be annulled. 
The Bishop gave his decision, enjoining 
the Dean and Chapter for the future to 
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maintain the celebration of the choral 
services in the cathedral according to the 
usages and practice observed antecedently 
to the order of the 5th Dec. 1648; and 
further enjoining that henceforth any order 
of the Dean and Chapter which may pur- 
port to make any material change in the 
usages and constitutions of the cathedral 
shall be submitted to him for confirma- 
tion; and that in future elections of 
minor canons a more careful and strict 
attention shall be paid to the provision of 
the statute—De qualitate, electione, et 
admissione minorum canonicorum—than 
appears to have been given to it in the 
last election. In accordance with the 
above injunction, the practice of chanting 
the service was resumed on the same day. 
The appointment of the Rev. Sir C. 
M‘Gregor is not disturbed. 


MIDDLESEX. 


March 14. The first stone of the new 
church of the parish of Stanmore was laid 
in the presence of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, by the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
the sacred service for the occasion was 
performed by the Bishop of London. The 
youthful Rector of the parish, the Hon. 
and Rey. Douglas Gordon (son of the 
Earl of Aberdeen), has stepped forward in 
the necessary work of founding this church. 
The site has been the liberal offering of 
Colonel Tennant. It adjoins the present 
churchyard, which is one of the most 
picturesque spots in which a village church 
can be placed. The funds are being raised 
by voluntary subscription. The edifice is 
to contain accommodation for 800 per- 
sons, one half to be free sittings. 


WALES. 


Llandillo-bridge, Carmarthenshire, is 
completed. This bridge, which is the third 
largest in the kingdom, being nearly 150 
feet span, is built principally of black 
marble, at an expense of about 18,000/. 
Gloucester-bridge cost 60,000/. and Ches- 
ter 40,000. 


IRELAND. 


Dec. 23. It is stated that Rathfarn- 
ham Castle and demesne, near Dublin, so 
long the seat of the Ely family, has been 
purchased by the Right Hon. Francis 
Blackburne, Chief Justice of the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench, for the sum of 
30,0002. There are some historical recol- 
lections of an interesting kind in connec- 
tion with this property. Cromwell and 
other of the Republican generals held their 
camps either on or near to it. The Lord 
Chief Justice is owner of extensive pro- 
perty in the county of Meath. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 22. Knighted, George William Ander- 
son, esq. Governor of the Mauritius. 

Feb. 27. Frederick-Benjamin Baron Saye 
and Sele (in order to commemorate his descent 
from and representation of the families of 
Fiennes and a and his possession of 
the lordship and manor of Broughton, acquired 
by the intermarriage of his ancestor, Sir Wil- 
liam Fiennes, Knt. who was summoned to 
Parliament as Baron Saye and Sele, in the 
reigns of King Henry VI. and King Edward IV. 
with Margaret the daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam Wykeham, son and heir of Sir Thomas 
Wykeham, Knt.) to take and use the surnames 
of Wykeham-Fiennes, in addition to Twisle- 
ton, and bear the arms of Fiennes quarterly, 
in the first quarter. 

Feb. 28. Knighted, Capt. Thomas Seymour 
Sadler, Senior Exon of Her Majesty’s Body 
Guard of Yeomen of the Guard. 

March 2. Thomas James Ireland, of Ows- 
den Hall, esq. to be Sheriff of Suffolk, vice 
Lord Henniker.—2Ist Foot, Lieut.-Col. T. G. 
Browne, from the 41st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice Major J. C. Peddie, who exchanges.—36th 
Foot, Major R.C. Smyth, from 93d Foot, to be 
Major, vice Major L. Rothe, who exchanges.— 
Brevet, Capt. W. Dillon, 54th Foot, to be Ma- 
jor in the Army. 

March3. Rear-Adm. A. Duff to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Sir A. P. Green, 
K.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

March9. 60th Foot, Capt. J. Robinson to 
be Major.—64th Foot, Lieut.-Col. N. Wilson, 
from the 77th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col., vice 
Lieut.-Col. G. Duberley, who exchanges.— 
Brevet, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B., 
to have the local rank of General in the Army 
in the East Indies (having been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the East India Com- 
pany’s Forces in India, and an Extraordinary 
Member of the Council of India).—Robert 
Bryce Hay, esq. (late 93d Regt.), to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentleman-at- 
Arms, vice ‘Tomkins. 

March 12. Retired Captains H. T. Davies 
and the Hon. H. D. Byng to be retired Rear- 
Admirals, on the terms proposed Ist Sept. 
1846. 


March 14. J. Craufurd, esq. Advocate, to 
be Sheriff of the Shire or Sheriffdom of Perth, 
vice R. Whigham, esq. deceased. 

March 16. Hospital Staff, H. Hart, M.D., 
— 31st Foot, to be Staff Surgeon of the First 

lass, 

March 19. Capt. W. B. Mends to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

March 20. James Robert Gardiner, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, to discharge the duties of 
Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
in the room of Lord de L’Isle, resigned. 
—Joshua Wigley Bateman, esq. to discharge 
certain of the duties, not otherwise provided 
for, attached to the office of Receiver-General 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, lately held by Sir 
Henry Wheatley, Bart. 

March 22. Sir George William Anderson, 
Knt. Governor of Mauritius, to bea Companion 
of the Bath (Civil Division). 

March 23. Earl Spencer and the Earl of 
Clarendon elected Knights of the Garter.— 
27th Foot, Lieut.-Col. H. A. Magenis, from 
the 87th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col., vice Lieut.- 
Col. M. C. Johnstone, who exchanges.— 
Brevet, Capt. W. H.- Kenny, half-pay 61st 
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Foot, (Staff Officer of Pensioners,) to have the 
local rank of Major in New Zealand; Ensign 
J. P. Kennedy, 25th Foot, to have the local 
rank of Major in the East Indies. 


Nava. PREFERMENTS. 


Capt. Sir James Sterling to be a Naval Aide- 
de-Camp to Her Maj -- 

To be Commanders,—Edw. Herrick, Baldwin 
A. Wake, and T. A. B. — 

Appointments,—Capt. Robert Fitz-Roy to the 
Arrogant 46. mm. C. H. Beddoes to the 
Racer 12.—Comm. R. A. Stewart to be In- 
specting Commander in the Coast Guard ser- 
vice. 


Members elected to serve in Parliament. 


Derbyshire (South).—William Mundy, esq. 
Lyme Regis.—Hon. Edw. Henry Stanley. 
Sligo.—John Patrick Somers, esq. 


EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. A. Swainson, B.D. to be one of her 
Majesty’s Preachers at Whitehall. 

Rev. E. Arley, Monmouth V. Monm. 

Rev. H. Baker, St. Mary P.C. Penzance, Cornw. 

Rev. F. S. L. Baldwin, Bearsted V. Kent. 

Rev. F. Baugh, Chelsfield R. Kent. ; 

Rev. Mr. Beresford, Wymondham R. Leic. 

Rev. 8S. T. Brandram, Elson P.C. Hants. 

Rey. A. J. L. Cavie, Shuttington P.C. Tam- 
worth, Warwickshire. 

Rev. H. P. Cholmondeley, Hamstall R. Staff. 

Rev. F. Cooke, Bothernhampton P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. J. M. Cox, Kimmeridge P.C. Corfe Cas- 
tle, Dorsetshire. 

Rev. G. Dowell, Ruishton P.C. Somerset. 

Rey. C. G. Halton, Emberton R. Bucks. 

Rev. H. Harding, Stratford-upon-Avon V. 
Warw. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, Denham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Holme, Puttenham R. Herts. 

Rev. J. Holroyd, Bardsey V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Hume, St. Michael R. Wood Street, 
London. 

Rev. W. E. Jelf, Carleton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. King, Stratford-sub-Castro P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Lister, Croughton R. Northamptonsh, 

Rev. J. L. Longmire, Sandiacre P.C. Derb. 

Rev. E. Mainwaring, Whitmore R. Staff. 

Rev. E. Peel, West Pennard P.C. Som. 

Rev. E. Penny, Great Mongeham R. Kent. 

Rev. H. Pritchard, Sheen P.C. Leecke, Staff. 

Rev. H. Rees, St. Mary’s P.C. Spitalfields, 
London. 

Rev. C. L. Royds, St. Mark P.C. Cuckfield, 
Sussex. 

Rev. M. Seaman, Greenstead R. Essex. 

Rev. H. R. Smith, St. Mary P.C. Preston, Lanc. 

Rev. E. J. Speck, Stoke-Goldington and Gay- 
hurst R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Stackhouse, Thwaites-in-Millom V. 
Cumberland. 

Rev. F. J. Taylor, Haccome R. Devon. 

Rev. M. Terry, Breane R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. H. Whorwood, Willoughby V. Warw. 

Rev. J. F. Wicks, St. Nicholas P.C. White- 
haven, Cumb. . 

Rev. W. Williamson, Welton V. Lincolnsh. 


— 
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CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. J. G. Storie, M.A, to the Duke of Beaufort. 


Crvit PRoMoTIONS. 


Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, to be British Minis- 
ter at Washington. 

Mr. Arthur Hugh Clough (late Fellow of Oriel 
college, Oxford,) to be Principal of Univer- 
sity Hall, London University. 

Mr. George Ledger, citizen and stationer, 
elected Bridgemaster of the city of London. 

Mr. Rowland to be Harbour-master of the port 
of London, vice Capt. Fisher, R.N. resigned ; 
Lieut. Stone, R.N. second; Mr. James, of 
Gravesend, third; and Capt. Caffin, R.N. 
fourth Harbour-master. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 4. At the British Legation, Teheran, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Farrant, K.L.S. Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of 
Persia, a dau.——21. At Government House, 
Guindy, Madras, the wife of James A. Wed- 
derburn, esq. Civil Service, a son. 

Feb.6. At Government House, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, the wife of Sir Edmund Head, 
Bart. a dau.——Ss. At Montreal, Canada, the 
wife of Dr. Stratton, surgeon R.N. a dau.—— 
11. At Montalto, Ballynahinch, co. Down, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ker, the wife of D. S. Ker, esq. a 
dau.— At Noseley Hall, the wife of Sir Ar- 
thur Grey Hazlerigg, Bart. a dau.——14. At 
Courtland House, West Clifton, the wife of F. 
Elton, one. ® dau.-~-—15. At Wilderness Park, 
the Marchioness Camden, a dau.—17. 


At 
the Deanery, York, the wife of John Michell, 


esq. ason.——19. At Leamington, the wife of 
the Hon. Humbie Dudley Ward, a son.——20. 
At Adm. Giffard’s, Southampton, the wife of 
Capt. Giffard, R.N. a son.——At Dover, the 
Hon. Mrs. Lloyd Anstruther, a son.——2l. 
In Upper Brook-st. Lady Guernsey, a son and 
heir.——At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of 
Thomas Brabazon Aylmer, esq. a son.——At 
Winkton, near Christchurch, Hants, the Hon. 
Mrs. Harris, a son.——23. At Brighton, the 
wife of R. H. Russell, esq. Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, a son.——In Upper Grosvenor-st. the 
Hon. Mrs. Robert Peel Dawson, a dau.——At 
Brighton, the wife of Capt. Charles Conrad 
Grey, R.N. a dau.——24. At Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Graves, a son.—— 
At Edinburgh, the wife of Sir Wm. Miller, 
Bart. of Glenlee, a dau.——At Pau, Basses 
Pyrénées, Lady Kilmaine, a son.——25. At 
Beacondale next Norwich, Lady Henrietta 
Harvey, a son.——At Stoke Hamond, Bucks, 
Lady Julia Bouwens, a dau.——At Cadogan- 
place, the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Liddell, a son. 

. At Trebinshun, Brecon, the wife of 
Capt. Gustavus Yonge, a son.——At Tyward- 
reath Parsonage, Cornwall, the wife of the Rev. 
John Coventry, ason.——In Belgrave-sq. Lady 
Charles Thynne, a son.——At Exeter, the Hon. 
Mrs. J. W. Walrond, a son.-——28. At Sand- 
well, Staffordshire, the Countess of Dartmouth, 
a dau.——At Mereworth Castle, the Right Hon. 
the Baroness Le Despencer, a son. 

Lately. At Williamstrip, co. Glouc. the 
wife of Sir Michael H. Hicks Beach, Bart. a 
dau.——In Grove-end-road, the Hon. Mrs. 
Seton, a dau.——At Maiden Bradley, Lady 
Algernon St. Maur, a son.——At Wembdon, 
near Bridgewater, Mrs. Henry Codrington, a 
dau.——At Malta, the widow of the Rev. Sir 
Cecil A. Bisshopp, a dau.——The Marchioness 
of Blandford, a son. 

March 2. The wife of G. Manley Wether- 
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field, esq. of Great James-st. a son and heir.—— 

At the residence of her mother, Bentinck- 
terr. Regent’s Park, the Baronne de St. Mart, 
ason.——lIn St. James’s-sq. the wife of Charles 
Sumner, esq. ason.——4. At St. George's-pl. 
the Lady Ernest Bruce, a son.——The wife of 
William Longman, esq. of Hyde Park-sq. a 
dau.——5. In Chester-st. Belgrave-sq. the 
wife of M. Wyvill, jun. esq. M.P. ason and 
heir.—8s8. In Princes-st. Edinburgh, the 
Lady Anne Home Drummond, a dau.——At 
Bath, the Hon. Mrs. Byron Cary, a dau.—— 
9. At Bath, the wife of Capt. George Curtis 
Adams, R.N. a dau.——In Portland-pl. the 
wife of Henry Tritton, esq. a son,——12. At 
Connaught-pl. Lady Mildred Hope, a dau.—— 
At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Charles Fan- 
shawe, Royal Engineers, ason.——13. At Lee, 
Lanarksh. Lady Macdonald Lockhart, a son. 
— 14. At Kidderminster, the Hon. Mrs. 
Claughton, a dau.——The wife of Bulkley 
J. M. Praed, esq. a son.——At Chettle, Dorset, 
the wife of Capt. Douglas Curry, R.N. a son. 
—15. At St. John’s-wood, the wife of Robert 
Henry Mitford, esq. a son.-——The wife of Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. a son.—16. 
At Inchbrakie, Perthshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Greme, a son.—-At Upper Harley-st. Lady 
Laura Palmer, a dau.——17. At Marston Rec- 
tory, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Boyle, a son.—— 
At Chesterfield House, the Marchioness of 
Abercorn, a son.——18. At Lilleshall, Salop, 
the wife of the Rev. H. G. Bunsen, a dau.—— 
At Plasgyn, Lady Vivian, a son.——At Lul- 
lingstone Castle, Kent, Lady Dyke, a dau.—— 
19. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Everest, a dau 
—At Stoneleigh Abbey, the wife of the Hon. 
H. P. Cholmondeley, a dau.——21. At Tun- 
bridge Wells, the wife of Hen. Broadwood, 
esq. M.P. a son.—lIn Arlington-st. Lady 
Walsingham, a son.——25. In Queen-sq. 
Bloomsbury, Mrs. Charles Rivington, a son. 
——26. In Harley-st. Mrs. William J. Jarvis, 
ason. 
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Jan.1. At Madras, John George Thompson, 
esq. Madras Civil Service, son of the Rev. M. 
Thompson, Rector of Brightwell, Berks, to 
Honoria-Mary, eldest dau. of Josiah Andrew 
Huddleston, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

4. At Calcutta, the Rev. John Foy, Chap- 
lain of Jessore, second son of William Foy, 
esq. of Seymour House, Little Chelsea, to 
Henrietta, dau. of the late Charles Rosenberg, 
esq. of Chelsea. 

15. At Woolwich, T. W. Reeves, esq. of 
Church House, Beckley, Sussex, to Mary, 
second dau. of the late James Morley, esq. 
Ripon.— At Bengal, Lieut. J. J. Dansey, 
16th Grenadiers, eldest son of John Dansey, 
esq. of Blandford, to Mary-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late ore T. R. Fell, 40th N.I. 

20. At Heston, Middlesex, Frederic Edmund 
Trimmer, esq. to Adelaide, dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Withers, of Sutton. 

23. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Daniel D. 
Sampson, M.A. Rector of Kingston, Camb. 
to Henrietta, second dau. of the late J. A. 
Thrupp, esq.——At St. Mary’s Church, near 
Torquay, Frederic Jolliffe Bayly, esq. Capt. 
9ist Regt. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry 
Bayly, of Burley Villa, Lyme Regis, to Mary, 
only dau. of the late William Maskell, esq. of 
Bath.— At Ilfracombe, the Rev. William 
Whitelegg, M.A. Incumbent of St. George’s, 
Hulme, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Goodlad, esq. of Cheetham-hill.——aAt 
Kirk Malew, Isle of Man, Loftus Wigram, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, son of the late Sir Robt. 
Wigram, Bart. to Lady Catherine J. Douglas, 
youngest dau. of the late Earl of Selkirk. —— 
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At Chadwell, Essex, Henry Sewell, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. Kittoe, R.N.——At Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, the Rev. John Morewood Gresley, 
M.A. Rector of Seale, Leics. to Penelope, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Marmaduke Vavasour, 
M.A. Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—At Ax- 
mouth, Devon, the Rev. Paul Bush, M.A. 
of South Luffenham, Rutland, to A. Oliveria- 
Cromwell, dau. of the late C. Russell, esq.—— 
At Homerton, the Rev. John Eyre Ashby, B.A. 
F.R.A.S. of Arundel, Sussex, to Maria, young- 
est dau. of Benj. Smith, esq. of the Grove, 
Hackney. 

24. At Pulverbach, Salop, the Rev. Robert 
Green Jeston, Rector of Avon Dassett, Warw. 
to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Rev. P. C. 
Guise, Rector of Craike, Durham, and niece 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Guise, Bart.—At Wel- 
lington, Shropshire, Robert Davies Jones, esq. 
third son of Pryce Jones, esq. of Cyffronaydd, 
Montgomeryshire, to Jane, third dau. of St. 
John Chiverton Charlton, esq. of Apley Castle, 
in the former county.——At Kensington, the 
Rev. Evan Evans, Vicar of Llanarmon-yn-Yale, 
Denbighshire, and Rural Dean, to Constantia, 
dau. of the late Stephen Vertue, esq. of Queen- 
sq. St. James’s Park.——At Great Yarmouth, 
the Rev. Bowyer Vaux, M.A. Minister of 
St. Peter’s Church, Great Yarmouth, to Jane, 
dau. of Harry Vereist Worship, esq.——At 
Clifton, the Rev. C. L. Eagles, B.A. to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Downer, esq. 
of Rocky-hill, Maidstone. 

25. At Nuneaton, Warwickshire, Charles 
Boyton Halpin, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, third 
son of the Rev. N. I. Halpin, of Seville-place, 
Dublin, to Margaret-Grace, third dau. of Wil- 
liam Milligan, esq. M.D. of Nuneaton.— 
At Handsworth, Staffordshire, the Rev. Henry 
W. Tibbs, M.A. Curate of Sheriffhales, Shrop- 
shire, to Agnes-Alldridge, dau. of William Lin- 
wood, esq. of Birchfield, Handsworth.—At 
Woolpit, Suffolk, Henry Julian Hunter, esq. 
second son of Joseph Hunter, esq. F.S.A. 
Torrington-sq. to Maria, youngest dau. of 
John Slaytor, esq. of Woolpit.——At Bramp- 
ton Brian, Hereford, the Rey. Arthur H. 
Winnington Ingram, Rector of Harvington, 
Wore. fourth son of the Rev. E. W. Ingram, 
Canon of Worcester, to Sophia-Mary, only dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. George Arnold, Hon. 
East India Co’s Service. 

26. At Lowestoft, the Rev. William H. An- 
drews, M.A, Rector of Carlton Colville, only 
son of William Andrews, esq. of Gothic Lodge, 
Romford, Essex, to Louisa, only child of the 
late Rev. Edw. Jermyn, M.A. Rector of Carl- 
ton Colville. 

27. At Hadley, Thomas Henry Street, esq. 
of Philpot-lane, and Northend, Hampstead, to 
Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. George 
Proctor, D.D. Rector of Hadley. 

29. At Southsea, Hants, Charles-George, 
eldest son of Charles Mott, esq. of Church 
Stretton, Shrops. to Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late P. Breton, esq. H.E.LC.S. Calcutta. 
——At Hillmorton, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
Douglas Cooper, B.A. eldest son of John 
Douglas Cooper, esq. of Holme Cottage, Derb. 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Peter Wyon, 
esq. of Birmingham.——At Burham, Frederick 
thomson Raikes, esq. late of 62nd Regt. to 
Harriett Hobbs, youngest dau. of the late 
James Hobbs, esq. solicitor, of London. 

_30. At Dublin, the Earl of Devon, to Miss 
Elizabeth Ruth Scott, niece of the Earl of 
Meath, and of Jas. Scott, esq. Q.C.—At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. R. D. Denny, 
second son of the late Sir E. Denny, Bart. of 

lralee Castle, co. Kerry, to Frances J. K. 
Waller, only dau. of ‘I. Waller, esq. formerly 
of Ospringe, Kent.——At Sharnford, Leic. the 
Rev. Win. Wilkinson, of Burbage, to Sophia, 
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dau. of Eagle Willett, esq. of St. Stephen’s-rd. 
——At Claygate, Surrey, Edwd. Latrobe Budd, 
esq. to Margaret, fourth dau. of Col. Robert 
Douglas, C.B. late Royal Art.——At Wonersh, 
near Guildford, Joseph Stevenson, esq. B.A. 
late of Trin. coll. Camb. to Elizabeth-Char- 
lotte, fifth dau. of the Rev. W. H. Cole.——At 
St. Pancras New Church, John Cunliffe Pick- 
ersgill, esq. second son of John Pickersgill, 
esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Helen-Hutton, second 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Dale, Canon of St. 
Paul’s.—-At Streatham, Henry James, young: 
est son of the late Robert Brown, esq. of Wel- 
field House, Streatham, to Fanny, eldest, dau. 
of the late Henry Crabb, esq. of Temple Dins- 
ley, Hitchin, Herts; and at the same time, 
Frederick Collingridge, esq. to Jessie-Pierson, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Crabb, esq. 

31. At Northampton, William Broughton 
Pryce, esq. commanding the Kast India Ship 
Windsor, son of Cap. Pryce, R.N. to Jessie- 
Jane-Charlotte, only dau. of Thomas Beetson, 
esq. late of Funchal, Maderia.—At Aberga- 
venny, the Rev. A. Brooke Clarke, of Arthurs- 
town, co. Wexford, to Caroline-Hill, eldest 
dau. of William Steel, esq. 

Lately. At St. George’s, ey sete ny 
Thomas, second son of the late Col. Bulkeley, 
of Huntley Hall, Staffordshire, to Elizabeth- 
Frances-D’Oyly, youngest dau. of the late W. 
Bayley, esq. of Stockton-on-Tees.—At Hamp- 
ton, the Rev. Edward Johnstone, Vicar of 
Hampton with Hampton Court, and younger 
son of the late Alexander Johnstone, on, of 
Lochhead, Aberdeensh, N.B. to Fanny, elder 
dau. of J. Edward Mills, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Aldeburgh, J. W. Brooke, esq. 
of Sibton Park, Suffolk, only son of J. Brooke, 
esq. of Armitage Bridge, Yorksh. to Jemima- 
Charlotte, third dau. of the late James Brit- 
tain, esq. of Buenos Ayres.—At Boston, Line. 
the Rev. John Bridges Storry, M.A. Vicar of 
Great Fey, Essex, to Martha, fifth surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. John Glover.—At South- 
sea, Charles J. W. G. Cerjat, Lieut. R.N. 
second son of the late Col. Cerjat, 1st —— 
Guards, to Helen, third dau. of the late Major 
Mill, and widow of Charles Leaviss, esq.—-At 
St. Margaret's Westminster, the Rev. Vernon 
Pearce Taylor, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Pit- 
combe and Wyke Champflower, Somerset, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of William Irving, esq. of 
Great ag ee Puddletown, Dorset, 
Capt. John Temple West, Grenadier Guards, 
eldest son of Adm. Sir John West, K.C.B. to 
Margaretta, only child of Sir John G. R. De 
la Pole, Bart. of Shute House, Devon.——At 
Norwood, the Rev. Frederick Fisher, M.A. of 
Magdalen col. Cambridge, and Haldenham 
Herts, fourth son of Robert Fisher, esq. of 
Chetwynd-lodge, Shropsh, to Mary, younger 
dau. of Wm. Hayes, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
and the Priory, Norwood.—At St. Pancras 
New Church, George Harvey Williams, ; 
M.D. of Oswestry, to Ellen, dau. of Joseph 
Cooper, esq. of Wrexham. 

6. At Mitcham, the Rev. George Robinson, 
Rector of Bisley, Surrey, to Jane-Eleanor, onl 
dau. of Boyd Miller, esq. of Collier’s-wood, 
Surrey..—At Guildford, George Paine, esq. 
of the Rookery, Frensham, Surrey, to Mary- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late George Potter, 
esq.—At Compton Bassett, Henry, son of 
Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. to Matilda, eldest 
dau. of G. H. Walker Heneage, esq. M.P.—— 
At Brompton, Chatham, the Rev. J. George 
Jesseps, M.A. of Topcroft, Norfolk, to Letitia, 
eldest dau. of Major Henry Anderson, of Fort 
Amherst, Chatham. 

7, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Horatio Nelson William Comyn, Kector of 
Brunstead, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Martyn, Rector of St. George- 
the-Martyr, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury,— 
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At St. Sepulchre’s, the Rev. W. N. Griffin, B.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Ospringe, Kent, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Richard Hurst, esq. and granddau. of the late 
William Sandham, esq. of Petworth, Sussex. 
——At Cheltenham, John Harrison Aylmer, 
esq. of Walworth Castle, co. Durham, to 
Rosanna-Louisa, dau. of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Josiah — Coghill, Bart. 

8. At Paddington, Robert, son of John 
Knox, esq. of Rushbrook, Londonderry, to 
pa egg meg aay eldest dau. ; and 
at the same time, the Rev. Charles Green, 
Rector of Buxhall, Suffolk, to Helen-Mary- 
Ann, second dau. of Major Walker, of Leving- 
ton, Suffolk.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. 
the Rev. George Hill, of Halton, Bucks, to 
Emily- Frances, youngest dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Daniell, esq. of Little Berkhamstead, 
Herts.——At St. George's Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. J. Beadon Rogers, to Mary-Anne, dau. 
of ——— Belben, esq. of Poole, Dorset.——At 
Cheltenham, Richard Shubrick, esq. Captain 
5th Madras Inf. to Flora-Anne, eldest dau. of 
a Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, K.C.B. 
and widow of R. N. Maclean, esq. Captain 
Bengal Army.—At Knightsbridge, Horatio 
Nelson Fisher, youngest son of the Rev. Ed- 
mund Fisher, of Linton, Camb. to Frances, 


dau. of the late Samuel Smith, D.D. Rector of 
Dry Drayton, Camb. and Preb. of Durham.— 
At i yo 1.W. Charles Paget Blake, 


esq Surgeon R.N. son of Capt. G.C. 
Blake, R.N. Gentleman Usher to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of John Cooke, esq. of Belle Croft, New- 
port, I1.W.—— At Nether Whitacre, Warw. 
bert Faux, esq. of Cliffe House, Leic. to 
Catharine, dau. of the late Richard Faux, esq. 
of New House Grange, Leicestershire.——At 
Itchenor, near Chichester, Murray, second 
son of George Marshall, esq. of Broadwater, 
near Godalming, to Eliza, fourth dau. of Wil- 
liam Gilbs, esq. of Itchenor-house, Sussex.— 
At Canterbury, the Hon. Francis Charles 
Drummond, fourth son of the Viscount Strath- 
allan, to Charlotte-Mary-Athol, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart. 
——At Boxmoor, Herts. Henry Newton Heale, 
esq. of Highfield, Hemel Hempstead, to Anne- 
Judith, eldest dau. of Charles Aston Key, esq. 
of St. Helen’s-place, and the Lawn, Hemel 
Hempstead.—At Armagh, Commodore Henry 
den, R.N. Superintendent of Woolwich dock- 
yard, to Elizabeth-Harriet-Georgiana, dau. of 
the late Lord George Beresford.—aAt Sand- 
hurst, Glouc. Edward M. Kesteven, esq. of 
Holloway, to Constance-Eliza, dau. of Win. 
Cother, esq. of Sandhurst. 

9. At Brompton, Kent, the Rev. J. George 
Jessep, M.A. of Topcroft, Norfolk, to Letitia, 
eldest dau. of Major Henry Anderson, Staff, of 
Fort Amherst, Chatham. 

10. At St. George’s Queen-square, Robert 
Harrison, esq. of Hackney, to Eliza-Lambert, 
eldest dau. of the late T. P. Hart, esq. of 
Sevenoaks, and widow of James Gellatly, esq. 
M.D. Southwark.— At Southampton, Edwin 
Burt, esq. of Montacute, Somerset, to Emma- 
Margaret, widow of Alexander Mackay, esq. 
and dau. of Mr. Charles H. Smales, of Van 
Diemen’s Land.—At Long Ashton, near 
Bristol, Rudd Lucas, esq. to Harriette, young. 
dau. of James William Chadwick, esq.— At 
Edinburgh, the Rev. Franklin Tonkin, Dioce- 
san Missionary, youngest son of the Rey. 
N. Tonkin, of Lelant Vicarage, Cornwall, to 
Beatrix, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Dob- 
bie, R.N. of Saling Hall, Essex.— aAt St. 
George’s Queen-sq. Robert Harrison, esq. of 
Hackney, to Eliza-Lambert, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Peter Hart, esq. of Sevenoaks, 
and widow of James Gallatly, esq. M.D. of 
Southwark. 
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13. At Plymouth, Fisher Negus, esq. R.N. 
to Mary-Jane-Vyvyan, eldest dau. of the late 
Aaron Scobell, esq. Penzance.——At Birming- 
ham, Arthur Macgregor Skinner, esq. Comm. 
R.N. to Elizabeth-Ellen, only dau. of the late 
Benj. Challinor, esq. of Derby. —At Kemp- 
ston, Beds. the Rev. James Bush, jun. M.A. 
to Augusta, only dau. of Robert Newland, esq. 
of Kempston House, —— At Guestling, Sus- 
sex, Mr. Thomas Foster, of Telegraph-house, 
Icklesham, to Miss Mary Sisley, niece to Lady 
Ashburnham, of Guestling.——At Brighton, 
the Rev. Henry William Hodgson, Curate of 
Wrotham, Kent, second son of Christopher 
Hodgson, esq. of Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of the late William 
Atkins Bowyer, esq. of the Manor Estate, 
Clapham.— At Bath, the Rev. F. O. Mayne, 
Chaplain to the H.E.I.C. and third son of 
C. O. Mayne, esq. of the Manor House, Stan- 
more, to Elizabeth-Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. James Blair, E.1.C.S.——At 
Wareham, Dorset, the Rev. John Burt, In- 
cumbent of Hoo and Letheringham, Suffolk, 
to Frances, fourth dau. of the late Adm. Han- 
well, and sister to Lieut.-Col. Hanwell, R.A. 
—At Christ Church, Downside, in the parish 
of Midsomer Norton, the Rev. P. S. Dobree, 
of Ronceval, Guernsey, to Charlotte, younger 
dau. of the late Jas. Maxwell Thompson, esq. 
of the Regent’s Park, London. __ 

14. At Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, Thomas 
Henry Chubb, esq. of Malmesbury, Wilts, to 
Harriett-Jane, dau. of George Augustus Ward, 
esq.—At the Catholic Church, St. John’s- 
wood, Robert T. Gerard, esq. brother of Sir 
John Gerard, Bart. to Harriet, dau. of Edw. 
Clifton, esq. Dorset-sg.——At Tor Church, the 
Rev. John Blackburn, Rector of Horton, 
Glouc. to Matilda-Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Fayle, Minister of Trinity 
Church, Torquay.— At Iron Acton, John 
Nicholls, esq. of the Manor House, to Julia, 
dau. of E. Cornock, esq. of Acton-lodge. 

15. At Lyme Regis, R. M. Kirkby, esq. of 
Hull, Yorkshire, to Catherine-Charlotte, third 
dau. of Comm. William Murley, R.N.— At. 
St. Mary’s Lambeth, F. Clayton Strelley, esq. 
of Okerthorpe, Derbyshire, to Frances, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. C. Paynter, of 
St. Columb Minor, Cornwall.—At Laug- 
harne, in Carmarthenshire, the Rev. John 
James Smith, Senior Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius college, Cambridge, to Agnes-Maria, 
second dau. of Joseph George Mitford, esq. 
—aAt St. Mary Lambeth, Edmund, youngest 
son of R. Cobbett, esq. of Northumberland-st. 
Strand, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomas Nixon, of Palace New-road, Lam- 
beth.—At Westmeston, James Abbott Lloyd, 
esy. late Collector of her Majesty’s Customs 
at the port of Sunderland, to Laura, eldest 
dau. of John Marten Cripps, esq. of Noving- 
ton, Sussex.—aAt Camberwell, William, se- 
cond son of the late James Puckle, esq. to 
Mary, second dau. of the late John Hodgkin- 
son, esq. of Snow-hill.— At St. Peter’s Eaton- 
> Archibald James Campbell, esq. only son 
of the late Major-Gen. Archibald Campbell, 
C.B. of Inverneil, Argyleshire, to Eleanor- 
Anne, only surviving dau. of the late Abel 
Ram, esq. of Ramsfort, co. of Wexford, and 
Portswood-lodge, Hants.——At Dover, William 
Langley Tudor, esq. Major 50th (Queen’s Own) 
Regt. to Anne, youngest dau. of the late John 
Elliott, esq. of Ryde, Isle of Wight.——At St. 
James’s Piccadilly, Comm. Charles Codring- 
ton Forsyth, R.N. to Jane-Facey, eldest dau. 
of John Tillett, esq. late of Liverpool, and 
niece of Captain Diggory Facey, R.N. 

20. At Arlecdon, Cumberland, W. Stitt 
Wilson, esq. of Norwich, to Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Dixon, esq. of Rheda, 
Cumberland. 
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Tue Kine or Hotianp. 

March17. At the Hague, aged 56, 
his Majesty William II. King of Holland. 

William Frederick George Louis, Prince 
of Orange Nassau, Grand Duke of Lux- 
emburg, and Duke of Limburg, the eldest 
son of William I. King of the Netherlands, 
by Frederica Louisa Wilhelmina, daughter 
of Frederick William II. King of Prussia, 
was born on the 6th Dec. 1792, at the 
very moment when revolutionary France 
had consummated the confusion of Europe 
by the invasion of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. The situation of his family was 
no less critical than peculiar. The two 
parties into which the Dutch population 
had long been divided had some years 
before declared open warfare against each 
other, and in 1783 the Stadtholder, by 
the influence of the aristocratic party at 
Amsterdam, was suspended from his prin- 
cipal functions. In 1787, however, he 
had been restored by the armed interven- 
tion of Prussia, and a triple alliance be- 
tween Prussia, Holland, and Great Britain 
had been formed to guarantee the House 
of Orange in its hereditary prerogatives. 
For five years, therefore, had the family 
of the young Prince been confirmed in its 
position, but the circumstances of its 
restoration still rankled in the mind of a 
large portion of the people, and the aspect 
of events daily added strength and confi- 
dence to the ‘‘ patriotic’? party. At 
length came the day of trial. After the 
victory of Jemappe the Republican troops 
were ordered to pursue the Austrians into 
Holland, and the intregrity of the United 
Provinces was no longer even nominally 
regarded. At this juncture, Prince Wil- 
liam was born. Fora few months success 
seemed to attend the efforts of the new 
coalition, and the battle of Neerwinden 
promised peace and security to Holland. 
But terrorism in Paris soon drove over- 
whelming hordes of desperadoes to the 
frontiers ; a frost of extraordinary severity 
destroyed the natural bulwarks of the 
United Provinces; Dutch ships were 


taken by charges of French cavalry over 
fields of ice ; and at the age of thirteen 
months the infant Prince was carried away 
from his native country to pass in Eng- 
land the first period of his life. 
Familiarized from his earliest childhood 
with English habits and institutions, the 
Prince of Orange became thus almost an 
adopted son of the Royal House of Eng- 
land. Here he was educated under the 
care of Dr. Howley, (the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury,) and here he had the op- 
portunity of observing the benefits deriv- 
able from free institutions—a knowledge 
which, at a later and most critical period 
of his life, he turned to good account. 
During the interval which had elapsed 
between his first arrival in England as a 
child and his arrival at manhood, French 
influence was too strong in Europe to 
allow of a hope that his father would re- 
cover his lost position in the Netherlands. 
The throne of Holland had been occupied 
by a brother of the Emperor Napoleon. 
But this did not deter the young Prince 
of Orange from joining his efforts to those 
of the other dispossessed Princes of 
Europe in the struggle against the impe- 
rial despotism. At nineteen years of age, 
having previously received a military 
training, the Prince of Orange was nomi- 
nated a Colonel in the British army (by 
commission dated 17 Oct. 1811), and he 
went out to Spain to join Lord Welling- 
ton, to whom he was made an extra aide- 
de-camp. In this capacity he followed 
the fortunes of the British army from the 
year 1811 to 1814; being promoted to the 
rank of Major-General 13 Dec. 1813; 
Lieut.-General and General in 1814. 
There are few European Princes who have 
seen so much service as fell to the lot of 
the deceased monarch. He was present 
in some of the hottest engagements of the 
Peninsular war—was at the sieges of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. He distin- 
guished himself in the battles of Sala- 
manca and Vittoria,* the battle of the 
Pyrenées, and of Nivelle. For these ser- 





* “T particularly request your Lordship to draw the attention of H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent to his Serene Highness the Hereditary Prince of Orange, whose conduct in the 
field, as well as upon every other occasion, entitles him to my highest commendation, 
and has acquired for him the respect and regard of the whole army.’’— Wellington from 


Salamanca. 


‘** Colonel H.S.H. the Hereditary Prince of Orange was in the field as my Aide-de- 
Camp, and conducted himself with his usual gallaotry and intelligence.’’—Wellington 


from Vittoria, 
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vices he received a cross and two clasps, 
and was among those entitled to the Pe- 
ninsular medal recently so tardily issued. 

The reverses of Napoleon restored the 
fortunes of the House of Orange. On 
the 15th Nov. 1813, the Dutch people 
rose against their late oppressors. At 
Amsterdam the French authorities were 
deposed, and the Prince of Orange (the 
late King’s father) was, proclaimed Sove- 
reign as head of the House of Orange. 
On the 28th of the same month the Prince 
embarked for Holland, and, at the same 
time, 10,000 Dutchmen, who had been 
taken prisoners by us while fighting under 
the orders of the French Emperor, were 
set at liberty, that they might aid in the 
great work of restoration, On the 15th 
of April the Prince (the late King’s father) 
was solemnly installed at Amsterdam as 
King of the Netherlands, the subject of 
this memoir having, up to that time, been 
engaged by the side of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, On the 2nd of May the States 
General assembled at the Hague, and took 
oaths to the new constitution of the king- 
dom, which was, in all main respects, 
formed upon that of England. 

The heir apparent to the new kingdom 
of the Netherlands was a more powerful, 
though not a more popular, personage 
than the exiled Prince of Orange, and it 
was at this period not unnaturally pre- 
sumed that the ancient ties of the House 
of Orange and the House of Brunswick, 
which had been recently strengthened by 
the singular course of events, might be 
now exchanged for a still closer alliance. 
Nowhere, as it seemed, could there be 
found for the future Queen of England a 
worthier or more becoming consort than 
in that Prince who for more than 20 years 
had shared all the hopes, the fears, the 
dangers, and the triumphs of Englishmen. 
The Princess, however, evinced the most 
decided objection to the union. In this 
resistance, greatly to the annoyance of 
her father, she was sustained by her 
mother and the Duke of Sussex. Some 
notoriety was given to the circumstances 
of this proposed union by the fact of the 
Princess having run away in a hackney- 
coach from Warwick House in order to 
ayoid it. When, many years subsequently, 
Prince Leopold, who afterwards became 
her husband, was elected to the throne of 
Belgium, the coincidence was remarked 
that he should have been successful against 
his princely competitor in obtaining from 
him both a wife and a kingdom. 

The return of Napoleon from Elba 
threatened to check the newly-resumed 
prosperity of the house of Orange, more 
especially as it was clear that a portion of 
its dominions must become the great 


champ de bataille. The late King (then 
Prince of Orange) was compelled once 
more to take the field. During the whole 
of the campaign of 1815 he commanded the 
contingent furnished by the Netherlands 
to the allied army, and he distinguished 
himself at Waterloo, where he was 
severely wounded. With the second defeat 
of Napoleon came a season of tranquillity 
and prosperity to this family, which had 
been so long in exile. 

This prosperity was, however, of com- 
paratively short duration. The French 
revolution of 1830 produced consequences 
to the House of Orange more permanently 
disastrous. than even those which had 
followed the first revolution. The revolu- 
tionary fever spread rapidly to the Belgian 
portion of the King’s dominions. The 
people of Flanders and the other provinces 
which are now united under the King of 
the Belgians were jealous of the supremacy 
of the Dutch, and believed that it would 
benefit them to throw off the yoke. The 
King of the Netherlands was averse to 
yield, and the Prince of Orange (the sub- 
ject of this notice) made a stand against the 
revolutionary troops. He was, however, 
unable to. prevail against them, and, after 
a protracted contest, the Dutch gave way. 
Still the King of Holland would not give 
up Belgium, and there was an intervention 
of Russia, France, and England, to make 
terms. When their decision was made 
known to the King, he refused to be 
bound by it. Russia would not coerce 
him ; and therefore France and England, 
united, compelled him to yield, but not 
until the Dutch, under Chassé, had sus- 
tained a siege at Antwerp. Finally, the 
provinces now known as Belgium were 
severed from the Netherlands, and the 
King remained King of Holland only. 

There was little personal sympathy be- 
tween Prince William and his father. 
The young soldier had brought with him 
from his exile those tastes and habits 
which were exemplified by our own royal 
exile in so remarkable a degree a century 
and a half before, and the joyous prodi- 
gality of his disposition was altogether in- 
compatible with the practical and business- 
like economy of King William I. To the 
insurgent citizens of Brussels he was a 
welcome sojourner, and might have been 
no disagreeable sovereign. But the fates 
and the conference ruled otherwise the 
destinies of Belgium, and after discussions 
which need occupy no place in this bio- 
graphical sketch, Prince Leopold of Co- 
burg, for the second time, superseded 
Prince William of Orange. It is not a 
little remarkable that, during these negotia- 
tions, a personage so eri, en identified 


with England and her politics should have 
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been considered not otherwise than an ac- 
ceptable choice even by those most 
jealously eager to extend French influence 
in Belgium. Yet it is a fact that while 
the successful competitor was the object 
of incessant attack on the score of his pre- 
sumed English predilections, the Prince 
who for many years had fought under the 
orders of Wellington against the hosts of 
Napoleon was commended as essentially 
“French ’’ in his language, his manners, 
and his policy. 

It was natural that the Prince of 
Orange, as he was ostensibly the leader of 
his father’s troops and the guide of his 
councils, should have at the time been 
subjected to much opprobrium by the 
revolutionary party. His conduct, how- 
ever, scarcely seems to have deserved it; 
the best proof of which is, that this ani- 
mosity has long since passed away from 
the minds of the Belgians. It was not, 
however, until last year, we believe, or the 
year before, that the late King could ob- 
tain the possession of the valuable contents 
of his splendid palace at Brussels, taken 
from him at the time of the revolution, 
but his right of possession in which was 
respected. 

In 1840, King William I. took a resolu- 
tion to which there have been some 
parallels even in our time. He loved, and 
was beloved by, a lady, the Countess 
d’Outremont, whose rank prevented her 
from being his Queen. That he might 
marry her, he resigned his throne. He 
abdicated on the 7th Oct. 1840, and 
married the lady on the 17th Feb. 1841. 
On his abdication the subject of this 
memoir ascended the throne in due suc- 
cession. He was the second King of his 
house. The earlier years of his reign 
were not distinguished by great events— 
one proof of good government. He was 
destined, ere he died, however, to be 
threatened by a third revolution—that of 
Feb. 1848. The sensation communicated 
throughout Europe by the events in Paris 
reached Holland. But the King wisely 
anticipated and prevented all discontent, 
by voluntarily coming forward and ten- 
dering to his subjects the most liberal 
additions to the constitution they then en- 
joyed. Thus the crisis passed away, and 
the Monarch was honoured and beloved. 


After his rejection by our Princess 
Charlotte, the late King of Holland 


married, on the 2Ist Feb. 1816 the 
Princess Anna Paulowna, daughter of the 
Emperor Paul of Russia. She survives 
him, having had issue three sons and one 
daughter. 

His son and successor, now King 
William III. (who was in England at the 
time of his father’s’ unexpected decease,) 


married, on the 18th June 1839, the Prin” 
cess Sophia Frederica Matilda, daughter 
of William I. King of Wurtemburg, and 
also has issue three sons and one daughter. 


EAR. oF BuckINGHAMSHIRE. 

Feb. 1. In his 60th year, the Right 
Hon. George Robert Hobart Hampden, 
5th Earl of Buckinghamshire (1746), and 
Baron Hobart of Blickling, co. Norfolk 
(1728), and the ninth Baronet (1611). 

His Lordship was born on the Ist May 
1789, the eldest son of the Hon. George 
Vere Hobart, (third son of the third Earl,) 
by his first wife Jane, daughter of Horace 
Cattaneo, esq. of Leeds. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his uncle Robert, the fourth Earl, 
Feb. 4, 1816; and took the name and 
arms of Hampden, by royal sign-manual, 
in 1824. In 1826, having succeeded to 
the estates of the family of Hampden, on 
the decease of John Trevor, Viscount 
Hampden, without issue, his Lordship 
assumed the name and arms of Hampden, 
under the will of John Hampden, esq. of 
Hampden, who died in 1754. The Ho- 
barts descend from that family through 
Mary, sixth daughter of the Patriot, who 
was married first to Colonel Robert Ham- 
mond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, and 
secondly to Sir John Hobart, K.B. the 
third Baronet, of Blickling, Norfolk. In 
the House of Peers he supported the Con- 
servative party. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire married, 
May 3, 1819, Miss Jane Glover, natural 
daughter of Sir Arthur Pigot, knt. ; but by 
that lady, who survives him, he had no 
issue. 

He is succeeded in the peerage by his 
only surviving brother, the Hon. and Rey. 
Augustus Edward Hobart, Preberidary of 
Wolverhampton, who has been twice mar- 
ried, and has a very numerous family of 
children. His eldest son Vere-Henty, 
now Lord Hobart, has been clerk to the 
Board of Control. 


Tue Rigut Hon. Maurice Firtz- 
GERALD, Knicut oF Kerry. 

March 7. At Glanleam, Valentia, co. 
Kerry, aged 74, the Right Hon. Maurice 
FitzGerald, of Ballynruderry and Glan- 
leam, hereditary Knight of Kerry, a 
Privy Councillor of Ireland, a Deputy 
Lieutenant and magistrate of Kerry, and 
Lieut.-Colonel of the county militia. 

He was the elder son of Robert Fitz- 
Gerald, Knight of Kerry, by his third 
wife Catherine, daughter of Launcelot 
Sandes, esq. of Kilcavan, Queen’s County: 
and was born on the 29th Dec. 1774. 

Before the Union, he sat in the Irish 
parliament for the borough of Ardfert, 
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and he voted in favour of that important 
measure. 

In 1801 he was returned to the impe- 
rial parliament for the county of Kerry, 
which he continued to represent until the 
dissolution of 1831. At the election of 
1835 he was again a candidate, but de- 
feated by Mr. Morgan John O’Connell 
and the Hon. F. W. Mullins. 

Tn 1799 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner of excise and customs in Ireland, 
which office he held until 1802. In 1800 
he was nominated a Lord of the Treasury 
in that kingdom, and was sworn a privy 
councillor. He retired from office on the 
dissolution of ministry in 1806. 

In July 1827 he was appointed a Lord of 
the Treasury in England; in 1829 Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland ; in Dec. 1834, a Lord 
of the Admiralty, from which he retired in 
April following. 

He was an excellent landlord, and his 
loss will be severely felt, not only by his 
tenantry, but the whole labouring popu- 
lation of the island of Valentia. 

He was twice married; first on the 5th 
Nov. 1801 to Maria, daughter of the 
Right Hon. David La Touche; and 
secondly to Mrs. Cecilia M. Knight. By 
the former lady he had issue seven sons 
and four daughters. The former were: 
1. Robert, who died in infancy; 2. Mau- 
rice, who died in 1836; 3. David, now 
Knight of Kerry; 4. Robert, who married 
Ellen, eldest daughter of P. B. Hussey, 
esq. of Dingle, and died in 1835, leaving 
a daughter, Maria; 5. Brinsley, who died 
in 1833; 6. Peter, who married Julia, 
second daughter of Mr. Hussey above- 
mentioned, and has issue three daughters; 
7. Stephen. The daughters,-—l. Eliza- 
beth, married to Crofton Thomas Vande- 
leur, esq.; 2. Maria; 3. Gertrude, who 
died in 1828; and 4, Catharine, who 
married Edward Symes Bayly, esq. of 
Bally Arthur, co. Wicklow. 

The Knight of Kerry is descended from 
the third son of the second marriage of 
John FitzThomas FitzGerald, living temp. 
Edw. I.; the White Knight being de- 
scended from his elder brother, and the 
Knight of Glin from his younger bro- 
ther—the Earls of Desmond descending 
from the first marriage of the same John 
FitzThomas FitzGerald with the heiress of 
Decies and Desmond. 


Ricut Hon. Sir ALex. JOHNSTON. 

March 6. In Great Cumberland Place, 
aged 74, the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Knt. of Carnsalloch, co. Dum- 
fries, a Privy Councillor and F.R.S. 

Sir Alexander was born the 25th April, 
1775, the elder son of Samuel Johnston, 
esq. (brother to the late Carnsalloch) 
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by the Hon. Hester Napier, only daughter 
of Francis 5th Lord Napier. 

Sir Alexander was constituted in 1802 
Advocate-general in the King’s Court at 
Ceylon. He succeeded to the Chief Jus- 
ticeship in 1805, and in 1810 he received 
in addition the appointments of Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, and President of 
his Majesty’s Council in that island, to- 
gether with the honour of knighthood. 
He returned to England in 1819; having, 
whilst in the East, had, in the words of 
the late Marquess of Londonderry, ‘‘ the 
great glory of having given freedom of 
conscience; of establishing trial by jury ; 
and of abolishing the slave trade through- 
out the Island of Ceylon;’’ and, it was 
well observed by the late Earl Grey, in 
the House of Lords, that “‘ no person had 
ever before had the honour of introducing 
three such measures into any country, 
and that his conduct in the Island of Cey- 
lon alone had immortalised his name.’’ 

In 1832 he was sworn one of the Privy 
Council, and appointed to its judicial com- 
mittee, in order to assist in East India 


appeals. 

Latterly, Sir Alexander had resided 
much on his family estate of Carnsalloch, 
where he was ever conspicuous for his 
munificent acts, his kindness to the poor, 
and his endeavours to promote the rising 
talents of his countrymen. 

Sir Alexander Johnston married, in 
1799, Louisa, only daughter of Lord Wil- 
liam Campbell, Capt. R.N., son of John 
fourth Duke of Argyll, and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue four sons 
and three daughters. 

Sir Alexander was for some years one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and he was a zealous par- 
ticipator in the pursuits of oriental 
science and literature. He was of a 
handsome person, a perfect gentleman in 
manners, and a very intelligent and agree- 
able companion. 


Hon. GrorGe CAVENDISH. 

Feb. 13. At his residence, Leixlip Cas- 
tle, near Dublin, in his 83d year, the Hon. 
George Cavendish, uncle to Lord Water- 
park, and brother to the Countess dowager 
of Mountnorris and the dowager Lady 
Kilmaine. 

He was born on the 26th Aug. 1776, 
the second son of Sir Henry Cavendish, 
Bart., Receiver-General in Ireland, by 
Sarah first Baroness Waterpark, danghter 
and heir of Richard Bradshawe, esq. who 
was created Baroness Waterpark in 1792. 

Mr. Cavendish was for many years Se- 
cretary to the Irish Treasury: and by his 
death a pension of 1,000/. a year reverts 
to the Crown. 
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He married, first, on the 26th Feb. 
1803, Letitia-Catharine, eldest daughter 
of James Caulfield, of Stewartstown, co. 
Tyrone ; she died on the 3d Aug. 1805: 
secondly, Nov. 15, 1807, Catharine, 
daughter of Ralph Smyth, esq. ; and he 
became a second time a widower in June 
1845, having had no issue by either wife. 

His remains were deposited in the 
church of Leixlip, attended by four of 
his nephews, the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Browne, the Hon. Captain Cavendish, the 
Rev. Frederick Cavendish, and Richard 
Augustus Henry Cavendish, esq. and a 
vast concourse of people, who much de- 
plored his loss. 

Str THomas Burnett, Barr. 

Feb. 16. At Crathes, co. Kincardine, 
aged 60, Sir Thomas Burnett, the 8th 
Bart. (1626) of Leys, co. Aberdeen, Lord 
Lieutenant of Kincardineshire. 

He was born on the 22nd Aug. 1788, 
the son and heir of Sir Robert Burnett 
the seventh Baronet, by Margarct-Dal- 
rymple, fourth daughter of General El- 
phinstone, of Logie Elphinstone, co. Aber- 
deen, Colonel of the 53rd foot. (This 
venerable Lady has died since her son, 
on the 18th March, in her 85th year.) He 
was formerly a Captain in the Forfarshire 
Militia ; and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father in 1837. 

Dying unmarried, he is succeeded by 
his brother, now Sir Alexander Burnett, 
who was formerly in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company. 

Sir JoHN SHELLEY SIDNEY, Bart. 

March 14. At Penshurst, Kent, in his 
78th year, Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart. 

He was born Dec. 18, 1771, the second 
son of Sir Bysshe Shelley, Bart. of Castle 
Goring in the county of Sussex, and the 
eldest by his second marriage with Eliza- 
beth-Jane, only surviving daughter of Wil- 
liam Perry, esq. of Penshurst, and Eliza- 
beth, second daughter and cohciress of the 
Hon. Thomas Sidney, younger son of 
Robert Earl of Leicester. Being great- 
grandson of Robert fourth Earl of Leices- 
ter, and grand-nephew of Philip, Jobn, 
and Joscelyne, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Earls of Leicester of the Sidney family, he 
obtained in 1793 the King’s sign manual 
to take and use the name and arms of 
Sidney. He was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Dec. 12, 1818. 

In 1824 he was a claimant for the barony 
of L’'Isle, formerly vested in the Sidneys 
and Dudleys, a claim which exercised the 
professional talents of the late Sir N. Harris 
Nicolas, who published an octavo volume 
on the subject. The resolution of the 
House of Lords was rather an adjournment 
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of the case than a decision against it ; but 
Sir John was a retired and unambitious 
man, and, as his son was raised by 
King William the Fourth to the dignity 
of Baron de L’Isle and Dudley, he was not 
disposed to bring the subject again before 
the Committee. He was not only eldest 
coheir to the barony of L’Isle, but also to 
those of Berkeley and Tyes. 

Sir John Sidney lived in great privacy, 
but he had qualities which endeared him 
to those admitted to his acquaintance. 

He married, April 29, 1799, Henrietta- 
Frances, youngest daughter of Sir Henry 
Hunloke, Bart. of Wingerworth, Derby- 
shire. She died in 1811, leaving issue 
one son, Philip-Charles, Baron de L’Isle 
and Dudley, and one daughter, Emily- 
Elizabeth, who was married in 1826 to 
William Wakefield, esq. and died in 1827. 

Lord de L’Isle (who succeeds to the 
baronetcy) married in 1825 the Lady 
Sophia FitzClarence, eldest daughter of 
King William IV. She died in 1837, 
leaving issue a_son and three daughters. 


Lr.-Gen. Sir T. Anspurunot, K.C.B. 

Feb. 1. At Salford, near Manchester, 
aged 72, Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Ar- 
buthnot, K.C.B. Colonel of the 71st 
Highlanders, and Lieut.-Gen. in command 
of the Northern and Midland Districts. 

Sir Thomas Arbuthnot was the fifth son 
of John Arbuthnot, esq. of Rockfleet 
castle, co. Mayo, by the only daughter of 
John Stone, esq. ; and was younger bro- 
ther to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Arbuthnot, 
K.C.B. Colonel of the 76th Foot. 

He entered the army as Ensign, Nov. 
23, 1795; was appointed Lieutenant in 
the 40th Foot, May 1, 1796; Captain in 
the 8th West India regiment, June 25, 
1798 ; removed to the Royal Staff Corps, 
and attached to the Quartermaster-gene- 
ral’s department, May 26, 1803; and 
became Major of the 5th West India re- 
giment, April 7, 1808. 

In 1808 he joined the staff of the 
army in the Peninsula, first as Assistant 
Adjutant-general, and afterwards as As- 
sistant Quartermaster-general. He was 
present at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
Corunna, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and 
Orthes ; and for these was decorated with 
a cross and one clasp. On the 24th May, 
1810, he received the rank of Lieut.-Col. 
in the army, and was appointed Deputy 
Quartermaster-general at the Cape of 
Good Hope. On the 7th Feb. 1812 was 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Prince 
Regent. He was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath on the enlarge- 
ment of the Order, Jan. 5, 1815. 

On the 24th March, 1814, he was ap- 
pointed re of the 57th Foot ; 
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on the 4th June following, Colonel by 
brevet; on the 12th August, 1819, was 
transferred to the 71st Foot. Heattained 
the rank of Major-General, 27th May, 
1825; and that of Lieutenant-General, 
28th June, 1838. Sir Thomas was ap- 
pointed, in Dec. 1839, Colonel of the 52nd 
regiment ; in Dec. 1844, he was removed 
to the colonelcy of the 9th Foot; and, in 
Feb. 1848, he succeeded Sir T. Reynell as 
Colonel of the 71st Highlanders. 

Since his residence at Manchester, Sir 
Thomas Arbuthnot has on all occasions 
shown himself equal to the duties of his 
office and position, and sensible of his 
weighty responsibility, during times of 
outbreak and tumult, to maintain peace 
and preserve order throughout these ex-. 
tensive and important districts. He has 
ever co-operated with the civil authorities 
in the most efficient manner, and, during 
his command, in no one instance has there 
been any collision to be regretted between 
the troops under his command and the 
misguided mobs who have occasionally for 
a time disturbed the peace of the neigh- 
bourhood. His Aides-de-camp were Cap- 
tain Lord Burghersh, 17th Foot, and Lieut. 
Francis Fane, 54th Foot. 

The funeral of Sir T. Arbuthnot took 
place with great military pomp and cere- 
mony, at St. Philip’s church, Salford. 
The 30th Foot, the 4th Dragoons, and 
the Royal Artillery now at Manchester, 
assisted in the ceremony; and the mayor 
and four aldermen of the Liverpool cor- 
poration, and the mayors, aldermen, and 
councillors of Manchester and Salford, 
were present, and joined in the procession, 
The funeral service was conducted by the 
Bishop of Manchester. 


Masor-Gen. Sin Guy CaMpBELL. 

Jan. 25. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
after a long and painful illness, Major- 
General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. and C.B. 
Major-General of the Athlone district, 
and Colonel of the 3rd West India Regi- 
ment. 

He was the eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Colin Campbell, Lieut.-Governor of Gib- 
raltar, and Colonel of the 55th regiment 
of foot, by Mary, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Colonel Guy Johnson, superin- 
tendant of Indian affairs in North America. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
6th Foot Sept. 1, 1795 ; was promoted to 
Lieutenant, April 4, 1794, and to Captain 
Sept. 14, 1804. He served in Spain and 
Portugal, and was present in the battles 
of Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, and Vit- 
toria, and succeeded to the command at 
Roncesvalles. He became Major of the 
regiment on the Ist April, 1813. Major 
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Campbell was severely wounded in com- 
mand of his regiment at the heights of - 
Euchalar, and for his gallantry on that 
Occasion was promoted in the field to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He was also pre- 
sent in the actions at the Pyrenees in j uly 
and August, 1813, for which he received 
the medal at the end of that year. He 
returned to England in consequence of 
the severity of his wounds. 

In 1815 he served again in the cam- 
paign in Flanders, and was present in the 
battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath at the enlargement of that order ; 
and was created a Baronet by patent dated 
May 22, 1815. 

He was afterwards Deputy Quarter- 
master-general of the forces in Ireland. 
He attained the rank of Major-General 
Nov. 23, 1841; and was appointed Colo- 
nel of the 3rd West India regiment in 
Nov. 1848. He had commanded the Ath- 
lone district from the year 1842. 

Sir Guy Campbell married twice ; first, 
Jan. 13, 1817, Frances-Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Montagu Burgoyne, 
esq. of Marks hall, Essex ; she died May 
7, 1818; secondly, Nov. 21, 1820, Pamela, 
eldest daughter of Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, by Pamela daughter of Philippe 
Duke of Orleans and Madame de Genlis. 
This lady survives him. By the former 
marriage he had issue an only daughter : 
by the latter, several children. His son 
and heir was born in 1822. 

His body was interred on the Ist Feb. 
with full military honours, in the cemetery 
at the rear of the Royal Barracks, near 
Dublin. All the troops in garrison, to- 
gether with the horse brigade of artillery, 
and six light guns, attended. 

He is succeeded by his eldest son. 


Capt. Sir SAMueL Rozerts, R.N. 

Dec. 16. At Belmont, near Water- 
ford, aged 62, Captain Sir Samuel Ro- 
berts, Knt. and C.B. 

He was the fourth son of the late Rev. 
John Roberts, for many years Rector of 
Passage, near Waterford. He entered the 
navy at an early age, and was a midship- 
man of the Anson frigate, Capt. P. C. 
Durham, in Sir John B. Warren’s action 
with Mons. Bompart in Donegal Bay, and 
at the capture of La Loire, Oct. 12 and 
18, 1798. He subsequently joined la Vo- 
lage 24, Capt. the Hon. Philip Wode- 
house, under whose command he pro- 
ceeded to the Jamaica station, where he 
assisted in cutting out many of the ene- 
my’s vessels ; but at length had the mis- 
fortune to be severely wounded and taken 
prisoner. We next find him serving on 
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board Sir John T. Duckworth’s flag-ship, 
the Leviathan 74, during the Peace of 
Amiens. 

Immediately after the renewal of hos- 
tilities, he was placed by that officer un- 
der Capt. Edmund Boger, of the Echo 
sloop of war. In 1804, he assisted at the 
capture of a French transport, full of 
troops; and a privateer of 16 guns. Five 
well-armed vessels, having on board 250 
soldiers, were also captured by a single 
boat under his command, containing no 
more than 13 men, with cutlasses, mus- 
kets, and pistols. On another occasion, 
having been accidentally left on shore at 
Jamaica, and observing a privateer take 
possession of the Dorothy Foster, a valu- 
able West India trader, he immediately 
embarked with some volunteer seamen in 
another merchant vessel, pursued the ene- 
my, and, after an obstinate conflict, com- 
pelled him to surrender his prey. For 
this exploit he was rewarded with an order 
to act as Lieutenant of the Echo. 

Capt. Boger subsequently gave Mr. Ro- 
berts the command of a tender, mounting 
one 12-pounder carronade and two 2- 
pounders, with a crew consisting of 21 
men, directing him to look out for and 
endeavour to detain some Spaniards about 
to sail from the Havannah for Europe. 
He shortly afterwards fell in with two 
vessels, one of 12 guns and 60 men, the 
other carrying 8 guns and 40 men; their 
superiority in force was not greater than 
what they possessed in sailing; deter- 
mined, however, to defend his little craft 
until the last extremity, he fought them 
for half-an-hour, and did not yield until 
she began to sink, taking with her to the 
bottom the whole of the killed and 
wounded. For several months from that 
period Mr. Roberts was imprisoned in a 
damp dungeon, treated in the harshest 
manner, and kept destitute of the most 
common necessaries. On recovering his 
liberty, he was again received by his friend, 
Sir John T, Duckworth, with whom he 
returned to England, in a very deplorable 
state of health, as passenger on board the 
Acasta frigate. 

In Feb. 1805 he was a volunteer under 
Lieut. (since Sir Nisbet Josiah) Wil- 
loughby, when that heroic officer con- 
ceived the idea of cutting out a Spanish 
corvette from the harbour of St. Martha, 
but which, after they had exposed them- 
selves to considerable danger, they had 
the mortification to find had previously 
escaped (see Marshall’s Royal Naval Biog. 
Supplem. II. 128). His first commission 
bore date May 22, 1806. 

Mr. Roberts next served as Lieutenant 
of the Unicorn frigate, Capt. Lucius Har- 
dyman, and commanded a detachment of 
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50 seamen at the capture of Monte Video, 
where he rendered important aid to the 
right column of the assailants, by scaling 
the walls of the town, near the north gate, 
and helping to force it open from within. 

After his return from South America 
Mr. Roberts became senior Lieutenant of 
the Unicorn, in which capacity he assisted 
at the destruction of la Ville de Varsovie, 
French 80, and her consorts, in Aix roads, 
April 12, 1809. He subsequently re- 
moved, with Capt. Hardyman, into the 
Armide 38, and commanded her boats at 
the capture and destruction of 15 of the 
enemy’s coasting vessels, near Rochelle, 
in Jan, and Feb. 1810. Early on the 
morning of May 4 following, the boats of 
the Armide, assisted by those of the Cad- 
mus sloop, and Monkey and Daring gun 
brigs, the whole under the direction of 
Lieut. Roberts, made an attack upon a 
convoy at the Isle of Rhé, defended by 
batteries on shore, two armed luggers, and 
several pinnaces. Although the enemy 
were well prepared to receive them, our 
brave fellows boarded and took possession 
of 17 sail; being unable to bring them out, 
13 were burnt and the others left on shore, 

Early in 1812, Mr. Roberts was applied 
for by the late Adm. Sir William Young, 
unde whom he served as first Lieutenant 
of the Impregnable 92, on the North Sea 
station, until his promotion to the rank of 
Commander, Dec. 6, 1813 ; at which pe- 
riod he had not seen a relation for 17 years. 

On the 19th Feb. 1814, Capt. Roberts 
was appointed to the Meteor bomb; and 
in that vessel he accompanied a detach- 
ment of British troops, under Major-Gen. 
Ross, from the Garonne to North Ame- 
rica, where he again distinguished him- 
self on many occasions, particularly dur- 
ing the expeditions against Alexandria, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans. He was 
nominated a C.B. June 4, 1815; ad- 
vanced to post rank on the 13th of the 
same month ; appointed to the Tay 26, 
in Jan. 1816; wrecked in the gulf of 
Mexico, Nov. 11 following; and fully ac- 
quitted of all blame for the loss of that 
ship, by a court-martial held at Jamaica, 
in March 1817. 

Some time after his return to England 
Capt. Roberts was entertained at the Com- 
mercial Hotel, Waterford, by a numerous 
and most respectable assemblage of his fel- 
low-citizens, who were desirous to manifest 
their sense of his merit, and of the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to his coun- 
try, by a public testimony of approbation. 
Tn the course of the convivial day it was 
stated by the chairman, Thomas King, 
esq. that their respected guest had fought 
the enemies of Great Britain on fifty-three 
occasions, 
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On the 31 Jan. he was appointed to the 
Egeria 24; in which he brought home 
Mr. Morier, late British Commissioner in 
Mexico, and a quantity of cochineal and 
specie, from Vera Cruz and the Havannah, 
July 13, 1825. His last ship was the 
Calcutta 84, which he commanded in the 
Mediterranean. He received the honour 
of knighthood from the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1833; and was latterly on 
the retired list of Captains (1846), at 20s. 
per diem. 

Sir S. Roberts married, in 1818, his 
cousin, the daughter of Benjamin Roberts, 
esq. solicitor. 





Cotonet Sir Epwarp Mixks, C.B. 

Dec.. At Boulogne, aged 76, Colonel 
Sir Edward Miles, Knt., K.T.S. and C.B. 

He was the third son of Edward Miles, 
esq. of the county of Limerick. He ob- 
tained in May, 1794, an Ensigncy in the 
38th regiment, and in the same year em- 
barked for Holland, where he served in 
the battle of Lincelles, and was attached 
to the Austrian army under General 
Clerfayt, and under the British Lieut.- 
Gen. White. In Sept. 1794, he served 
under General Stewart at the Bridge of 
Wallam, where a severe action was fought; 
and at the storming of Fort Nook under 
Major Noble, 38th regt.; and also at the 
siege of Nimeguen in October, and in the 
defence of the Emms River in Feb. 1795. 
He was one of the subalterns in the rear- 
guard of the British army at Bremen 
under the command of Colonel Churchill, 
15th Dragoons, when he embarked with 
the army for England. 

The Ist Sept. 1795, he obtained his 
Lieutenancy in the 30th regiment, and 
sailed for the West Indies on an expedi- 
tion under Sir R. Abercromby, and in 
the fleet with Admiral Christian, when a 
memorable gale of wind occurred that 
dispersed the fleet, and caused the greatest 
damage and distress. He served in the 
grenadier battalion at the siege of St. 
Lucie in April, 1796; at the siege of 
Grenada in May, 1796; and the capture 
of Trinidad in 1797. In 1801 he returned 
to England. 

He purchased a company in Oct. 1802 ; 
and served during the rebellion in Dub- 
lin, when Lord Kilwarden was killed, in 
1803. He purchased a majority in the 
38th in March, 1805; and then com- 
manded the 2nd battalion for a length of 
time in England, Guernsey, and Ireland. 
He embarked with the 38th for Portugal 
the 12th July, 1808; and was senior 
Major of that regiment at the battles of 
Roleia and Vimiera. He marched into 
Spain under Sir John Moore, and was at 
the battle of Corunna. He served in the 
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expedition to Walcheren in July, 1809, 
and remained there until the evacuation 
of the island. He received the brevet 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in June, 1812, and 
in June again embarked for Portugal, and 
commanded the 38th regiment at the 
battle of Salamanca, where he was severely 
wounded, and for which he received a 
medal. He was in the retreat from Bur- 
gos in Nov., and in the battle of Villa 
Morel in the same month, also in the 
battle of Vittoria. He commanded the 
38th at the storming of St. Sebastian, 31st 
Aug. 1813, where he was severely wounded, 
and gained a slide. On recovering from 
his wounds, he rejoined his regiment at 
Bayonne, and commanded the 38th regi- 
ment during the last campaign in France, 
having landed at Ostend the 28th June, 
1815. He again embarked for England 
the 23rd Dec. following. He was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath: and on 
the 14th Jan. 1817, in honour of his 
meritorious services on divers important 
occasions, particularly at Salamanca and 
San Sebastian, he received from H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent the following honour- 
able augmentation to his arms, viz.: 
‘* A chief embattled, thereon a represen- 
tation of the medal and the clasp, pre- 
sented to the said Lieut.-Colonel by his 
Majesty’s command, for his services in 
the Peninsula, encircled by two branches 
of laurel, and a canton charged with the 
bastion of a fortification super-inscribed 
San SeBASTIAN,”’ together with the fol- 
lowing crest of honourable augmentation, 
viz. ‘* Within the battlements of a ruined 
fortification, a Grenadier of the 38th regi- 
ment bearing the colours of his Majesty’s 
said regiment.’’ 

On the 12th Aug. 1819, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 89th Foot; 
and in 1820 he was allowed to accept the 
order of the Tower and Sword for his ser- 
vices in the Peninsula. 

In 1824 he proceeded to Ava in com- 
mand of a brigade, and was engaged in all 
the operations against the enemy in that 
country from June to 17th August. 
Having embarked for the eastward, he 
commanded the force at the storm and 
capture of Mergui, 6th October ; returned 
to Rangoon in Nov., served there during 
its investment in December, 1824, and 
commanded the Madras force in several 
assaults on the enemy. 

Sir Edward received the honour of 
knighthood from King George IV. on 
the 27th Nov. 1826. He attained the 
full rank of Colonel on the 22nd July, 
1830. 

Sir Edward Miles married first, in 
1802, the youngest daughter and coheir of 
the Rev. James Falconer, Archdeacon of 
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Lichfield ; and secondly, in 1828, the 
daughter of R. Hopkins, esq. 





Cart. J. W. Bazatcetre, R.N. 

Jan. 10. At Ryde, Joseph William 
Bazalgette, esq. Commander R.N., for 
many years honorary Naval Secretary of 
the Naval and Military Bible Society ; 
and on the 14th, at Horsham, after a few 
days’ illness, Augustus Bazalgette, esq., 
having survived his brother scarcely four 
days. 

Captain Bazalgette was made a Lieute- 
nant on the 12th June, 1806. In Dec. 
1813 he was senior Lieutenant of the 
America 74, Capt. Sir Josias Rowley, who 
noticed him as “a most deserving officer” 
in his letter to Vice-Adm. Sir Edward 
Pellew, Dec. 15, 1813, detailing the ope- 
rations off Leghorn. He continued to be 
actively engaged in the services of the 
same force until the following April, 
when, in acknowledgment thereof, he was 
appointed to the command of a French 
prize brig, at Genoa, and on 17th May 
received his commission as Commander. 
On the 12th Nov. following a pension of 
1507. per ann. was granted to him, for 
wounds. 

GrorGE SILVERTOP, Esa. 

Feb. 20. At Minsteracres, co. North- 
umberland, in his 75th year, George 
Silvertop, esq. a Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
county. 

Mr. Silvertop was the eldest son of 
John Silvertop, esq. of the same place, by 
Catharine, second daughter of Sir Henry 
Lawson, of Brough Hall, Bart. and was 
born at Benwell House, near Newcastle, 
where his father was then resident, on the 
6th Jan. 1778. Like most Roman 
Catholic gentlemen of that period, he re- 
ceived the early part of his education at 
the college of Douay ; and he completed 
his studies at Old Hall Green, near Lon- 
don. Having succeeded to his paternal 
estate, he became Captain commandant of 
the corps of Bywell Volunteers, who, at 
the close of the war in 1814, presented 
him with a sword of one hundred guineas 
value. 

Soon after the conclusion of peace, Mr. 
Silvertop went abroad. He was in Italy 
at the time of King Murat’s brief and 
disastrous campaign against Austria, and, 
together with several Englishmen of dis- 
tinction, was for a time placed in a critical 
position between the hostile armies. In 
the same year, Mr. Silvertop visited the 
island of Elba, and was admitted to 
a private interview with the Emperor 
Napoleon, then the imprisoned sovereign 
of the island. The views and opinions 
freely expressed to him at that conference, 
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by the remarkable man who, at the be- 
ginning of this century, fixed the asto- 
nishment of the world, were full of deep 
and stirring interest. On his return to 
England, Mr. Silvertop published an ac- 
count of his interview with the Emperor, 
which was much sought after, and read 
with avidity. Shortly afterwards, in 
consequence of his reputation as a man of 
high character, discretion, and ability, he 
was selected by Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet 
as the medium of private communication 
between Great Britan and the see of 
Rome, on matters affecting the condition 
of the British Roman Catholics. Although 
the negotiation was unproductive of satis- 
factory results, Mr. Silvertop acquitted 
himself of his difficult and delicate trust 
with acknowledged talent and address. 

In 1829 the Catholic Relief Bill passed. 
In the following year, Mr. Silvertop was 
appointed by the Crown High Sheriff of 
the county of Northumberland, being the 
first Roman Catholic gentleman who had 
filled that ancient office since the time of 
William the Third. The office was in- 
vested, at that particular moment, with 
more than usual responsibility, on account 
of the agitation for the memorable Reform 
Bill, by which the whole kingdom was 
thrown into a dangerous political convul- 
sion. In this mighty struggle Mr. Silver- 
top warmly sympathized with the hopes 
and exertions of the Liberal party. He 
was, indeed, both by the circumstances of 
his position and by reflection, a Whig in 
politics ; and, though he commonly as- 
serted his opinions with that gentleness 
and moderation which were the amiable 
characteristics of his nature, he continued 
through life a sincere and enlightened 
advocate of rational and constitutional 
liberty. Mr. Silvertop’s last public ap- 
pearance, in a political capacity, was on 
the hustings of Darlington in 1847, to 
nominate Lord Harry Vane for the repre- 
sentation of South Durham. 

It was a matter of surprise to many, 
and to some of the intimate friends of 
Mr. Silvertop a subject of regret, that he 
did not avail himself of the opportunities 
which were open to him, after Catholic 
Emancipation, of entering Parliament, for 
which his tastes, his general information, 
and habits of business, gave him remark- 
able qualifications. It is known that the 
late Duke of Cleaveland offered him a 
seat for one of the boroughs in his patron- 
age before the enactment of the Reform 
Bill; and, after the event, occasion was 
not wanting by which Mr. Silvertop might 
have secured for himself an honourable 
place in the national councils. He, how- 


ever, declined the temptation, and, except 
that he exercised to the last the duties of 
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a Magistrate and Poor Law Guardian, 
and was the earnest and liberal promoter 
of every public institution of merit, he 
continued through life in a private station. 
But he made private station a post of 
usefulness and honour. His conduct was 
a model for those who occupy what is as- 
sociated with some of the proudest recol- 
lections of Englishmen—the post of a 
country gentleman. His habits of self- 
regulation (that most arduous of moral 
obligations), his scrupulous punctuality 
in all he undertook, together with his 
diligence and activity, enabled him to 
carry on, apparently without effort, a 
variety of meritorious occupations and 
pursuits, and, at the same time, to leave 
no ordinary duty of his station not well 
performed. As you approached his resid- 
ence, the well-built and regulated school, 
the careful provision for public worship 
(though of another's faith), the comfort- 
able cottages and the attachment of their 
inmates, told his constant solicitude for 
the welfare of his humble dependants. 
His sympathy for merit struggling with 
difficulty was well illustrated by the 
history of Mr. Lough, the now celebrated 
sculptor. Mr. Lough was a native of the 
obscure locality of Muggleswick, near 
Minsteracres. There Mr. Silvertop found 
him, atid was the first to notice and 
liberally to foster the recognized genius of 
the friendless artist. To his own asso- 
ciates Mr. Silvertop was endeared, not 
only by his individual worth, but by the 
thousand indefinite charities and nameless 
cordialities by which his friendship was 
ever accompanied. Those who saw Mr. 
Silvertop ouly amid the gay amenities of 
London life, or even in the genial shadow 
of his own friendly and hospitable roof, 
might imagine that the pleasures of social 
intercourse were among the most attractive 
objects of his life. The fact was far other- 
wise. His life was something better than 
a mere chase after personal or frivolous 
enjoyments. He appreciated, indeed, the 
charm of polished society ; but he valued 
both himself and others for solid qualities, 
not for their gloss upon the surface. He 
had nothing of that effeminate fastidious- 
ness of the simple and the useful, too 
common with those of his station, by 
which they imitate the vices, while they 
shrink from the corresponding virtues 
of feudality. On the contrary, he saw in 
the lowliest cottager a member, like him- 
self, of the great social system, and he 
showed that humble man the most cordial 
respect whenever he performed the func- 
tions allotted to him with honesty and 
good faith. Courteous indeed he was to 
every one, and kind, and gentle, and 
patient towards the poorest person who 


approached him; but he was, far more 
devotedly, upright, generous, just, and 
true. 

Mr. Silvertop died unmarried. His 
body was buried at Ryton on Monday the 
lst of March. 

His next brother, Henry Thornton 
Silvertop, esq. took the name of Witham, 
and died whilst High Sheriff of Durhat, 
in 1844, He was the author of a work on 
the Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables; 
and after his death a public subscription 
was raised in memory of him, and applied 
to building a house for the Mechanics’ 
Institution of Bernard Castle, of which he 
was the President. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Witham, esq. of 
Lartington, and his son and heir, Capt. 
George Witham, died on the 7 Sept. 1847, 
aged 37. 

A third brother, Charles Silvertop, 
Captain in the 14th Dragoons, and a 
Colonel in the Spanish service, and Knt. 
Charles III. was the author of ‘ Tracts 
on the Geology of the South of Spain,’’ 
and died on the 10th June, 1839, at 
Rennes in Britany. 


ANDREW ARCEDECKNE, Esa. 

Feb. 8. In Grosvenor Square, aged 
69, Andrew Arcedeckne, esq. of Glevering 
Hall, Suffolk, a deputy-lieutenant and ma- 
gistrate of that county. 

He was the son and heir of Chaloner 
Arcedeckne, esq. high sheriff of Suffolk in 
1797, and M.P. for Westbury, by Catha- 
rine, second daughter and co-heir of John 
Leigh, esq. of Northcourt House, Isle of 
Wight. He succeeded his father in his 
estates in 1809, and served the office of 
sheriff of Suffolk in 1819. 

In 1826 and 1830 Mr. Arcedeckne was 
returned tv Parliament for the borough of 
Dunwich. 

He married, Aug. 29, 1816, his cousin- 

erman, Harriet, only daughter of Francis 
ve Beckford, esq. of Basing Park, Hamp- 
shire, (by Johanna, third daughter and co- 
heir of John Leigh, esq. above mentioned,) 
by whom he had issue, Andrew, his heir, 
born in 1822, and one daughter, Louisa, 
married in 1839 to the present Lord Hunt- 
ingfield. 


JoHN FowpEn Hinp.z, Esa. 

March John Fowden Hindle, esq. 
M.A., of Woodfold Park, near Blackburn, 
a magistrate of the county of Lancaster. 

Mr. Hindle was peculiarly distinguished 
by unflinching and determined perseve- 
rance in principle. It marked all his 
opinions, and influenced all his conduct. 
Cautious in adopting the former, he was 
prompt in carrying them into action, 
from which influence seldom, and intimi- 
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dation never, caused him to desist, till 
his accomplished duty was performed. 
Therefore was he always found an active, 
upright, and most independent magistrate, 
for the duties of which office he had well 
prepared himself by study, and diligent 
application to the common and statute 
laws of the British empire. 

He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and took his degrees in ordinary 
course, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. Shortly 
after his return to his native county, he 
devoted himself to the life of a country 
gentleman, and the multifarious duties 
which belong to such a character, if pub- 
lic usefulness and private benevolence are 
the objects. To these he industriously 
devoted himself. His private excellen- 
cies are well known to those who had the 
happiness of his intimate acquaintance. 
His public merits need no encomium. 
In the year 1844 he held the office of 
High Sheriff of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, which he discharged with uni- 
versal commendation. 

Little addicted to the love of change, 
he was decidedly averse to all untried 
novelties, both in religion and politics. 
In the former, the soundness of his prin- 
ciples taught him that everything new 
must be false; and, if he be censured for 
extending the same principles to maxims 
of law and policy, all must concede that 
the error, if any, was on the side of pru- 
dence. He was a warm friend of the 
Apostolic Church of England, a steady 
supporter of her institutions, and a man 
of habitual piety. He has died at a com- 
paratively early period of life, but with 
the affectionate regret of all who knew 
him.— Blackburn Standard. 





Wi.itam Gorpon, M.D. F.L.S. 

Feb. 7. At Hull, aged 48, William 
Gordon, esq. M.D., F.L.S. 

He was born on the 2nd August, 1800, 
at Fountains Hall, near Ripon, at the 
Grammar School of which town he re- 
ceived the early rudiments of education. 
He studied medicine in London and at 
the University of Edinburgh. He re- 
sided at Welton, in Northumberland, as 
a general practitioner, for twelve years ; 
was elected a Fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety in 1832 ; took his degree as M.D. 
in 1841, and settled as a physician in 
Hull. Since then his life has been rather 
a public one. He was, the year before 
his death, president of the Hull Christian 
Temperance Society, and an active ad- 
vocate of most of the claims put forth by 
the working classes. 

His complaint, under which he long 
lingered, was ulceration of the stomach. 
He suffered no pain, and all his mental 
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faculties were clear to the last moment of 
his life. His family and relatives were in 
the room when he died, and he bade them 
all an affectionate adieu. For a long 
period before his death he humbly pro- 
fessed confidence in the superaboundin 
merits of the Redeemer, and declare 
himself in peace and charity with all man- 
kind. On his death-bed he requested that 
he might not be buried in lead, in con- 
sequence of which his interment took 
place three days after his death, at the 
public cemetery. The hearse, drawn by 
four horses, was followed by five mourning 
coaches, then by a long line of gentlemen 
on foot, and closed by two private car- 
riages. The funeral sermon was preached 
in Albion Chapel by his son-in-law and 
devoted friend, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
B.A. The sermon has been published. 





Antuony Waite, Esa. 

March 9. At his residence, No. 5, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, Anthony 
White, esq. Consulting Surgeon of the 
Westminster Hospital. 

This distinguished member of the medical 
profession was of an old north country 
family, and was born at Norton, in the 
county of Durham, on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1782. His early education he re- 
ceived at the grammar school of Witton- 
le-Wear ; and he afterwards became a 
graduate of the university of Cambridge, 
where, in 1804, he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. It was at Em- 
manuel college that his long-continued 
friendship with Dr. Paris, the distin- 
guished President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, took its rise. From pea: 
he removed to London at a very early 
period ; became the pupil of that able and 
eccentric surgeon Sir Anthony Carlisle, in 
whose house he took up his residence ; and 
obtained his diploma from the College on 
the 2nd September, 1803. 

On the 24 January, 1806, Mr. White was 
elected Assistant Surgeon to the West- 
minster Hospital; on the 24 April, 1823, 
he became one of the principal surgeons, 
an appointment which he held for the 
long period of three and twenty years, 
with no less credit to himself than ad- 
vantage to that excellent institution; and 
when, on his hands becoming so af- 
fected by repeated attacks of gout, that 
he could no longer take an active part in 
the operations of the hospital, he tendered 
his resignation of that office, the governors 
marked their sense of his valuable and 
Jong-continued services by electing him, 
on the 23d of December, 1846, to the 
honourable office of Consulting Surgeon, 
an appointment which he continued to 
hold until the time of his death. 
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The Westminster Hospital must be re- 
garded as the chief scene of Mr. White’s 
professional labours. At a very early pe- 
riod he obtained celebrity for the novelty, 
dexterity, and success of his operations, 
in the most difficult cases in which sur- 
gical assistance is required. He was the 
first who attempted the bold, and almost 
startling operation, the removal of the 
lower jaw, an operation which was in his 
hands most successful; and he was cer- 
tainly the first to attempt the excision of 
the head, neck, and trochanters of the 
femur ; an operation which has since been 
performed by Mr. Fergusson. The cir- 
cumstances attending this last operation, 
so strikingly illustrative of the combined 
energy, judgment, and manipulative skill 
of Mr. White, in which the patient survived 
twelve years and then died consumptive, 
may be seen in Mr. South’s Translation of 
Chelius’ System of Surgery, vol. ii. p. 
979, as the preparation illustrative of it 
may in the Museum of the College ; but 
there is an anecdote connected with it so 
characteristic of Anthony White as to de- 
serve a short notice. The patient was a 
boy with diseased hip-joint, of so long 
standing that the knee of the contracted 
leg was irremoveably imbedded in the 
opposite thigh. All hopes of relief from 
the means ordinarily adopted were aban- 
doned, when Mr. White conceived the 
bold idea of removing the diseased parts. 
On mentioning his intention to Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, that skilful surgeon not 
only sought to dissuade him from the at- 
tempt, but, in conjunction with Sir Wil- 
liam Blizard, threatened to bring him 
before the College if he ventured to per- 
form so daring an operation. Confident, 
however, that the result of it would be his 
justification, he did perform it, and took 
the very characteristic revenge of sending 
the letter which announced his success to 
Sir William Blizard, by the patient on 
whom he had performed this triumph of 
surgical dexterity. 

Yet of these and of many other cases in 
which he exhibited a similar happy com- 
bination of energy, judgment, and me- 
chanical skill, it is believed he has not 
left a single note. Had he been as anxious 
to establish a reputation as he was able to 
earn it, few names would have shone more 
brightly on the distinguished roll of 
English surgeons, as none is at this time 
more honoured, than that of Anthony 
White. 

After what has been stated, it will readily 
be believed that Mr. White acquired a 
very extensive practice at a much earlier 
period than is usual in his profession ; 
and the College of Surgeons was not long 
in recognising his claims to such honours 
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as were at its disposal. He was elected a 
Member of the Council on the 6th of 
February, 1827; a Member of the Court 
of Examiners on the 10th of September, 
1829; and President on the 10th of July, 
1834. To this, the highest honour to be 
achieved in the profession to which he 
belonged, he was again elected on the 
14th of July, 1842. 

What Lavater sai of John Hunter, 
when he saw Reynolds’ splendid portrait 
of the father of modern surgery, he would 
have said of Anthony White,—‘‘ That 
man thinks for himself.’’? "Whether seek- 
ing in the exercise of his profession, and 
by the bed-side of suffering, to alleviate 
the ills which flesh is heir to, or whether 
merely delighting his friends in the con- 
versation of the social circle, this one great 
characteristic of his mind, the thorough 
originality of his views, always impressed 
itself upon his hearers. Like his great 
prototype, John Hunter, in his devoted 
love of his profession—in the patience 
with which he traced out the minute but 
distinct connection between the hidden 
cause and the palpable effect—he was like 
him in that distinguishing characteristic 
of true genius—‘‘ he thought for himself.” 

But of himself, or his future reputation, 
he thought so little, that, with the excep- 
tion of a remarkable “ case of hydro- 
phobia,’”’ beautifully described by him in 
the first volume of the ‘‘ Transactions of 
the Medical Society of London,’’ and a 
small Pamphlet, intituled ‘‘ An Inquiry 
into the Proximate Cause of Gout and its 
rational Treatment,’’ published by him a 
few months since, and which speedily ran 
to a second edition, he is not supposed 
to have left a single record of his opinions 
or success. Another cause for the absence 
of these records of his professional life may 
be described in the language used by a 
professional and not too friendly critic 
some twenty years ago, who, describing 
the subject of the present memoir as “‘an 
example of first-rate powers, neutralized by 
first-rate indolence,” and as one possessing 
‘* generally and deeply the esteem of his 
professional brethren,’’ observes: ‘‘ The 
mind of Anthony White was formed in 
one of Dame Nature’s most generous 
moods. The qualities which adorn our 
intellectual and moral nature unite to 
form the idiosyncrasy of this individual ; 
but, as if to mar her own generosity, nature 
superadded to these great advantages the 
lusus of a fatal inertia, which was destined 
to counteract their full operation. Scarcely 
inferior to Lynn in intrepidity, and fully 
the equal of Carlisle in powers of abstrac- 
tion, he possesses a capacity for specula- 
tion and action unsurpassed by any of his 
contemporaries.”’ 
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It is to be regretted that, from one or 
other of the causes alluded to, Mr. White 
did not publish the Hunterian Oration 
which he delivered in the year 1831, in 
which it is remembered that he spoke 
very eloquently and warmly in praise, not 
only of John Hunter, ‘‘whom he re- 
verenced on this side idolatry,” as the 
founder of the modern school of surgery 
and physiology, but also of the eloquence 
and erudition of the late Mr. Abernethy ; 
and that, in stimulating his hearers to 
avail themselves in every way of all the 
resources and new discoveries of science 
to promote the efficiency of the healing 
art, he called their attention to the new 
instruments invented by Baron Heurteloup 
for the operation of lithotripsy, as pro- 
mising to open a new era in the advance- 
ment of modern surgery. 

The absence of professional jealousy 
was another of the characteristics of Mr. 
White. Distinguished as he had been for 
the success which had attended his per- 
formance of the great operation of litho- 
tomy, he was so convinced of the advan- 
tages in certain cases of the system of 
lithotripsy proposed by Baron Heurte- 
loup, that he is understood to have assisted 
that gentleman very materially in bringing 
his system into successful operation. Nor 
are these lithotriptic instruments the only 
ones for which modern surgery is indebted 
to the mechanical ingenuity of Mr. White ; 
many of the most important improvements 
in the surgical instruments now in use have 
been the result of his suggestions. 

Mr. White, like most men of eminence 
in his profession, was a great admirer of 
the Fine Arts. He possessed a great taste 
as well as admiration for the paintings of 
the great masters, and manifested his re- 
gard for Music by becoming Surgeon to 
the Royal Society of Musicians. And the 
following paragraph, from a notice which 
appeared in the Times a few days after his 
decease, will show in how substantial a 
manner he manifested his appreciation of 
the claims of all professional men to his 
assistance :— 

‘‘His name is one which will be long 
recognised among the eminent men of his 
profession, which he not only adorned by 
his talents, but in the practice of which he 
was distinguished by a remarkable benevo- 
lence, His skill was always at the com- 
mand of men engaged in the pursuit of 
science, literature, or the arts, to whom 
not unfrequently his purse was as open as 
his hand in the hour of their distress.” 

There exist several portraits of Mr. 
White. An admirable likeness of him, 
painted by Simpson, is fitly placed in the 
board room of the Westminster Hospital. 
It has been proposed by some of his nume- 
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rous friends that one of these should be 
engraved, as a memorial of one so much 
and so deservedly regretted ; and Mr. 
Barnard Holt, his pupil and successor, 
and Mr. Thoms the Secretary of the 
Camden Society, a personal friend of the 
deceased, will, it is understood, gladly 
receive communications from any gentle- 
men desirous of adding their names to the 
list of subscribers for that purpose. 

Joun Smitu, Esa. LL.D. 

Feb... At Glasgow, in his 65th year, 
John Smith, esq. LL.D. of Crutherland, 
—for sixteen years secretary to the Mait- 
land Club. 

Dr. Smith was the oldest member of 
the Stationers’ Company of Glasgow: as 
the firm of John Smith and Son, of which 
he was the head, is the oldest bookselling 
house in the West of Scotland—having 
been founded nearly a century ago by the 
deceased’s grandfather, who was the first 
to establish a circulating library in Glas- 
gow. Dr. Smith was the publisher of the 
first works of the late Dr. Chalmers; and 
the large sums which he paid to that 
divine for the copyright of the “ Astrono- 
mical Sermons,’’ &c. (says the Glasgow 
Constitutional, attested at once his saga- 
city, liberality, and enterprise. Dr. 
Smith had cultivated literature with zeal 
and success—though he did not write 
much. He was early known to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—to whom he acted as a guide to 
the memorable places of Glasgow on an 
occasion which is described in “ The Life 
of Scott.’”’ Part of his correspondence 
with the author of “The Pleasures of 
Hope”’ is printed in Dr. Beattie’s re- 
cently published Memoirs of Campbell. 
His appointment, in 1832, to the secre- 
taryship of the Maitland Club introduced 
him to an office exactly suited to his ac- 
quirements and pursuits: and when it is 
stated that during the sixteen years he 
acted in that capacity the Society printed 
more than sixty quarto volumes, some 
notion may be formed of the amount of 
labour which he had to perform. The 
University—which conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws—re- 
ceives, by his death, a legacy of a valu- 
able collection of rare and privately- 
printed works, together with a curious 
and voluminous series of tracts illustrat- 
ing the history and statistics of Glasgow. 





Mr. Rosert Stuart. 
Lately. Mr. Robert Stuart, a book- 
seller at Glasgow, who had devoted much 
of his life to the study of British antiqui- 
ties—particularly to that class which 
exists as memorials of the Roman occu- 
pation of Scotland. 
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In 1844 Mr. Stuart published a hand- 
some quarto volume, with maps and 
numerous illustrations, dedicated to His 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton, and entitled 
* Caledonia Romana; or a Descriptive 
Account of the Roman Occupation of 
Scotland.’’ It was preceded by an intro- 
ductory view of the aspect of the country 
and the state of its inhabitants in the first 
century of the Christian era, —with a sum- 
mary of the historical transactions con- 
nected with the Roman arms. It is 
reviewed in our vol. XXIV. p. 391. 

The antiquities of the city in which he 
dwelt naturally attracted a_ particular 
share of Mr. Stuart’s attention ; and last 
year he published a quarto entitled 
“Views and Notices of Glasgow in former 
Times,’’—with illustrations by Messrs. 
Allan and Ferguson. Mr. Stuart was a 
contributor, likewise, to several of the 
leading periodical publications: and had 
a work on the ancient Kingdom of Strath- 
Clyde, and another on the Battle-fields of 
Scotland, in contemplation at the time of 
his premature death. 





Mr. CHartes Fox. 

Feb, 28. At the house of his friend 
Mr. Robison, at Leyton, Essex, in his 
55th year, Mr. Charles Fox, the eminent 
line engraver, and water-colour draughts- 
man. 

This eminent artist was a native of 
Cossey, in Norfolk, and received his first 
lessons in drawing from the late Mr. 
Charles Hodgson, of Norwich, and on 
the completion of his apprenticeship with 
Mr. Edwards, engraver, of Bungay, he 
became an assistant to the late celebrated 
Mr. Burnet. Mr. Fox’s best work is his 
admirable large engraving of Sir George 
Murray, after Pickersgill; and the most 
extensive undertaking which he lived to 
complete is the line engraving of “‘ Queen 
Victoria’s First Council.’’ He was en- 
gaged at the time of his death on a large 
engraving of “The Fight Interrupted,’’ 
—one of the famous Mulreadys in the 
Sheepshanks collection. The etching 
was nearly completed. Mr. Fox’s water- 
eolour portraits—executed for -his own 
amusement—are in the best style of the 
art. He had a naturally good, and at the 
same time a finely: cultivated, sense of the 
beautiful in art; was one of the judges at 
the Chiswick horticultural fétes; and had 
the difficult duty of reporting upon the 
merits of the florist’s flowers continually 
sent to the Gardener’s Chronicle for ex- 
amination. He was not a cultivator of 
flowers, but he had a most correct eye, a 
highly cultivated taste, and a conscien- 
tiousness which nothing could influence. 
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Mr. ParisH ALVARS. 

Lately. At Vienna, Mr. Parish Alvars, 
—one of the most remarkable players 
upon the harp that ever appeared; and, 
as such, a credit to England. 

He was born at Teignmouth in the 
year 1809, it is believed of Welsh ex- 
traction. In 1829 he came to London, 
and from thence passed over to the 
continent; where he soon became dis- 
tinguished, and received some sixteen 
years ago an Austrian court-appointment. 
Mr. Alvars’s remarkable physical strength 
enabled him to command tones of a rich- 
ness and grandeur rarely heard on his 
instrument. His executive power ex- 
ceeded that of most if not of all harpists : 
that he possessed the volitions, if not the 
inventive powers, of a composer of clas- 
sical music, an Orchestral Symphony, a 
Pianoforte Concerto, and other works 
attest; besides those which he wrote for 
his own special exhibition. Perhaps he 
was in some degree deficient in that deli- 
cate and faery-like grace which gives such 
fascination to the harp-performances of 
M. Godefroid; who may now, beyond 
dispute, be considered as the champion 
of King David’s instrument. 





BERNARD BARTON. 

Feb. 19. At Woodbridge, after a brief 
spasm in the heart, Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker Poet. 

He was born near London, in 1784, 
came to Woodbridge in 1806, where he 
shortly after married, and was left a 
widower at the birth of his only child, who 
now survives him. In 1810 he entered 
as clerk in Messrs. Alexander’s Bank, 
where he officiated almost to the day of 
his death. He had been for some months 
afflicted with laborious breathing, which 
his doctor knew to proceed from disease 
in the heart; though there seemed no 
reason to apprehend immediate danger. 
But those who have most reason to lament 
his loss, have also most reason to be 
thankful that he was spared a long illness 
of anguish and suspense, by so sudden 
and easy a dismissal. On the day of his 
death, he appeared as well as usual, and 
somewhat more cheerful; in the evening 
Mr. Brooke, a friend, was sitting convers- 
ing with him and his daughter, when Mr. 
Barton, it is supposed not feeling quite 
well, took a candle and went to his room, 
and soon after rang the bell for his servant, 
who, on entering the room, found him re- 
clining in an easy chair panting for breath. 
Miss Barton and Mr. Brooke ran up stairs, 
but his medical attendant arrived only in 
time to see him breathe his last. 

To the world at large, Bernard Barton 
was known as the author of much pleasing, 
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amiable, and pious poetry, animated by 
feeling and fancy, delighting in the homely 
subjects so generally pleasing to English 
people. He sang of what he loved: the 
domestic virtues in man, and the quiet 
pastoral scenes of Nature—and especially 
of his own county—its woods, and fields, 
and lanes, and homesteads, and the old 
sea that washed its shores; and the 
nearer to his own home the better he 
loved it. There was a true and pure vein 
of pastoral feeling in him. Thousands 
have read his books with innocent pleasure: 
none will ever take them up and be the 
worse for doing so. The first of these 
volumes was published in 1311. 

To those of his own neighbourhood he 
was known besides as a most amiable, 
genial, charitable man—of pure, un- 
affected, unpretending piety—the good 
neighbour—the cheerful companion—the 
welcome guest — the hospitable host— 
tolerant of all men, sincerely attached to 
many. Few, high or low, but were glad 
to see him at his customary place in the 
bank: to exchange some words of kindly 
greeting with him—few but were glad to 
have him at their own homes ; and there 
he was the same man, and had the same 
manners, to all: always equally frank, 
genial, and communicative. 

Bernard Barton was a Liberal in politics, 
but accorded to every man freedom of 
opinion, however ultra it might be, either 
in support of his own notions or opposed 
to them. He was equally generous as re- 
garded the religious principles of his 
fellow-men. Men of all creeds, parties, 
and conditions of life sat at his table, 
where his converse was a perpetual feast. 
Literary men were charmed by his abun- 
dant knowledge of the purest sources of 
literature, and a memory of giant capacity 
gave him a wonderful power of illustration. 
A lover of the arts, the walls of his resi- 
dence bore undeniable testimony to his 
judgment and his taste. Indeed, his love 
for the productions of the easel was 
perhaps only exceeded by his worship of 
nature. The saunter of a summer’s day 
in green lanes—a ride across the gray 
heaths of his favourite county—or a visit 
to some obscure and picturesque village, 
may be classed among his highest enjoy- 
ments. Descriptions of many places and 
objects in Suffolk, with reminiscences of 
hours devoted to their visitation, lie 
scattered among his more lengthy poems, 
attesting not only his devotion to natural 
scenery, but that the 


* Local fire within him burned,” 


equally with a poetic spirit less cireum- 
scribed. 


Bernard Barton enjoyed a literary pen- 
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sion of 100/. per annum, conferred upon 
him by her Majesty during the Premier- 
ship of Sir Robert Peel, by whom he was 
invited to dine at his town residence on 
the occasion. He was a prolific writer, 
his poems filling eight or nine volumes, 
‘* Household Verses,’’ a collection of his 
fugitive pieces, published in 1845, contains 
more of his personal feelings than perhaps 
any previous work of his pen; but an 
abundance of his poetry yet remains un- 
published in the hands of friends, to 
whom he was in the habit of sending 
many of his effusions almost as soon as 
written. One of these we subjoin (ex- 
tracted, with the present memoir, from the 
Bury Post), which it is believed has never 
previously gone beyond the album of the 
lady for whom it was written. It has a 
peculiar interest, from conveying his own 
views of his poetic range. He was also 
the author of ‘* Lectures on Plants."’ 

He was the brother of Maria Hack, the 
well-known authoress of several juvenile 
works of great merit, and his daughter is 
the authoress of ‘‘ Bible Stories.’’ 


TO POETRY. 


Thou hast not won me lofty fame, 
Thou hast not gain’d me wealth or ease; 
Yet grateful thanks thou well may’st claim, 
For boons as rich as these. 


To thee, and to the lonely hours 
By thee beguil’d, by thee employed, 
Life’s thorny path owes frequent flowers,— 
Though transiently enjoyed. 


But, fleeting as their fragrance seems, 
And fragile as their bloom may be, 
E’en these, in fancy’s wakeful dreams, 

Are fraught with charms for me. 


They bear me back to scenes long past, 
By faithful memory’s magic sway ; 

And by them hope, in hours o’ercast, 
Relumes her trembling ray. 


She tells of fairer flowers that ope 
Beneath a bright and sunless sky ; 
Of many a feeling, thought, and hope, 

Which cannot, will not die. 


For though awhile, to gladden earth, 

Their beauties and their dreams are 

given, 
From purer spheres they date their birth, 

And find their home in heaven. 

Mrs. Mary Tucker. 

The following munificent bequests for 
charitable purposes have been lately left 
by Mrs. Mary Tucker, of Brampford 
Speke, in the county of Devon. The 
objects of charity have been principally, 
if not entirely, selected at the suggestion 
of Sir R. Inglis :— 
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Stock. 
For repairsandalterationsin Bramp- £ 
ford Speke Church 1,000 
Barnstaple Infirmary . ° 600 
Barnstaple Parish. . . . . + 500 
Brampford Parish, Devonshire . 500 
Devon and Exeter Hospital . 1,000 
Windsor Dispensary. . . . . 200 
Exeter Refuge Society for Destitute 
Women . 300 
Asylum for Female Orphans, West- 
minster-road, London 
London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews 
Blind Institution in Exeter 
British and Foreign Bible Society . 
Christian Knowledge Society 
Exeter Dispensary 
Exeter Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East . . . 
London Missionary Society . 
Jerusalem Bishopric Fund . 
Colonial Church Fund Societies :— 
New Brunswick aa 
Australia. . . . . 
Montreal. . . 
Colonial Bishopric Fund . 

_ Propagation of the Gospel Society 
London Clerical Education we 
Pastoral Aid Society . 

Curates’ Fund Society 
National Education Society . 
Factory Districts Education Society 
Irish Society ° . 
Irish Church Education Society 
Consumption Hospital 100 
Society for Incurables . . - 100 
The Syrian Medical Aid Society - 50 
Total amount in Stock, £12,200. 
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500 
500 
000 
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800 
500 
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200 
500 
500 
200 
300 
100 
200 
200 
200 
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100 


ScHWANTHALER. 

Nov. 14. At Munich, in his 47th year, 
Ludwig von Schwanthaler, the eminent 
sculptor. 

Schwanthaler showed at an early age a 
love for the arts. His first destination 
was to the learned sciences, and he applied 
himself, when a boy, to the deepest study 
of Homer and the Greek tragedians. The 
death of his father obliged him to take to 
the business of statuary, a profession which 
had existed in the family for generations, 
and was that of his father and uncle. 

In the Academy of Arts at Munich, 
Schwanthaler did not find that support 
which he deserved. The director, Langer, 
a pedantic man, considered him too free 
and independent in his notions ; and it 
was in opposition to that person’s opinions 
that Schwanthaler followed the lectures 
on archeology at the Lyceum of Thiersch. 
The quickness with which he became a 
proficient in drawing from the antique, 
and the talent he possessed for compo- 


Clergy Deceased. 
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sition, are shown by the first great work 
which he undertook. It was King Maxi- 
milian I. who commissioned him to execute 
a large silver €pergne in the midst of a 
plate or table, with a border of upright 
figures. This was to be upwards of 100 
feet in length, and the figures to be six 
inches in height. The composition of this 
border was to represent the procession of 
the Gods of Olympus to the palace of 
Jupiter. Schwanthaler began it, but be- 
fore it was near being completed King 
Maximilian died. That portion of it, 
however, which was finished is described 
as being very beautiful. 

King Ludwig and the Duke Maximilian 
now extended their patronage to Schwan- 
thaler, who executed for the latter the 
myth of Bacchus, in a series of relief com- 
positions, for the freize of a room in his 
palace. King Ludwig, however, was his 
greatest patron, and he executed for the 
King the statues of painters in the Pina- 
kothek, the protectors of plastic art in the 
niches ‘of the Glyptothek, the dramatic 
poets on the staircase of the theatre at 
Munich, and the compositions for the 
pediments of the Glyptothek, the Industrie- 
gebaude, and the Walhalla, besides many 
other relief pieces also at the Glyptothek, 
and in the royal palace. He also modelled 
many figures which were afterwards ree 
produced by foundry. A series of statue- 
of Czech heroes and heroines, which hs 
had been commissioned from Bohemia to 
execute, has been interrupted by his death. 

He was buried with great pomp on the 
17th Nov. thousands attending his funeral. 
His remains were deposited in the tomb 
of General Heidegger, where they will re- 
main until the tomb is finished which King 
Ludwig was causing to be built for him 
and his friend, the late director Gartner. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Sept. 8. At Genbathoo, near the Him- 
alaya mountains, the Rev. J. N. Norgate, 
Chaplain in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Nov. 6. At Simla, aged 51, the Rev. 
Michael Wilkinson, many years mis- 
sionary in North America, and formerly 
of Ipswich. 

Dec. 8. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 46, the Rev. Alfred Fisher, M.A. 
Incumbent of Bothenhampton and Wal- 
ditch, Dorsetshire. 

Dec. 30. Suddenly, while walking in 
Nassau-street, Dublin, the Rev. Thomas 
St. George, Incumbent of Newmarket- 
on-Fergus, co. Clare. 

Jan. 3. The Rev. John L. Bennett, 
M.A. late Curate of Milton, near Sitting- 
bourne. 

At Mullabrack, co. Armagh, aged 78, 
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the Rev. Samuel Blacker, LL.D. for many 
years Prebendaryof Mullabrack and Rector 
of that parish (worth upwards of 2,500/. 
per annum). He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. St. John Blacker, Rector of 
Moira, co. Down, and afterwards Preben- 
dary of Inver in Donegal, by his first 
wife Grace, dau. of Maxwell Close, esq. of 
Elm Park, co. Armagh. He was twice 
married ; first to Mary-Anne, dau. of David 
Ross, esq. of Rosstrevor, by whom he had 
one son, who is deceased, and one dau. 
Elizabeth, married to the Rev. Nicolson 
Calvert, of Hunsdon House, Herts. ; se- 
condly, to Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Douglas, esq. of Grace Hall, co. Down, 
by whom he had issue two sons and two 
daughters. 

At Leicester, aged 29, the Rev. Robert 
Knipe, fourth son of the Rev. R. R. 
Knipe, of Hookfield Green, Epsom. 

Jan.7. At Potterspury, Northampton- 
shire, aged 72, the Rev. Gowen Evans, 
Vicar of that parish, M.A. of Jesus college, 
Oxford. He was presented to his living 
in 1827 by Earl Bathurst. 

At Bridlington, Yorkshire, aged 80, 
the Rev. George Smith, for forty-nine 
years Perpetual Curate of that parish. 

Jan. 12. At Carlton vicarage, York- 
shire, aged 73, the Rev. Johnson Atkinson 
Busfeild, D.D. Rector of St. Michael’s 
Wood-street, London. He was the second 
son of Johnson Atkinson, M. D. of Leeds, by 
Elizabeth, only dau. and heir of William 
Busfeild, esq. of Ryshworth Hall, York- 
shire. He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1800, D.D. 1812; and 
was elected to St. Michael’s Wood-street 
by the parishioners in 1821. He married 
first, in 1798, Mary-Susannah, third dau. 
of Joseph Priestley, esq. of White Win- 
dows ; and secondly, Miss Charlotte Irving, 
and by the former has left issue. 

Jan. 16. At Chelsford, Kent, the Rev. 
John Edward Tarleton, D.C.L. Rector of 
Chelsfield with Farnborough, Kent. He 
was formerly Fellow of All Souls’ col- 
lege, Oxford, and graduated B.C.L. 1809, 
D.C.L. 1814. He was presented to his 
living by that society. 

Jan. 20. At Leighton Buzzard, aged 
91, the Rev. John Wilson, Vicar of that 
place for 64 years, also of Welton and 
Scredington, Lincolnshire ; the oldest in- 
cumbent in the county of Bedford. 

Jan. 22. At Coton hill, near Shrews- 
bury, aged 94, the Rev. Thomas Frank, 
Perpetual Curate of Preston Gubbals, 
Salop. He was of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1786, and was presented to 
his living by the Prebendary of Prees in 
the cathedral church of Lichfield. 

Jon. 23. At Rochester, aged 62, the 
Rev. Rowland Grove Curtois, D.D. late 
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Chaplain to the Forces, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Marquess of Queensberry. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1811. He married a daughter of 
the late Gen. Sir D. Latimer T. Widdring- 
ton, K.C.H. 

Jan. 24. At Leybourne, Kent, aged 
79, the Rev. Charles Cage, Rector of that 
parish. He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1802, and 
was presented to his living in 1798 by Sir 
J. Hawley, Bart. 

At Bildeston, Suffolk, aged 84, the Rev. 
Charles Johnson, for fifty-two years Rector 
of that church, which was in his own pa- 
tronage. He was born at Saxmundham 
in that county, and married Miss Cole, 
but leaves noissue. Besides many legacies 
to distant relatives and connections, friends 
and dependents, he has bequeathed 100/. 
to the poor of Bildeston, 100/. to each of 
the county hospitals, and 100/. to the 
Suffolk Society for the Relief of the Widows 
and Orphans of the Clergy. 

Jan. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 73, the 
Rev. William Hawkins Hawkins, B.D. 
Master of the endowed grammar school 
in that town. 

At the residence of his father T. G. 
Williams, esq. Hackney-road, the Rev. 
Henry Willian:s, Curate of Hanslope cum 
Castlethorpe, Beds. 

Jan. 27. At New Ross, aged 69, the 
Rev. George Whitmore Carr, well known 
and esteemed for his untiring and disin- 
terested exertions for nearly half a century 
in the cause of religion and humanity. 
Mr. Carr was the first founder of a tem- 
perance society in Europe. He was also 
the first, in conjunction with the Rev. 
Peter Roe, to establish in Ireland a Bible 
Society. 

At Romsey, Hampshire, aged 55, the 
Rev. John Jenvey, M.A. for many years 
master of a private academy in that town. 

At East Chelborough, Dorsetshire, the 
Rev. Blackley Cooper, M.A. Rector of 
Chelborough, and Vicar of Yetminster. 
He was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1809, was presented to Yetminster in 1807 
by the Prebendary of that place in the 
cathedral church of Sarum, and instituted 
to Chelborough in 1809 on his own pe- 
tition. 

Jan. 28. At Goudhurst, Kent, in his 
80th year, the Rev. William Bagshaw 
Harrison, M.A. forty-eight years Vicar 
of that place. He was one of the sons of 
the late Henry Bagshaw Harrison, esq. 
of Daventry, and brother to the late Rev. 
Dr. Harrison, of Bugbrook. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Merton college, Oxford ; 
and graduated M.A. 1809. He was pre- 
sented to Goudhurst in 1801 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester. 
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Jan. 30. At Lime grove, Putney, aged 
42, the Rev. Richard John St. Aubyn, 
one of the sons of the late Sir John St. 
Aubyn, Bart. 

Jan. 31. At Hackney, aged 78, the 
Rev. Lewis Amedius Anspach, for many 
years missionary at Harbour Grace, New- 
foiindland, and late minister of the French 
church, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

At Durham, aged 84, the Rev. Charles 
Wheler, M.A 

Feb. 2. At the rectory, Farnham, 
Essex, aged 77, the Rev. William Green- 
hill, B.D. late Fellow of Trinity college, 
Oxford. He graduated M.A. 1796, B.D. 
1806, and was presented to his living in 
1825 by that society. 

Feb. 3. At Great Mongeham, Kent, 
aged 78, the Rev. Charles Dimock, Rector 
of that parish, He was of Oriel college, 


Oxford, M.A. 1794; and was collated to 
his living in 1803 by Archbishop Moore. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dec. 29. Mr. Edwin Yarnold, late 
lessee of the Pavilion Theatre and husband 
of the popular actress. 

Feb. 10. In South-st. Finsbury-square, 
in his 86th year, Michael Josephs, esq. 
a member of the Jewish community, dis- 
tinguished for his acquaintance with Tal- 
mudical lore and his cultivation of Hebrew 
literature. The ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle ’’ pro- 
nounces him to have been the first Hebrew 
scholar in Great Britain. 

Jan. 26. In Wilton-crescent, aged 65, 
Mrs. Hannah Courtoy. 

Feb. 8. In Thurloe-pl. Hackney-road, 
Miss Mariana Norman, dau. of the late 
Abraham Norman, esq. 

Fed. 9. At Islington, Emma-D’Oyly, 
wife of Hugh Tweedy, esq. of the Excise, 
third dau. of the Rev. Christopher D’Oyly 
Aplin, Incumbent of Stanley, Yorkshire. 

Aged 27, Susan, wife of Crucefix Can- 
ton, esq. of St. Martin’s-lane. 

Tn London, aged 60, L’ Estrange South- 
gate Austen, esq. of Wootton-under-Edge, 
one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the counties of Gloucester and Wilts. 

Feb. 11. Aged 38, Dr. Alfred’ Day, 
who, by his original and most ingenious 
theory of harmony, has for ever connected 
himself with the best interests of musical 
science. 

Feb. 12. At Richmond-terr. Barnsbury, 
aged 23, William-Frederic, eldest son of 
William Fenton, esq. of Muswell-hill. 

Feb. 13. Aged 34, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Elias Parry, of Holford-sq. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 77, 
William Willan, esq. 

At Kinghorn Cottage, Bow, aged 52, 
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James Williamson, esq. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Excise. 

Aged 77, George Juitt, esq. of Euston- 
place. 

In Gloucester-p]. Robert Warren, esq. 

In Connaught-terr. aged 34, Jane, wife 
of William Lonergan, esq. ; 

In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
Col. George Edward Jones, K.H. late of 
the 57th Regiment. He attained the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel in the army 1833, and 
became Lieut.-Col. 57th Foot 1835. 

In Burton-st. aged 92, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. G. D. Myers, Vicar of 
Mitcham. 

Feb. 14. Aged 91, the Hon. Mrs. Ca- 
vendish Bradshaw. She was Mary-Anne, 
eldest daughter of James St. John Jeffreys, 
esq. of Blarney Castle, co. Cork; was 
married, first, in 1784, to George-Frede- 
rick 7th Earl of Westmeath, by whom she 
gave birth to the present Marquess, and 
two other children, who died in infancy. 
That marriage was dissolved in Oct. 1796, 
and she was remarried to the Hon. Au- 
gustus Cavendish Bradshaw, uncle to the 
present Lord Waterpark, and he died 
without issue in 1832. 

Aged 49, Edward Spencer, esq. soli- 
citor, Pentonville. 

Feb. 15. Aged 80, Abraham Hertz, 
esq. late member of the Stock Exchange. 

In Bruton-st. aged 84, Lady Dorothy 
Elizabeth Palk, relict of Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Bart. of Haldon House, Devonshire. 
Her ladyship was the elder daughter of 
Wilmot first Earl of Lisburne, by his se- 
cond wife, Dorothy, dau. of John Shafto, 
of Whitworth, co. Durham, esq. She 
married, May 14, 1792, Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Bart. the second Baronet, who died 
in 1813, having had issue the present Sir 
Lawrence Palk, five other sons, and two 
daughters, of whom the younger is mar- 
ried to her cousin the present Earl of Lis- 
burne. 

Feb. 16. Aged 73, Charles Addis, esq. 
of Great Queen-st. Westminster. 

Aged 34, Anne-Frances-Harriet, wife 
of Alexander Henry, esq. of John-street, 
Bedford-row, and dau. of the late John 
Grubb, esq. formerly of Horsenden 
House, Bucks. 

In Smith’s-sq. Westminster, aged 48, 
Mr. John Barber, second son of the late 
Sampson Barber, esq. of Willow-hall, 
near Peterborough. 

At Kentish Town, aged 54, John, son 
of the late Edward Boys, esq. of Upton 
House, Kent. 

In Gower-st. aged 82, William Gwin- 
nell, esq. formerly of Doctors’ Commons. 

At Walworth, aged 70, Mrs. Morgan, 
widow of Thos. Morgan, esq. solicitor, 
Hurstperpoint, Sussex. 
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Feb. 17. At Wilton House, Blackheath, 
Henry N. F. Woodburn, esq. late of St. 
Martin’s-lane, picture-dealer, 

At Brixton, Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Bacon, esq. of the Stamps and Taxes, So- 
merset House. 

In Baker-st. aged 83, Charlotte Mawby, 
sister of Lieut.-Gen. Sebright Mawby. 

Feb. 18. In Furnival’s Inn, aged 46, 
Christopher Davy, architect and C. E. 

At Glengall Grove, Old Kent-road, aged 
53, Mr. Richard Harley, the original Se- 
cretary and Collector of the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society, which offices he filled 
for 28 years. 

Fanny, wife of James Leonard, esq. 
surgeon, of Salisbury-st. Strand. 

Fel. 19. In Bedford-pl. at the house of 
her son-in-law, aged 89, Isabel, widow of 
John Legh, esq. of Bedford-sq. and of 
Norbury Booths, Cheshire. She was the 
dau. and co-heir of Edmund Dawson, esq. 
of Wharton, Lanc. ; was married in 1792, 
and was left a widow in 1826, having had 
issue the present Peter Legh, esq. the Rev. 
Edward Dawson Legh, and two daughters. 

Feb. 20. At Highbury Grove, aged 69, 
Anne, widow of John Wilson, esq. 

Aged 49, Mrs. Ede, relict of Mr. Ro- 
bert Best Ede, a well-known manufacturer 
of perfumery. 

Aged 81, George Green, esq. of Black- 
wall, shipowner, whose name is so inti- 
mately associated with the merchant ma- 
rine of this country. The latter years of 
Mr. Green’s life were devoted to the cause 
of charity. He erected the East India- 
road schools entirely at his own expense, 
and latterly supported, educated, and 
clothed 1000 children. Attached to the 
latter institution is a chapel, which the 
deceased endowed. Mr. Green also erected 
the Sailors’ Home, at Poplar, and was a 
supporter of many other institutions. 

Feb. 21. Mary, the only surviving child 
of the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, of the Church 
Building Society. 

Feb. 22. In Oxford-terrace, Edgware- 
road, aged 73, Richard Stone, esq. late of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

In Beaumont-st. Devonshire-pl. Sarah, 
relict of Samuel Taylor, esq. 

Feb. 23. In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, 
aged 28, Charles William Francis, only 
son of John Francis, esq. sculptor. 

Feb. 24. At the house of his brother-in- 
law, in Camberwell Grove, John Edward 
Latimer, esq. of Headington, near Oxford. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. J. L. Turner, 
Chaplain of Aske’s Hospital, Hoxton. 

Feb. 25. In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 
Maria-Anne, the wife of Evan Hamilton 
Baillie, esq. 

In Cloudesley-square, Islington, aged 
65, James Bracebridge, esq. 
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Aged 67, George Battye, esq. late of 
Campden-hill, Kensington. 

Aged 75, Miss Martha Wyatt, sister of 
the late Thomas Wyatt, esq. of Clapham 
Common. 

In Chalk-farm-lane, Hampstead-road, 
aged 33, Thomas Long, esq. Assistant 
Secretary to the London and North West- 
ern Railway. He had been connected with 
the London and Birmingham Company al- 
most from the commencement of the un- 
dertaking, and enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence and the esteem of Mr, Glyn, and Mr. 
Creed, the late secretary of the company. 
Mr. Long was a man of excellent business 


-habits, full of courtesy and honourable 


feeling, and rigidly attentive to his duties. 
His remains were interred in the Highgate 
Cemetery, and were followed to thegrave by 
twenty-four mourners, most of them old 
officers in the service of the railway com- 
pany. He has left a widow and five infant 
children. 

Feb. 26. In Cambridge-terr. aged 79, 
Mary-Kent, wife of William Lucas, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 81, Mrs. Waters, 
widow of Lieut. Francis Waters, Lieut. of 
the Marlborough in Lord Rodney’s action 
with Le Comte de Grasse, 1782; likewise 
at the taking of Toulon, the Heights of 
Bastia, and Calvi. 

Feb. 27. In Lower Grosvenor-pl. aged 
80, Robert Snow Paul, esq. of the Hill 
House, Gloucestersh. 

Lately. In the Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey, aged 3, Charles-Louis-Hart, 
youngest son of the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Prebendary of Westminster. 

March 1. At the house of his father 
the Rev. T. Fancourt, Hoxton-sq. Mr. E. 
Fancourt, artist. 

March 2. In Manchester-st. aged 23, 
Emily-Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Thomas Fisher, Bengal Army. 

In Weymouth-st. George Hanway Black- 
burn, esq. 

March 3. At Peckham, aged 84, John 
Beatson, esq. 

March 4. Aged 56, Michael Everitt 
Gayton, esq. formerly of the Ordnance 
Department, Pall Mall. 

March 5. In Southampton-row, aged 
63, Mr. William Dixon, for many years 
in the Bank of England. 

In Upper Gower-st. aged 21, Mordaunt- 
Martin, eldest son of W. Bulkeley Glasse, 
esq. 

) 6. In Richmond-terr. White- 
hall, the Right Hon. Lady Edward Thynne. 
Her Ladyship was the eldest dau. and co- 
heiress of the late Mr. W. Mellish, and 
sister of the Countess of Glengall. She 
married, 8th July, 1830, Lord Edward 
Thynne, fifth son of Thomas, second 
Marquess of Bath, but leaves no issue. 
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In Eaton-pl. West, aged 20, Reginald- 
Fitz-Henry, third son of the late Rev. 
Charles Boothby. 

In Camberwell Grove, aged 58, Col. 
Daniel Robinson. 

At Maize-hill, Greenwich, aged 70, 
Patrick Ogilvie, esq. 

March7. In Cockspur-st. aged 62, 
Sarah, relict of Abraham Phillips, esq. 
formerly of Abergavenny. 

In Dorset-sq. aged 68, Anne, widow of 
William Parker, esq. 

March 8. In Portman-sq. aged @4, 
Robert Rainy Pennington, esq. 

Aged 77, Charles Filica, esq. of Park- 
crescent. 

March 10. While ona visit at the house 
of her brother-in-law, Doughty-st. Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Steven,esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 73, Thomas Court- 
hope, esq. 

March 11. At Highgate, aged 16, Ellen- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. H. Causton. 

At Kentish Town, Elizabeth, relict of 
Robert Wedd, esq. 

Mareh 12. At Camden Town, Frede- 
rick, fourth son of Robert Broughton, esq. 
of Brixton, and son-in-law of the late Col. 
Moore. 

In Cardington-st. Euston-sq. Sarah- 
Emilia, third dau. of the late T. H. Newton, 
esq. M.R.C.Surgeons, and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces. 

March 13. In Stanhope-pl. Hyde-park, 
Barbara Isabella, relict of Charles Buller, 
esq. formerly in the East India Company’s 
Civil Service, and afterwards M.P. for 
Looe, and mother of the late Charles 
Buller, esq. M.P. for Liskeard. She was 
the daughter of Col. Kirkpatrick, and was 
left a widow on the 17th May last. (See 
the memoir of her husband in our Ma- 
gazine for August, and that of her dis- 
tinguished son in our January number.) 

March 15. In Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, 
Susanna, wife of the Rev. Robert Bathurst 
Plumptre, of Forthampton, Gloucestersh. 
Mrs. Plumptre was born June 23, 1788, 
the (posthumous) daughter of the Rev. 
Iltyd Nicholl, D.D. (who died October 9, 
1787) of The Ham, Glamorganshire, by 
his wife Anne (who died in 1837), daugh- 
ter and eventually heiress of George Hatch, 
esq. of Windsor, Berks. 


Beps.—Feb. 16. Aged 65, Mr. John 
Tregenza, many years the respected Go- 
vernor of the County Gaol of Bedford. 

Berxs.—Febd. 16. At Ditton House, 
Maidenhead, Esther Maria, widow of Ed- 
ward Lee, esq. 

Feb. 17. Aged 59, Robert Bartlett, esq. 
solicitor, Reading. 

a 18. At Reading, aged 57, Major 
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Charles Maxtone, of the Hon. E. I. C.’s 
Service, Madras Establishment. 

Feb. 28. Aged 46, John-Lambart West, 
eldest son of Dr. West, of Speenhamland, 
and late of Hammersmith. 

CamBripGEe.— Feb. 23. AtGamlingay, 
aged 78, Thomas Sutton, esq. brother-in- 
law to the late Rev. R. Hepworth, Vicar 
of that parish. 

Feb. 28. At Medbourn Rectory, aged 
88, Mary, widow of the Rev. John Wilson, 
M.A. formerly Chaplain of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Head Master of the 
Perse Grammar School in that town. 

March 8. At Newnham, near Cam- 
bridge, aged 55, Chas. Pestell Harris, esq. 

CuesHire.—Fed. 20. At St. John’s 
House, Chester, aged 26, Eliza-Ellen, wife 
of James Edwards, esq. M.D. 

March 8. At Chester, aged 84, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Charles Gibson, esq. of 
Quernmore Park, Lancashire. She was 
the only dau. of the Rev- John Alex. 
Hunter of Harwick, co. Linc. by Hen- 
rietta, only dau. and heiress of Thomas 
Saule of Lancaster, esq. and Jane-Easter, 
dau. and heir of John Haydock, esq. of 
Easingford, co. Lanc. She was left a 
widow in 1832, having had issue a nume- 
rous family. 

CUMBERLAND. — Feb. 27. At White- 
haven, aged 32, Frederick, third son of 
Dr. Dennison, of Margate. 

Dersy. — Jan. 16. At Barlborough 
Hall, aged 56, Anna-Maria Harriet, widow 
of the Rev. C. H. Reaston Rodes. She 
was the youngest dau. of William Gossip, 
esq. of Hatfield House, and was married 
in 1825. 

Feb. 20. At Derby, aged 87, Mr. George 
Sowter, brother of the late Thomas Sow- 
ter, esq. of Norwich. 

March 10. At Sutton Scarsdale, Frances- 
Crawford, wife of Robert Arkwright, esq. 
She was the daughter of Stephen George 
Kemble, esq. of Durham, and mother of 
George Arkwright, esq. M.P. for Leomin- 
ster, three other sons, and one daughter. 

Devon.— Feb. 6. At Ashburton, aged 
52, John Soper, esq. M.D. 

Feb. 15. At Montpellier, Pennycross, 
aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of Robert Run- 
dle, esq. of Devonport. 

Feb. 17. At Sowdon, near Lympstone, 
Thomas Williams, Comm. R.N., a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. of the county. 
He was made Lieut. 1800, and, when 
serving as first of the Ville de Paris 110, 
was promoted to the command of the 
Derwent sloop, in 1814. 

At the residence of Mr. Chilcott, Broad- 
hempstone, C. Drake, esq. son of the late 
Col. Drake, of Ipplepen. 

Feb. 18. At Torquay, aged 28, Thomas 
Edward Hutton, esq. third son of the late 
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H. W. Hutton, esq. of Beverley. The 
deceased was junior partner in the East 
Riding banking firm. 

Feb. 20. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Haslar, aged 42, Comm. Thomas Bour- 
master Brown, R.N. eldest son of Rear- 
Adm. Thomas Brown. He was a Lieu- 
tenant of 1828, and Commander of 1841, 
and was in command of the Snake when 
she was totally lost in the Mozambique 
Channel in Sept. 1848. The privations 
he suffered on her wreck, being at the 
time very ill, brought on a paralysis of the 
lower limbs, from which he never reco- 
vered. He has left a wife and young 
family to deplore his early death. This is 
the second son Vice-Adm. Brown has lost 
in the service. Lieut. Seymour York 
Brown died some time back from disease 
contracted in his services in China. 

At Bishopsteignton Lodge, aged 83, 
Mrs. Susannah Le Cras. 

At Torquay, aged 35, Frances-Isabella, 
the wife of Stephen Walcott, esq. 

At Colyton-grove, aged 48, Ann, wife 
of Capt. Matthew Liddon, R.N. She 
was the only daughter of the late Samuel 
Bilke, esq. of Stamford-st. Blackfriars, 
and was married in 1827. 

Feb. 21. At Torquay, aged 34, Anne- 
Elizabeth, wife of H. N. Goddard, esq. of 
the Manor House, Cliffe, Wilts. She was 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas le Mesurier, 
Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, co. Dur- 
ham ; and was married in 1840. 

At Stokenham, near Kingsbridge, aged 
51, Charles Cross, esq. He formerly 
practised at Honiton’s Clist. 

Feb. 22. At South Molton, aged 54, 
William Paramore, esq. This gentleman 
was the first elected Mayor after the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Reform Act, and 
was greatly respected by a large circle of 
friends. 

Feb. 23. At Bideford, aged 87, Sarah, 
widow of Zachary Bayly, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 55, the wife of Lieut. 
Jas. Elliot, R.N. 

Feb. 24. Aged 63, John Smart, esq. 
of Countess Weir House, near Exeter. 

At Exmouth, aged 85, Mrs. Mary 
Litten. 

Feb. 25. At South Molton, aged 94, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. John Tossell 
Johnson, Rector of Ashreigney. 

At Erme Bridge, Major Richard Burges 
Hunt, of the Royal Art. a magistrate for 
the county of Devon. 

Feb. 26. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Plymouth, aged 62, Comm. Edmund 
Williams Gilbert, R.N. son of the late 
Rev. Edmund Gilbert, of Bodmin. He 
was made Lieut. 1808 ; was second of the 
Glasgow at the battle of Algiers 1816, and 
was wounded. He was made Commander 
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1822, and was some time Inspecting Com- 
mander of the coast guard at Ballycastle 
in Ireland. 

Feb. 27. At Higher Venice, Corn- 
worthy, aged 66, Richard Phillips, esq. 
father of J. F. P. Phillips, esq. of Totnes. 

Aged 34, Penelope, wife of Robert 
Arscott, esq. of Southernhay, Exeter. 

Feb. 28. At Courthall, Sidbury, aged 
84, Robert Hunt, esq. 

At Torquay, Bethia, dau. of James 
Cleland, esq. of Fremantle-square, Bristol. 

At Exeter, aged 85, Mrs. Hannah 
Parks Liddon, relict of W. Liddon, esq. 
of Kilmington Cottage ;—and on March 2. 
Aged 84, Mrs. Ann Liddon, sister of the 
above lady, and relict of Matthew Liddon, 
esq. of Charmouth, Dorset. 

March 1. At Kingsteignton, aged 80, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Waye, relict of William 
Waye, esq. of Gappa House. 

March 3. Aged 83, at Sidmouth, Mrs. 
Harriet Rose, last surviving dau. of the 
late William Rose, esq. LL.D. formerly 
of Chiswick, Middlesex, the translator of 
Sallust, and friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

March 4. At Bishopsteignton, aged 91, 
Mary Cooke, fourth dau. and last sur- 
viving child of the late William Cooke, 
D.D. Dean of Ely, and Provost of King’s 
college, Cambridge, and sister of the late 
Edward Cooke, esq. Under-Sec. of State. 

March 7. At Plymouth, aged 61, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Rear-Adm. J. Coode, C.B. 
and last surviving dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Charles V. Penrose, K.C.B. 

March 8. At Seaton, aged 76, Harriet, 
wife of Richard Justice, esq. 

March 12, At Exeter, aged 55, Harry 
G. Kersteman, esq. 

Dorset.—Feb. 12. At Weymouth, 
aged 14, Prince Clarence, son of the late 
and brother to the present King of the 
Mosquito territory. 

Feb. 18. At Sherborne, Mary, dau. of 
the late Rev. F. C. Parsons, Vicar of 
Yeovil. 

Feb. 22. Aged 27, Jane, second dau. 
of Michael Miller, esq. of Plush, Dorset. 

Feb. 25. At the vicarage, Toller Por- 
corum, Charlotte, widow of the Rev. G. 
Meech, who died on the Ist Jan. (see 
p- 325.) 

Feb. 28. Aged 83, Jasper Peck, esq. 
of Temple Combe, and of Cornish-hall, 
co. Denbigh. 

Lately. At Sherborne, Thomas Lydiat, 
esq. M.A. formerly of Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge, only son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Troughton Lydiat, Rector 
of Warkton, Northamptonshire. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1801, M.A. 1806. 

March 2. At Benville, near Evershot, 
at an advanced age, William Phillips, esq. 

Essex.—Feb. 15. a Loughton, John- 
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Chamberlain-Reeve, youngest son of Mr. 
Serjeant Storks. 

Feb. 27. Aged 90, John Alphonso 
Doxat, esq. of Philly Brook, Leyton. 

March 2. At his residence, Ongar, 
aged 84, Brook B. Hurlock, esq. 

March 8. At Saffron Walden, aged 
74, Eliza-Maria, widow of Chas. Fiske, esq. 

Guiovucester. — Feb. 9. At Clifton, 
aged 84, Mary-Isabella, widow of Wm. 
Lynch, esq. formerly of Madeira. 

Feb. 10. At Cheltenham, Sarah, wife 
of Geo. Bagnall, M.D. 

Feb. 12. Aged 79, Adam Lyttleton 
Prattinton, gent. of Bristol, and late of 
Bewdley, son of the late James Prattinton, 
esq. and brother of the Rev. James Prat- 
tinton, of Queen’s college, Oxford. 

Feb. 13. Maria, wife of Harris Wil- 
liams, esq. of Angeston House, and of Ivy 
Tower, Pembrokeshire. 

At Clifton, aged 76, Thomas Cooper 
Vander- Horst, esq. 

Feb. 15. Aged 50, Eliza, only dau. of 
the late F. C. Husenbeth, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 18. At Clifton Grove, aged 70, 
William D. Brice, esq. Since the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Bill he has filled, 
in conjunction with Mr. Burges, the office 
of Town Clerk of Bristol. Of intelligent 
mind, sound legal knowledge, untiring in- 
dustry, and urbanity of manners, Mr. Brice 


had obtained the respect and esteem of all 


classes. 

Feb. 19. At Pittville Villas, Chelten- 
ham, Samuel Hennell, esq. 

Feb.20. At Haresfield-court, aged 33, 
William, fourth son of Daniel John Nib- 
lett, ie of the above place. 

Feb. 26. At Thornbury Parsonage, Jane, 
relict of the Rev. John Edgcombe, Rector 
of Thornbury. 

Feb. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 89, 
Frances, relict of the Rev. John Weddell 
Parsons, Vicar of Wellington. 

At Hill-house, Frances-Margaret, dau. 
of John Jasper Leigh Bayly, esq. and re- 
lict of William Blathwayt, esq. of Dyr- 
ham-park. 

Feb. 28. At Shirehampton, aged 76, 
Joseph Langley, esq. 

At Dodington, aged 56, Wm. Tayler, 


esq. 

Lately. At St. Aldate’s parsonage, 
near Gloucester, the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. F. T. Bayly, aged 94, 
Anne, relict of Thomas Lediard, esq. for- 
merly of Churton Manor, Somerset. 


March1. Augusta-Frederica, wife of 
Charles Orme, esq. of Clifton. 

March 6. At the residence of H. C. 
Beard, esq. Stanley St. Leonard’s, John 
Holbrow, esq. of Gloucester. 

March 8. Murdered at Bristol, Mrs. 
Jefferies, an elderly maiden lady, pos- 
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sessed of property valued at 11,0007. The 
crime, it is supposed, was committed by 
her own servant girl, named Sarah Thomas. 

Hants.—Feb. 7. At Millbrook, near 
Southampton, aged 75, Samuel Benness, 
esq. late of Portswood. 

Feb. 10. At the seat of Ralph Etwall, 
esq. Nursling Mount, aged 42, J. Evans, 
esq. of Little Fletchwood Farm, near 
Totton, High Bailiff to the County Court 
of Southampton. 

Feb. 16. At Ringwood, Sarah, wife of 
Richard Garrett, esq. of the Bank, Ring- 
wood. 

Feb.18. At Christchurch, aged68, Emma, 
relict of William Dibsdale, esq. solicitor. 

Feb. 21. At Bournemouth, aged 65, 
Harriet, dau. of the late John Daniell, 
esq. of Aldridge Lodge, Staff. 

Feb. 26. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 23, Emma Dillon Bennett, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Woolley Leigh Ben- 
nett, Rector of Water Stratford, Bucks. 

Feb. 28. At Hythe, near Southampton, 
aged 80, Luke Dodds, esq. 

Feb.... At Wickham (whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health), Mr. 
David Robinson, for many years a con- 
tributor to the leading magazines, his 
writings in which often displayed great 
power, and excited much attention. Mr. 
Robinson was, however, one of those 
victims with which the bye-places of lite- 
rature abound,—for want of some insti- 
tution within the republic of letters itself 
on which the sick and the destitute might 
have a citizen’s claim. He has left a wife 
and aged mother.—(Atheneum.) 

March 2. At Havant, aged 70, Miss 
Etheridge. 

March 7. At Shirley, near South- 
ampton, aged 49, Frances Hannah Bur- 
rard, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Harry Burrard, Bart. 

March 9. At Friestlands, near Lyming- 
ton, aged 34, Rebecca-Warrell, wife of 
George Elliott Clarke, esq. and eldest dau. 
of the late William Grasett, esq. of Oven- 
den House, Sundridge, Kent. 

March 10. At Portsmouth, aged 68, 
Henry Barnes, esq. surgeon R.N. 

March 13. At Southampton, aged 51, 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Williams, esq. 

Herts.—Feb. 14. Aged 64, Frances, 
relict of Charles Dolton, esq. of Cheshunt. 

Feb. 19. At Kelshall, aged 81, Samuel 
Fordham, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Osterhills, aged 56, Abra- 
ham Scott, esq. 

March 3. Robert Smyth Bassil, esq. 
of Flamstead Lodge. 

Huntinepon.—Feb. 22. At Rivers- 
field, Little Paxton, Bertha, youngest dau. 
of the late Matthew Towgood, esq. of St. 
Neot’s. 
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Kent.—Feb. 2. At Chipstead, aged 
75, A. Barham, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Turner, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Dover, Emma-Laura, 

youngest dau. of Francis Skurray, esq. of 
Brighton, and Stanhope-pl. Hyde Park- 
gardens. 
Feb. 15. At Chiselhurst, Henry Jeremy, 
esq. M.A. police magistrate at Greenwich. 
He was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1809, 
M.A. 1812; was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Feb. 6, 1818; appointed 
magistrate at Union-hall in 1835; and 
was Recorder of Wokingham. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett. 

Feb. 16. At Charing, aged 63, John 
James Hough, esq. Comm. R.N. He 
was made Lieut. 1807, and served in the 
Horatio, 38, at the capture of the French 
frigate Juno, Feb. 10, 1809; afterwards 
in the Egmont 74, Rear-Adm. Penrose’s 
flag-ship ; and, after the peace, in the 
Active revenue cruiser. He attained post 
rank 1827. He married, in 1815, a dau. 
of Mr. G. T. Tracey, purser R.N. 

At the Court-yard, Eltham, aged 79, 
Alexander George Milne, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Sittingbourne, aged 86, 
William Vallance, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Folkestone, aged 94, Mrs. 
Golder, mother of the present mayor of 
that town. 

Lately. Off Gravesend, aged 21, Mr. 
Fred. Fowle Thomas, the eldest son of the 
late Wm. Thomas, esq. of Bath. He fell 
overboard from the Royal Albert. 

March 1, At Rowling, near Wingham, 
aged 60, Frederick William Benge, esq. 

March 3. At Wingham, aged 64, 
Thomas Turner, esq. 

March 4. At Darent Villa, Westerham, 
aged 68, James Hansard, esq. late Printer 
of the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, 

March 5. At Gravesend, suddenly, aged 
69, John Braithwaite, esq. of Cobham. 

March 7. At Margate, aged 72, Wm. 
Preston, esq. 

At Charing, aged 47, Mr. George Mar- 
shall Barwick, of Twissenden, Goudhurst, 
second and last surviving son of the late 
Rev. John Barwick, Vicar of Charing and 
Rector of Boughton Malherbe. 

March 8. At Woolwich, aged 68, 
Thomas Munday, esq. late of the firm of 
Dean and Munday, Threadneedle-street. 

March 14. At Bexley-heath, aged 84, 
Il. Stone, esq. late of Hall-place, Bexley. 

Lancaster.— Feb. 12. Aged 58, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of John Ford, jun. esq. of 
Ellell Hall. 

March 5. Aged 35, A. Rawlinson Ford, 
esq. of Ellell Hall. 

Leicester.—Feb, 12. At Lockington 
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Hall, aged 12, Selina-Frances, eldest dau. 
of John B. Story, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Houghton-on-the - Hill, 
aged 79, Mary-Ann, relict of Mr. Fretich, 
of Slawstone, and second dau. of the late 
Thomas Vowe, esq. of Hallaton, Leic. 

March 15. Aged 73, Miss Tate, of 
Burleigh-hall, and Langdown, Southamp- 
ton. She was the only daughter and 
heiress of George Tate, esq. who died in 
1822. 

Lincotn.—Fed. 13. At Humberstone, 
Mr. Sadler, elder brother of the late M. 
T. Sadler, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 14. At Wickenby, aged 98, Eliza- 
beth, sister to the late Enos Moody, esq. 
formerly of Lasingham. She retained her 
mental faculties until the hour previous to 
her dissolution. 

Feb. 16. At Louth, aged 79, Frances- 
Maria, relict of the Rev. Godfrey Eyre- 
mont, Rector of Welton-le-Wold ; and on 
the 23rd, aged 50, Charlotte-Jane, her 
youngest dau. 

Feb. 25. At Swallow Rectory, George 
Morgan Smith, esq. of Sussex-terr. Hyde 
Park-gardens, and Golden-square. 

March 1. At Bourn, aged 75, Ann, re- 
lict of Augustus Plincke, esq. 

March 23. At Morton, aged 84, Ann, 
relict of Mr. W. Newcomb. 

March 25. Aged 62, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Edmund Hop- 
kinson, Vicar of Morton-cum-Hacconby. 

Mippiesex.—Fed.11. AtHarrow, aged 
48, Mary, the wife of the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow, and dau. 
of the late Sir Harry Calvert, Bart. She 
was married in 1827. 

Feb. 13. At Shepperton, Joseph Henry 
Mathews, esq. late Major in the 34 Regt. 
of Foot. 

Feb. 21. At Tottenham Green, aged 
91, Susanna, widow of John Hicks, esq. 
of Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-square. 

March 1. At Eastcott Lodge, near 
Pinner, aged 83, Mary-Anne, widow of 
John Hingeston, esq. 

March 5. Catharine, relict of Andrew 
Hopegood, of Hadley, esq. 

March 9. At Old Brentford, aged 75, 
Thomas Smith, esq. 

March 12. At Whitton, aged 66, Au- 
gustus Gostling, esq. LL.D. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
and graduated LL.B. 1803, LL.D. 1808. 

Norro.tx.—Feb. 25. Aged 52, Mr. 
Charles Smith Boulter, surgeon, Norwich. 

NorrHampton.—Fed. 16. At North- 
ampton, aged 33, Robert Morse Fyers, 
esq. late of the Royal Artillery. 

Feb. 25. At Milton Park, near Peter- 
borough, aged 77, William Simpson, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 20. At the Prebendal 
House, Thame, aged 79, Mrs. Sarah Anne 
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Way, second daughter of Benjamin Way, 
esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. and sister to the 
late Benj. Way, esq. of Denham-place. 

March 3. At Oriel college, aged 19, 
Mr. John Key, commoner of that college. 
A verdict, ‘*That deceased having, as it 
appears to the jury, got out to the roof, 
did accidentally fall over the parapet, and 
was killed by the fall.’’ He had been 
locked out of his room, after a wine party. 
He was the son of a widow lady at Bays- 
water. 

Somerset.—Feb. 13. At the resi- 
dence of her son, Capt. Howard Ormsby, 
South Hays, Bath, aged 77, Mrs. Mary 
Teresa Ormsby. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, aged 79, Elizabeth, 
relict of Robert Francis, esq. of that city. 

Feb. 18. At Bath, aged 60, Mary, 
relict of Capt. T. G. Baillie. 

Feb. 21. At Taunton, aged 81, H. 
Stone, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Bath, aged 84, Thomas 
Miles, esq. of Ston-Easton. 

Feb. 28. At Bath, Stephana, widow 


of Joseph Seymour Biscoe, esq. 

Lately. At Fiddington rectory, aged 
20, Lieut. Reginald H. Rawlins, of the 
4lst regt., son of the Rev. H. W. Rawlins. 

At Chewstoke, aged 37, James Stevens, 
second son of the late H. Elton, esq. of 


Winford-house. 

At Ilminster, aged 53, Henry Stephen 
Sutton, esq. 

March 9. At Bath, aged 74, Thomas 
Pycroft, esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. He was called to the bar 
Jan. 25, 1811. 

Starrorp. — Feb. 16. At Edenale, 
aged 76, Charles Hague Mousley, esq. 

SurroL_k.— Feb. 24. At Stowmarket, 
aged 75, Edgar R. Buchanan, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Ipswich, from a sudden 
affection of the heart, aged 55, Capt. John 
Nunn, Barrack-master. 

Feb. 27. At Ipswich, aged 86, Dykes 
Alexander, esq. senior partner in the bank 
of Alexander andCo. The funeral of this 
worthy man at the Friends’ burial. ground 
was attended by the mayor and town 
council and about 100 gentlemen, mer- 
chants, and traders, and followed by six- 
teen carriages containing the relatives of 
the deceased and friends from various 
localities. At the grave addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. W. H. Alexander and 
Mr. J. T. Shewell, and by Mr. W. Foster 
of Norwich, followed by a prayer from 
John Pease, esq. of Darlington. 

March1. Aged 4, Ida FitzRoy, dau. 
of Henry Wilson, esq. of Stowlangtoft 
Hall. 

Surrey.— Feb. 9. Francis Boyle 
Shannon Wilder, esq. of Busbridge Hall. 

Feb. 14, At Westcott, Dorking, aged 
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56, Charles Hurst, esq. second son of the 
late Rev. Isaac Hurst. His remains were 
interred in the family vault at Milton 
Earnest, near Bedford. 

Feb. 20. At Dorking, Gertrude-Hen- 
rietta, widow of Lieut.-Col. Gregory 
Hickman, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Feb. 21. At Walton-on-Thames, aged 
51, Robert Martin, esq. formerly of 
Southery, and late of Ely. 

Feb. 25. At Stoke-next-Guildford, aged 
70, Henrietta-Ann-Jane, widow of Robert 
Shurlock, esq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 66, Henry Williams, 
esq. of Deepdene House, near Guildford, 
and formerly of Frith-st. Westminster, in 
which parish he acted as a commissioner 
of taxes for 35 years. 

March 8. At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 
30, Edward Henry, eldest and last sur- 
viving son of the late Edward Chase, esq. 
of Gasbury-hill. : 

March 10. At Thornton Heath, Croy- 
don, Ellen-Elizabeth, dau. of Edward 


_ Barnard Metcalf, esq. 


March 13. At East Sheen, Henry 
Brownlow Frederick, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Brownlow Knox, M.P. 

March 14. At Thames Ditton, after a 
short illness, the Vicomtesse de Fitz 
James. 

Sussex.—Febd.13. At Cuckfield, aged 
85, Miss Elizabeth Baldwin, late of 
Brighton, and formerly of Earl’s-terrace, 
Kensington, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Roger Baldwin, Rector of Aldingham, 
Lance. and a Prebendary of Carlisle. 

At Brighton, Charlotte, relict of John 
Grosvenor, esq. and eldest dau. of Major 
Marsack, late of Caversham Park, Oxon. 

Feb.24. At Brighton, aged 32, Frances- 
Anne, wifeof William Esdaile Winter, esq. 
of Bedford-row, London. 

Feb. 26. At Hastings, Miss Crump, late 
late of Mill-hill, Hendon. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Richard Hervé 
Giraud, esq. 

At Bognor, aged 17, Mary Persse, se- 
cond dau. of P. P. FitzPatrick, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Wadhurst Castle, aged 48, 
Benjamin Harding, esq. one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for Sussex. 

Feb. 28. At Brighton, Harriet-Sarah, 
widow of Charles Shard, esq. late of 
Hedgerley-park, Bucks, and second dau. 
of the late William Dawson, esq. of St. 
Leonard’s-hill, near Windsor. 

March 8. At Brighton, Anna-Maria, 
wife of John Angus Walmisley, esq. of 
Clapham-rise. 

March 11. At Hastings, aged 48, Lieut. 
Edward Hennan, R.N. chief officer of the 
Hastings Coast Guard Station, and on the 
14th, aged 10 months, S. Jewel, his son, 
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March 13. At Lewes, aged 32, Charles 
Sidney Cooper, esq. 

‘ ‘Warwicx.—Fed. 19. Near Leaming- 
ton, aged 36, Mr. Henry Meares. From 
the evidence it would appear that he pos- 
sessed an independent fortune, and was 
well connected; but destroyed himself 
while labouring under a disease of the 
mind. Verdict accordingly. 

Feb. 25. At Stratford-on-Avon, aged 
48, William Woods Weston, esq. 

At Ruiton Gorse, near Hinckley, aged 
84, Thomas Warner, esq. 

March2. At St. Mary’s Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, Ann, relict of William Jerning- 
ham, esq. second son of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Jerningham, Bart. and brother of 
Lord Stafford. 

March8. At Kenilworth, aged 16, Ann, 
dau. of Gen. Stewart. She was killed in 
the stable by a favourite horse, which she 
was accustomed to feed, but which, being 
frightened by the fall of her bonnet, 
knocked her down and kicked her on the 
head. 

Witts.—Feb. 26. At Fisherton-de-la- 
Mere, aged 46, Martha Matilda, wife of 
John F. Hart, esq. 

March 2. At Winterslow, aged 97, 
John Yeats. He was the last survivor of 
five brothers, whose united ages amounted 
to 438 years, averaging nearly 88 years 
each. 

March 4. At Bradford, aged 50, John 
Tatum, esq. manager of the North Wilts 
Bank in that town. 

Worcester.—Feb. 6. Aged 89, Mrs. 
Frances Gyles, of Henwick-hill, Wor- 
cester. 

Feb. 18. Maria, wife of Edward Dixon, 
esq. of Dudley. 

March 4. Aged 75, Edward Sander- 
son, esq. of Rose-place and Hawford 
House, for many years an active Ma- 
gistrate of this county. 

March 6. At Lark-hill, near Wor- 
cester, Eliza-Mary, only dau. of the Rev. 
W. Rose Holden. 

Yorx.—Feb 9. Harriet, wife of Thomas 
Bosvile, esq. of Ravenfield Park. She was 
the daughter of William Jackson, esq. 
Deputy Commissary-gen.; was married 
first to Samuel Petrie, esq. and secondly 
to Mr. Bosvile in 1829. 

Feb. 19. Grace-Elizabeth, relict of John 
Waterhouse, esq. of Wellhead, near Ha- 


ax. 

Feb. 20. At West Ayton, aged 68, 
John Darrell, esq. 

At Bramhope Hall, aged 69, John New- 
bould, esq. formerly of Sharrow Hind. 


Feb. 21. At Wharfe, near Settle, aged 
85, Ann, relict of James Burton, esq. 
whom she has survived twelve years. 

Feb, 23. At the Parsonage, Whitley 
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Lower, aged 66, Frances, relict of the Rev. 
Henry Bullivant, late Rector of Marston 
Trussell, co. Northampton, and Officiating 
Minister of Lubbenham, Leicestershire. 

Feb. 25. At Rounday Lodge, near 
Leeds, aged 42, Henry B. Benyon, esq. a 
Magistrate for the West Riding. 

Feb. 26. At Beverley, aged 23, Francis, 
last surviving son of the late Francis Ive- 
son, esq. solicitor, of that place. 

March 1. Aged 81, John Horton, esq. 
of Sheffield. 

March 6. At Hull, aged 84, Mrs. 
Holden, widow of Wm. Holden, esq. of 
that town, merchant. 

Wates.—Lately. At Cardigan, aged 
88, the Rev. J. Thomas, for 55 years the 
highly-respected minister of the Calvi- 
nistic Methodists in that town. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 56, Mr. H. 
Lloyd. The greater portion of his life 
was devoted to ‘‘ wandering minstrelsy,’’ 
and there was hardly a nook of Pembroke- 
shire in which his presence was not looked 
for as the waits of Christmas came round. 

At Aberystwith, aged 76, R. Edwards, 
esq. He was a member of the Calvinistic 
connection for a great many years, but 
brought up four of his sons as clergymen 
of the Church of England. 

Feb. 10. In consequence of being 
thrown from his carriage, Mr. Jones, of 
Ruthin. He has left a widow and three 
children. His property is expected to 
amount to 150,000/. in addition to a large 
estate. 

ScorLanp. — Feb. 2. At Montrose, 
aged 42, David Burnes, esq. M.D. formerly 
of London. 

Feb. 8. At Newmanswalls, near Mont- 
rose, N.B., aged 74, Alexander Renny 
Tailyour, esq. of Borrowfield. 

Feb. 26. At Brisbane House, Ayrshire, 
Isabella-Maria, eldest dau. of Gen. Sir 
T. M. Brisbane, Bart. G.C.B. G.C.H. 

March 4. In Edinburgh, aged 59, Wil- 
liam Henry Dowbiggin, esq. 

At Egglesham, near Glasgow, aged 77, 
Allan Gilmour, esq. formerly an eminent 
merchant and shipowner. 

March 5. At his house, East Coates, 
Dalry, David Scott, esq. R.S.A. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 25. At Skibbereen, of 
fever, while in discharge of his duties as 
Poor Law Inspector, John J. Marshall, 
esq. formerly of Belfast. 

Feb. 6. Aged 61, Joseph Cooke, esq. of 
Cordangan, Tipperary. 

Feb. 23. In Dublin, John O’ Hara, late 
of Raheen, Galway, esq. ; and on the 3d 
March, in Dublin, Robert O’Hara, late 
Lieut.-Col. of the 88th Regt. He at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 1837, 
and was placed on half-pay 1841. 

Feb. 24, At Templemore barracks, sud- 
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denly, aged 30, Capt. David M‘Adam, 
49th Regt. 

Feb. 16. Mr. J. S. D’Arcy, Inspector 
of the Nenagh Union, of typhus fever, 
caught in the discharge of his duties. 

Lately. At the Cove of Cork, William 
Armstrong, esq. of Mealliffe, co. of Tip- 
perary, late Lieut. of the 47th Regt.(1839.) 

March 2. At Belfast, aged 67, Mark 
Sheridan, esq. late Quartermaster of the 
13th Light Infantry, which appointment 
he received in 1813. He served his coun- 
try in every quarter of the globe for nearly 
50 years, and participated in several of the 
most glorious actions of thé British army. 

March 3. By the explosion of his fowl- 
ing piece, Capt. John Ovens, of Rochfort 
Lodge, Bundoran. 

JersEY.—Feb. 2. Aged 86, Paulina, 
relict of Thomas Byrdalé Hugo, esq. of 
Ensbury, Dorset. 

Feb. 12. At St. Helier’s, aged 29, 
Edmund- Haworth, second son of the Rev. 
F. Peel, of Willingham, Linc. 

Feb. 28. Aged 89, the widow of Thos. 
Mallett, esq. 

East Inpirs.—Dec. 23. At Bengal, 
Robert Neave, esq. Judge and Magistrate 
(E. I. Company’s Civil Service), second 
son of the late John Neave, esq. 

Jan. 2. During the assault at Mooltan, 
whither he had travelled to witness the 


operations of the siege, aged 25, Montagu 
Boulton, esq. third son of the late Mat- 
thew Robinson Boulton, esq. of Soho, 
Staffordshire, and Tew Park, Oxfordshire. 


Jan. 7. At Midrassore, Bengal, Capt. 
Thomas Palmer Moore, 22d Madras N. I. 
second surviving son of the late George 
Moore, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

Jan. 8. Inthe camp before Mooltan, 
of a wound received on the 27th of Dec. 
aged 37, Capt. Brook Bailey, Bombay 
Art. third son of the late John Bailey, 
esq. M.D. of Brooklatids, Great Oakley, 
Essex. 

Jan. 12. At Mooltan, Capt. George 
Keith Erskine, lst Regt. Bombay Light 
Cavalry, fourth son of the late David 
Erskine, esq. of Cardross. 

(The officers killed in the battle of 
Chillianwallah wiil be recorded in our 
next Magazine.) 

Jan. 15. At Calcutta, John Webber 
Gardiner, esq. of Wellisford House, near 
Wellington. 

Jan. 16. Inaction with the Sikhs, near 
Dullah, Daniel Christie, esq. of the 7th 
Bengal Light Cavalry, second son of J. 
H. Christie, esq. of Stanliope-st. Hyde 
Park-gardens. 

Jan. 31. At Bombay, aged 27, William 
Carrow, Lieut. of H. M. 22d Regt. third 
son of the late Rev. Richard Carrow, of 
Redland, Gloucestershire. 
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Lately. On his passage from Madras 
to Demerara, aged 35, Captain Charles 
Long Oakley, youngest son ofthe late 
Mr. Thomas Oakley, of Blandford. 

West Inpirs.—Dec.... At Tobago, 
the Hon. Alexander Gairdner, a member 
of the Council and Assistant-Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. 

Jan. 28. At Barbados, of yellow fever, 
Capt. Henry John Turner, 66th Regt. 
eldest son of John H. Turner, esq. of 
Brighton. 

Axsroap.—Dec. 13. At. St. Girons, 
in France, aged 24, Amy, wife of Baron 
D’Avont, and dau. of the Rev. Barré 
Phipps; Canon Residentiary of Chichester. 

Dec. 18. At Malta, Maria, dau. of the 
late Major Henry Stanyforth Blanckley, 
and widow of Lewis Hippolytus — 
Tonna, esq. formerly Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Vice Consul at Algiers, and for 
many years Spanish Consul in Liverpool. 

Dec. 20. At New York, Harriet, widow 
of William Jacobs, esq. of Chale Abbey, 
I. W. 

Dec. 24. At Calais, aged 36, Robert 
George, eldest son of the late Matthew 
Holland, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Bingen, on the Rhine, 
Samuel Percival, esq. of Northampton, 
Banker. 

Dec. 25, At Bingen, on the Rhine, Sa- 
muel Percival, esq. banker, of Northamp- 
ton. 

Dec. 27. Lost in the wreck of the ship 
Palinurus, off the Scilly Islands, Frederick 
Geare, esq. late of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, and son of John Geare, 
esq. of Exeter. 

Dec. 28. At Madeira, by a fall from his 
horse, Charles Mogg, esq. of West Park. 

Jan.1. At Port Talbot, Canada West, 
Louisa-Anne, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Airey, 34th Regt. 

Jan. 3. At Malta, aged 31, Henrietta- 
Garnham, wife of the Rev. R. G. Bryan, 
Vice-Principal of the Protestant College 
at St. Julien’s, Valetta, and second dau. 
of W. W. Luard, esq. of Witham Lodge, 
Essex. 

Jan. 4. At Madeira, Nicholas George 
Hobsoh, esq. late of Great Marylebone- 
st. surgeon. 

Jan. 11. At Calais, at an advanced age, 
Peter FitzGibbon Henchy, esq. Q.C. and 
LL.D. formerly of Dublin. 

Jan. 13. At Malaga, William Mark, 
esq. formerly Her Majesty’s Consul at 
that place. 

Jan. 25. At Ostend, Lieut. Edward 
Tyndall, R.N. (1827.) 

Jan. 26. At Frankfort, Madame de Butt- 
ler, thitd dau. of the late Col. Beaumont, 
of Bretton-hall, Yorkshire. 





1849.] 


At Basle,in Switzerland, Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, the author of the beautiful drama 
entitled ‘‘ The Bride’s Tragedy.’”’ He 
was the son of the late Dr. Beddoes, of 
Clifton. It may help to suggest how 
great is the want of due encouragement to 
dramatic talent in this country, that a 
poet of such decided genius for that spe- 
cific form of composition should not have 
been induced to try his fortune on the 
boards. (Atheneum. 

Jan. 31. At Montreal, in Canada, of 
fever, aged 22, Lieut. Charles Edward 
Bott, Rifle Brigade, eldest son of John 
Bott, esq. of Coton ‘Hall, Staff. and 
grandson of the late John Arden, esq. of 
Longcroft Hall, in that county, formerly 
Major of the 3d Dragoons. 

Jan. . At Innspruck, in his 82d year, 
Lieutenant-General Baron Swinburne, last 
surviving brother of Sir John Swinburne. 
He was Chamberlain for many years to 
the ex-Emperor of Austria, and was cre- 
ated a Knight of the Order of Maria 


OBITUARY. 
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Theresa in consideration of his military 
services. 

Feb. 7. At Paris, aged 78, Richard 
Townsend, esq. 

Feb. 19. At Hombourg, aged 79, Wil- 
liam Busk, esq. formerly of Portland-pl. 

Lately. At Munster, aged 33, Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia. This young Prince 
was present at all the operations of the 
campaign against the Sikhs, under Lord 
Hardinge, and was afterwards received 
with much respect in this country. He 
died from the consequences of a fall from 
his horse while hunting. He was a son 
of Prince William of Prussia, the uncle of 
the present King. 

On his voyage to Bombay, in the ship 
Minerva, by falling from the masthead, 
aged 16, Alfred Barlee, fourth son of the 
Rev. William Barlee, of West Chiltington, 
Sussex. 

March 11. At Bruges, aged 17, Emily- 
Catharine, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Coetlogon. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 


Saturday, | Under 


15. 60. 


l l 
15 to| 60 and | Age not Total. | 
upwards. specified. 


Males. | Females. ; 


Registered. 





260 | 
253- | 
230 | 
232 
232 


24.) 545 
3. 545 
10. | 501 
17. | 503 
24.)| 481) 


382 
340 
815 
347 
333 











1} 
| 


| 
4 | 1191 | 
| 1138 || 
| 1047 | 
| 1083 
| 1048 |, 


605 
562 
531 
537 
505 


586 | 
576 || 
516 | 
546 
543 


1 
1 
2 





Weekly Winter average of the 5 years 1843—47, 1169 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Marcu 23. 


Wheat. Barley. 
s. d. 8. 


Oats. 
bs 4 8 
45 4 29 2 


17 0 


Peas. 
eS « 


Rye. 
8. . da, 
30 8 


Beans. 
s. d. 
30 11 


23 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, Marca 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 1/. 14s. to 3/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to 47. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcu 24. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 37. 18s.—Straw, 1é. 4s. to 11. 16s.—Clover, 3/. 10s. to 51. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Marcu 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


MONG 0 0056 460040 «40 
Mutton............ 28. 10d. to 4s. 
i eee ae ee 
eee Se FT 


6d. to 3s. 8d. 
4d. 
8d. 
2d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 26. 
Beasts......... 3428 Calyes 75 
Sheep and Lambs 20,350 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, Marcu 23. 


Walls Ends, from 12s. 0d. to 16s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 20s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 0d. Yeilow Russia, 42s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From February 26 to March 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
Fubrenheit’ 's Therm, r \Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 


| 


| 
| Weather. 
| 


s 
° 
i] 


Weather. 


llo’clock 
N ight. 


SSRESGGESESES » 





‘cloudy, fair k fair, cloudy 
‘do. do. cloudy, fair 
hy.rn.wdy.sn. do. do. 
cloudy, fair é fair, cloudy 
ido. do. cloudy, fog 
34 do. do. slt. rn. do. fair, do. 
ifair, cloudy \do. fog, sleet 
ido. do. | 43 ‘cloudy, fair 
do. do. 

||do. do. 

ido. do. 

do. 

‘snow, fr. snow 
fair, rain, sleet 


Veore | Noon. 


or 
~ 








=SODVAUm WN 
SSSSSRSE 


— 





























DAILY PRICE ¢ OF STOCKS. 


| 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 





| 


; Annuities. 
South Sea 


Reduced. 
Consols. 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 


June. 


Stock 
~ India — 
India Bonds. | 


3 per Cent. 
3 per Cent. 


33 per Cent. 


al az 
21s 
a § 
a| 2 
Bg 
s| 5 
3 
| 6 





— — — 59 57 pm. 45 41 pm. 
— 100 ——5655 pm. 40 39 pm. 
—— 248 54 58pm. 39 42 pm. 
— — |__| ———_ 38 _ 42 pm. 
——— | 57 pm. | 39 «42 pm. 
— 993, 240 | 54pm. | 39 43 pm. 
i wl 53 pm. | 43 pm. 
——|——56 53 pm.| 44 45 pm. 
5653 pm. 45 42 pm. 
5450 pm. 41 43 pm. 
Sl pm. | 44pm. 
48pm. 42 44pm. 
——'——|50 48 pm. 41 44 pm. 
—_—' |50 48 pm. 44 41 pm. 
———_—47 52 pm. 42 44pm. 
| 4850pm. 40 39 pm. 
| 39 pm. 
39 pm. 
39 41 pm. 
i———— 51 50 pm. 41 38 pm. 
——_ 38. 41 pm. 
41 38 pm. 
37 pm. 
48 5lpm. 40 37 pm. 
50 pm. 39 pm. 
' 50pm. 36 39 pm. 


to 29 















































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





